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PORES! 


WHY TAKE DAINTY CARE of 
your mouth and neglect your pores, the my- 
riad mouths of your skin? The pores are 
the safety valves of the body. If they be 
kept in perfect order by constant and intelli- 
gent bathing, a very general source of danger 
from disease is avoided. HAND SAPOLIO is 
unequaled as a gentle, efficacious pore- 
opener. It does not gloss them over, or 
chemically dissolve their health-giving oils, 
yet clears them thoroughly, by a method of 
its own. 





AFTER A REFRESHING BATH 
with HAND SAPOLIO, every one of the 
2,381,248 healthily-opened pores of your skin 
will shout as through a trumpet, “‘ For this 
relief, much thanks.”’ Five minutes with 
HAND SAPOLIO equals hours of so-called 
Health Exercises. 


Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 
Its use is a fine habit. 
Its cost a trifle. 
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THE MOTHER OF PARLIAMENTS 


GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


BY HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 


WITH PICTURES BY ANDRE CASTAIGNE 


HEN the essayist or the historian 
considers the marvelous record of 

the House of Commons from Edward I 
to Edward VII, the mine from which so 
much of the legislation of the world has 
been digged, the quarry whence so much 
of the constitutional law of the nation has 
been hewn, the archetype of the public 
assemblies of civilized mankind, he calls 
it the Mother of Parliaments. The superior 
British citizen, accustomed to ponder his 
opinions long and silently, and to express 
them finally with terseness and in faultless 
diction, is pleased: to allude to it as the 
Talking Shop of Westminster; and even 
the wise Matthew Arnold was once flippant 
enough to call it a “ Thyestean banquet of 
claptrap.” The rubicund country member, 
inspired rather by complacency than by 
comparative knowledge, still believes it to 
be the best club in London. It is, indeed, 
an institution with many differing aspects, 
but perhaps the most interesting is that 
with which I am concerned here: some of 
the characteristics it presents to a private 


member who has been there long enough 
to know it fairly well, and not so long as 
to have lost the freshness of his first im- 
pressions—one to whom the daily and 
nightly life of the House of Commons is 
still an experience and not yet a habit. 


PARLIAMENT 
CHOSEN 


HOW MEMBERS OF 


ARE 


To understand the House of Commons it 
is necessary to know something of how 
men are chosen to fill it. There are six 
hundred and seventy members altogether, 
of whom eighty-two are Irish Nationalists. 
These latter, with the exception of a small 
minority of leaders and brilliant speakers, 
to whom a Parliamentary seat comes by 
natural right, are not subject to any par- 
ticular method of selection. In fact, it 
does not much matter who they are, 
whether somebodies or nobodies. No in- 
dividual action or initiative is expected of 
them ; they are pawns in the game of Ire- 
land versus England, where Home Rule 
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THE LADIES’ GALLERY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


is the goal; they are paid, being: mostly 
poor men, about fifteen shillings a day and 
traveling expenses during the time they are 
summoned to be in attendance; they are 
required to vote on either side of any 
question, to speak, to be silent, to cheer, 
to obstruct, to be suspended, exactly as 
may (in the opinion of those who direct 
the counsels of the party) be most likely 
tc atvance the great aim of Home Rule, 
and, en attendant, various subsidiary aims 
like Land Purchase and Roman Catholic 
University Education. Under these cir- 
cumstances it would not be expected that 
the rank and file of the Nationalist party 
should be distinguished men. ‘Fhey are 
not; and when a parliament for Irish affairs 
sits at Dublin, as beyond all question it 
will, they will not be among its members, 
who will be drawn from a different social 
stratum and for more marked personal 
qualities. 

Men are chosen to contest English and 
Scotch constituencies in various ways. 


4 


Men of -great- personal distinction, like 
John Morley, for example, are obviously 
welcomed as candidates by constituencies 
with ‘majorities in favor of their political 
views, whenever they wish to stand. 
Sons ‘of prominent county families, or 
younger sons of great territorial houses, 
are also naturally indicated as Parlia- 
mentary candidates when a local va- 
cancy occurs. ‘These are nearly always 
Conservatives. The ordinary member, with 
no conspicuous territorial prominence or 
claim, is chosen either locally or centrally. 
(Any British subject may sit for any con- 
stituency.) If he is a man of position or 
public reputation,—in law, in business, 10 
authorship, in travel,—the committee of 
the local three hundred (or whatever the 
number may be) which is the organized 
Liberalism or Conservatism of the district 
finds out privately if he is desirous of 
Parliamentary honors, and if so, learns 
whether his views in detail coincide suff- 
ciently with those locally in the ascendant, 

















THE 


and what portion, if not all, ofthe neces- 
sary election and permanent expenses of 
the ,organization he is. prepared: to_ bear. 
If all is satisfactory, a meeting of~ the 
three hundred is called, at which-he* de- 
livers an address upon the political situa- 
tion, and if this is well received, he is 
formally accepted as candidate to contest 
the seat at the next election, and he enters 
upon a campaign of speeches, visits, and 
organization. 

When the local authorities know nobody 
in their own district and cannot find any 
prominent outsider, they apply to the 
headquarters of their own party in London, 
where a list of men willingto stand*is Kept. 
Of course constituencies where therexhas 
hitherto been a considerable. majarity; of 
voters on one side have a much»ywider 
choice of candidates to represent that side 
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than those where a stiff fight is necessary 
to winor hold the seat. Men of influence 
and>position naturally do not take on con- 
tests when.the result is doubtful. 

The question of finance enters largely 
into all these decisions. Members of Par- 
lament are not only not paid, but they are 
also called upon to subscribe, more or less 
largely in different constituencies, to the 
support of the local organization, to local 
charities, local sports, and local religious 
organizations. . Besides this, they have ina 
majority of cases. to pay out of their own 
pockets the whole of the expenses of the 
election. These may not exceed*a certain 
maximum, ‘fixed by law. according to the 
number. of ‘voters; and vary. from about 
£600 ($3000): to £1500 ($7500). Some- 
times a part of this is subscribed locally, 
and, where necessary, the central organiza- 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS—A COLONIAL QUESTION 
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tion of the party makes a contribution 
from funds subscribed by its wealthy mem- 
bers. But most candidates pay their own 
expenses and also contribute annually a 
sum, from £100 to £500, to pay an agent 
and keep up the organization, besides sub- 
scribing to the various local objects I have 
already mentioned. Therefore, to a man 
of considerable private means a Parlia- 
mentary seat is a costly luxury, while to a 
man of comparatively small means it is a 
very serious curtailment of his income. A 
grateful country gives him no salary, no 
traveling expenses, no free postage (except 
for copies of bills before Parliament, of 
each of which he is allowed to send twen- 
ty-five)—nothing whatever, in fact, except 
free stationery in the House of Commons 
itself. 

There is a strong feeling in England 
against the payment of members, on the 
ground that it would tend to create the 
class of professional politicians seen in 
foreign countries and our colonies. Its 
absence obviously tends to restrict mem- 
bership of Parliament to the well-to-do 
classes, and, as a matter of fact, these enjoy 
an overwhelming representation in the 
House of Commons, the labor members, 
whose expenses and a modest salary are 
provided from some organization of the 
classes they represent, being at present a 
small but happily an increasing group. To 
compel a candidate to pay the cost of 
counting the votes which send him to serve 
the nation in Parliament is preposterous, 
and, after taking safeguard against a 
superfluity of candidates, the system will 
probably soon be abolished. 


FIRST 


EXPERIENCES IN PARLIAMENT 


THE elected candidate becomes a member 
by the threefold ceremony of taking the 
oath, signing the roll, and shaking hands 
with the Speaker. After endless vicissitudes 
the oath now runs: 








I, , do swear that I will be faith- 
ful and bear true allegiance to his Majesty 
King Edward, his heirs and successors, ac- 
cording to law. So help me God. 


An agnostic or a Quaker may affirm, 
and a Jew is sworn on the Old Testament, 
with his hat on. The whole proceeding is 
meaningless and needless, for the duty of 
allegiance to the sovereign is laid upon 





every citizen by the common law of the 
land, and no oath can make the existing 
obligation more binding. But the new 
member finds that Parliament is full of 
these fictions. 

He has, for example, no sooner taken 
his seat than the Speaker returns from the 
House of Lords with the “ King’s Speech,” 
which he proceeds to read to the Commons, 
previously assuring them that it is in “his 
Majesty’s own words,” the fact being that 
it is the announcement of the party policy 
of the ministry. Another polite fiction 
quickly follows. On the bench behind the 
ministers—the Government sit to the 
Speaker’s right, the Opposition to his left 
—two members are sitting, conspicuous 
for their attire among all the black coats. 
If they have any title to wear a military 
uniform, whether as volunteers or regular 
officers, they do so, and if not, they are in 
the black velvet and knee-breeches of 
court dress. They are hot and nervous, 
and each of them has a bundle of notes 
which he surreptitiously consults at short 
intervals. They are the mover and sec- 
onder of the address of thanks to the 
King in reply to his Majesty’s gracious 
Speech, and the honorable but embarrass- 
ing task has been assigned to them as a 
compliment—usually, it is understood, as 
to men who would be unlikely to find any 
other occasion of distinguishing them- 
selves. The House is crowded, in view of 
the notables who will follow them. Their 
speeches are mechanical, because prepared 
with great care, and dull, partly be- 
cause they have to go over the King’s 
Speech paragraph by paragraph and de- 
clare it to be very good, and partly because 
the convention-worshiping Englishmen 
would consider it “ bad form ” for a speaker 
to show any marked originality on such an 
occasion; and when they have finished, 
the House is as much relieved as they are. 

Then rises the leader of the Opposition, 
and solemnly remarks that though he has 
been a member of that House for, say, 
forty years, never does he remember to 
have heard an address moved and sec- 
onded with greater felicity of expression, 
more genuine political knowledge, and in 
better taste, and that he is sure the House 
will agree with him in recognizing in both 
speeches the unmistakable promise of a 
distinguished Parliamentary career. ‘This 
duly said amid loud cheers, he proceeds 
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to add, as regards the King’s Speech itself, 
that a more pitiable program, a more gro- 
tesque bill of fare to set before a nation 
hungry for genuine reform,-it has never 
been his unhappy fate to listen to. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman said of this 
year’s King’s Speech that it was a “mere 
hors-d’ceuvre of legislation, as trumpery 
as it is indigestible.’’. And these denuncia- 
tions the leader of the Opposition proceeds 
to make good for an hour and a half, 
amid the vehement_plaudits of his fol- 
lowers. 

As the leader of. the Opposition: sits 
down, the Prime Minister rises, to a roar of 
Government cheers, and begins by saying 
that he desires to associate himself with all 
that was so well said by the night honor- 
able gentleman opposite concerning the 
speeches of his two honorable. friends 
behind him. He also augurs without hesi- 
tation a brilliant career from two such 
remarkable utterances. - But as for the rest 
of the right honorable gentleman’s remarks, 
the vehemence of his language could not 
conceal the poverty of his thought, for of 
all the attacks upon a government he had 
ever heard, that to which they had just 
listened was the most jejune, the most 
threadbare, and, he would venture to say, 
the most ineffective. And so on, for an- 
other hour and a half. Then the battle 
really begins, and in turn both sides con- 
tinue the fray, until the new member recog- 
nizes, with a sudden catch in the breath, 
that the time is approaching when he must 
make his maiden speech. 


MAIDEN SPEECHES 


In the case of most new members this 
maiden speech is the terror which walketh 
by day. Now and then a man is lucky 
to get a chance to say a few words upon 
a subject which he knows well; then, 
if he has sense enough to speak modestly, 
he is safe. If not, his best chance is to 
try to get hold of some fact which has 
escaped general attention, and to call at- 
tention to it with a few brief and simple 
comments. 

The most dismal and irretrievable catas- 
trophe awaits the member who, remember- 
ing how often he has held forthupon great 
principles in resounding periods to his de- 
voted constituents, adopts the same method 
in addressing the House. 







Macaulay called the House of Commons 
the most peculiar and the most terrible 
audience in the world. It may be these, 
but it is also the kindest and the most 
generous audience. To the prig, the bore, 
the sententious, the pompous, the would-be 
orator, the expert who poses as such, it is 
pitiless. It regards him for a few minutes 
with amusement or annoyance, then it 
simply melts away. There are several men 
whose first word is the signal for virtually 
the ‘whole House to rise and walk out. 
For such men their political career is over ; 
they can exercise no influence in debate ; 
no prime minister would include them in 
a government, because their presence 
would bring weakness rather than strength. 

But a man may be so nervous that he can 
scarcely speak; he may begin a sentence 
and be unable to finish it; he may mix his 
figures and forget his point. If he is simple 
and sincere, and really at bottom has some- 
thing to say, the House will hear him with 
extraordinary patience, and cover his lapses 
with a kindly cheer. Many a man, too, 
upon whom some conspicuous private 
sorrow has fallen has been almost over- 
whelmed for a moment when, the next 
time he rose to speak, he was greeted 
with a gentle hum of cheers from col- 
leagues and opponents alike, all dropping 
pol\tics for the instant to express personal 
good will and sympathy. Such a man 
r¢r afterward feels anything but respect- 
gard for the House of Commons as 











new member by the fact that he can de- 
iver it\ almost whenever he likes. He en- 
traditional right to be called upon 
peaker when he rises for the first 
time, no\matter how many other members 
(except privy councilors, and these often 
voluntarily give way) rise with him. If the 
Speaker does not immediately realize that 
it is a mai\len appearance, other members 
will often remind him by calling out, “ New 
member!” \ Naturally such an introduction 
directs general attention to the newcomer, 
and adds td his already sufficient terror. 
In solemn tpnes the Speaker pronounces 
his name, “\Mr. Blank’’; then there is 
total silence, and every eye is fixed upon 
him. He has yisen from a back bench, he 
is probably wedged between two col- 
leagues, the row of heads of his friends on 
the bench aed is on a level with his 


\ 
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THE PUBLIC LOBBY—A MEMBER TAKING IN A VISITOR 
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THE SPEAKER ENTERING THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
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knees—he feels, as somebody once said, 
as if he were standing in his bath-tub. 

The most brilliant men have quailed and 
failed before this ordeal: John Bright said 
he never rose to address the House of 
Commons without his knees knocking to- 
gether. It must be remembered, too, that 
at Westminster members have no desks 
before them, and that to read a newspaper 
or book is a grave breach of order. ‘There- 
fore those in the chamber have nothing to 
do but to listen to the speaker (who, for his 
part, has no desk to thump), unless he bores 
them, when they either chat in a low voice 
or walk out. And, as members take their 
hats with them into the House, and place 
them in their seats while speaking, there is 
the imminent danger of sitting down upon 
them. ‘This has happened many a time, and 
the effect upon other members may be 
imagined. I shall feel lifelong gratitude 
to my colleague, Mr. Allen, who dexter- 
ously removed my hat from beneath me 
just as I was sitting down in profound 
relief after finishing a maiden speech upon 
the deficiency of ammunition during the 
South African War. 

The maiden speech, in fact, is so trying 
an ordeal that I believe there are in the 
House of Commons to-day men elected in 
1900 who have never yet screwed up their 
courage to address it. 


PRAYERS AND SEATS 


THE House isa place of quaint ceremonial 
and queer habr® “It is large enough to 
hold only about half the members, the 
rest having to sit in the side galleries above 
on great occasions. To get a seat on the 
famous green benches themselves when 
there is to be a big debate, many prelimi- 
naries must be observed. In the first place, 
the member must go to the House before 
sufficient other members have been there to 
preémpt all the available seats. The front 
benches above the gangway on each side 
are sacred to members of the Government 
and the previous Government—now “his 
Majesty’s Opposition.” ‘Then the seats 
below the gangway on the Opposition side 
are nearly all allotted by tradition to the 
Irish party. Further, most of the corner 
seats are left by courtesy to members who 
have occupied them for many years. Any 
other member could take one of these, but 
nobody does. So the private member’s 
LXVIII.—2 
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choice is already somewhat restricted 
when he enters the dark, empty chamber 
at, say, one minute past midnight on the 
first day of a new session. 

On the table before the Speaker's chair 
he finds a number of cards with the word 
“Prayers” printed on them, and larger 
cards with a blank line for his signature. 
He writes his name on both these, and 
then lays them upon the green leather 
bench at the place he wishes to occupy. 
Theoretically he then remains “ within the 
precincts of the House,” but virtually he 
goes about his business. Ata few minutes 
before 2 p.M., however, he must be in that 
place again, awaiting the advent of the 
Speaker and the chaplain. A religious 
sanction is necessary to his undisturbed 
possession of that seat. 

The Speaker’s procession is one of the 
most curious and impressive little specta- 
cles to be seen in modern London. ‘Time 
has done nothing to impair its pristine 
dignity. Just before two o’clock, in the 
members’ lobby (into which open the main 
corridor of the House, the members’ pri- 
vate entrance, and the corridor from the 
central or public lobby), all the attendants 
of the House, who wear evening dress and 
gilt chains and badges (with a flying figure 
of Mercury hanging below them— symbol 
of speed !), and the police on duty, take up 
their position in two rows; and the in- 
spector of police, in charge of the Parlia- 
mentary force, stands facing the corridor 
leading to the members’ quarters and the 
Speaker’s rooms. As soon as he sees the 
head of the procession come round the 
distant corner he shouts in a stentorian 
voice, “ Hats off! Speaker!’ —a command 
instantly obeyed by all present, who are 
ranged in two rows at right angles, from 
the entrance to the corridor to the en- 
trance to the House. 

First comes a policeman, then one of 
the attendants, then the sergeant-at-arms, 
in court dress and sword, carrying the 
great gold mace upon his shoulder. Be- 
hind him walks the Speaker, in black laced 
coat, black knee-breeches and stockings, 
full-bottomed wig, and with a full robe of 
heavy black silk, its train borne behind him 
by his train-bearer. Next, walking side by 
side, come the Speaker’s chaplain and 
secretary, the former in ecclesiastical robe, 
with white gloves, and the latter (at the 
present time, his son) in morning dress. 
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Slowly, all stepping together, looking nei- 
ther to the right nor to the left, in silence 
broken only by their simultaneous footfall, 
the procession emerges into the lobby, 
paces to the exact center, turns at a precise 
right angle, everybody bowing low as the 
Speaker passes, and enters the House, the 
doors being closed at once behind it. 
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origin of which nobody seems to know. 
Then the Speaker mounts io his great 
carved chair, the chaplain retires back- 
ward, bowing three times, and the sergeant- 
at-arms comes up the floor and lays the 
mace in its place upon the table. 

The House of Commons is in session, 
and at the word “Amen”’ every member 
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A DIVISION-LOBBY —MEMBERS GIVING THEIR NAMES AT THE DESK 
AS THEY PASS THROUGH THE DOOR 


Then the sergeant-at-arms steps aside; 
the Speaker takes charge of his own robe 
and proceeds up the floor of the House 
between the two rows of benches filled 
with standing members. Thrice he stops 
and bows, and the members bow to him. 
Then he goes to the left of the clerks’ 
table, and the chaplain to the right; they 
pause a moment, and bow to each other 
(the sergeant-at-arms meanwhile placing 
the mace below the table); then they step 
up to the table, and the chaplain reads 
prayers—a ceremony lasting precisely five 
minutes, at which nostranger can be present, 
and one kept impressive, even after count- 
less repetition, bythe exceeding beauty and 
solemnity of the Elizabethan words, the 


present has lifted the little “ Prayers” card 
from the cushion before him (members 
turn during prayers) and slips it into a 
brass clip on the back of the bench. A 
rigid etiquette forbids the placing of the 
card in the clip except by the member 
himself present during prayers. So he has 
secured his seat for the day, and for the 
day only. If he wishes a reserved seat 
next day, the process must be repeated, 
except that on ordinary occasions he need 
not come to the House more than half an 
hour before the opening of the sitting. 


CATCHING THE SPEAKER’S EYE 


THE opportunity to speak comes to a 
member of Parliament otherwise than to 
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a member of Congress. At Westminster 
there is no allotting of time beforehand by 
the leaders, no giving a fixed list of mem- 
bers to the Speaker, no reminder from the 
chair when a member has taken up the 
time assigned to him, no possibility of 
reducing a member to silence when he 
has once begun, unless the whole debate 
is closured or unless he is guilty of re- 
peated and flagrant irrelevancy. A dozen 
or even a score of members rise together to 
“catch the Speaker's eye.” If among them 
there is a “front-bench man,’’i.e., a mem- 
ber either of the Government or the official 
Opposition, the Speaker calls upon him. 
If all are private members, he is guided 
by many considerations. As a rule, he 
recognizes speakers from each party in 
turn; a man of admitted position and in- 
fluence in the party, or an acknowledged 
expert upon the question under discussion, 
will be recognized before an unknown man ; 
a man who rises seldom will stand a better 
chance than a man who jumps up on every 
possible occasion. ; 

In a“ full-dress debate ” the party whips 
often give the Speaker a list of men on 
their own side who desire to speak, but the 
Speaker is not under the slightest obliga- 
tion, actual or conventional, to recognize 
these men. His choice is absolutely free 
and unquestionable. A member is called 
upon by name, and this is the only time 
his name is ever heard in the House, 
unless he incurs the penalty of being 
“named” by the Speaker. Sometimes it 
happens that a man will sit for hours, rising 
at every opportunity, without being called. 
When this happens, he is naturally apt to 
think more of his own grievance than of 
the great difficulties and delicacies of the 
Speaker's task. 

“MR, SPEAKER” 
Ir is doubtless because the position of 
Speaker is so onerous that the rewards 
attached to it are so great. He is originally 
a member of Parliament, like the rest, and 
is selected by the leader of the House, 
who is not necessarily the Prime Minister, 
from among his own followers for his 
personal character and dignity and _ his 
knowledge of Parliamentary procedure. 
He is usually elected unanimously by vote 
of the House, and from that moment he 


+ 


ceases to be a party man, and his con- 


stituency is divided in its feelings be- 
tween the honor of returning the Speaker 
and the disadvantage of being, for all 
practical purposes, unrepresented in Par- 
liament. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons 
is a personage enjoying the greatest official 
dignity and social consideration. He-is the 
first commoner in thé realm ; his invitations 
to dinner are almost equivalent to a royal 
command ; court dress is worn by members 
who dine with him officially ; in the House 
he is treated with extreme deference, and 
he receives a salary of £5000 and the 
use of a magnificent house, which forms 
part of the Palace of Westminster. He 
retains office, though the politics of the 
ministry may change, through successive 
administrations until his health fails or 
he deems himself to have earned retire- 
ment. Then the sovereign bestows a 
peerage upon him, and the country a mu- 
nificent pension. 

The House of Commons has been singu- 
larly fortunate in its Speakers. The pres- 
ent incumbent is the Right Hon. William 
Court Gully, member for Leamington, a 
Liberal before he was raised above all 
party ties. It is a splendid position, and 
though its intellectual demands are un- 
ceasing and its merely physical demands 
exhausting, it is splendidly rewarded. 

The position is as exhausting as it is 
distinguished. During a large part of the 
session the Speaker must be in the chair 
from 2 p.M. till after midnight, except 
during the dinner-hour, from half-past 
seven to nine; and even when the House 
is in committee, and the chairman of 
committees is presiding, he must be in of- 
ficial dress in his house, which communi- 
cates directly with the lobby behind his 
chair, ready to appear at a moment’s notice 
if summoned. 

He must, of course, know every member 
by sight and be able to recall his name in- 
stantly. It is astounding sometimes when 
from a back bench there rises some member 
who is utterly unknown by sight to his 
fellow-members, who seldom attends and 
hardly ever speaks, and has nothing what- 
ever distinctive in his manner or appear- 
ance, to hear the Speaker say “ Mr. Blank,” 
as readily as if he were accustomed to ad- 
dress him every day. 

Moreover, although the House of Com- 
mons is the most decorous representative 
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assembly in the world, neither bell nor 
gavel existing to quell tumult, there is not 
a little suppressed passion near the surface, 
which in a moment may place the Speaker 
face to face with a position of the greatest 


delicacy. I shall never forget how sud- 
denly one explosion occurred. In a quiet 
but crowded House Mr. Chamberlain, then 
Colonial Secretary, was explaining the re- 
lations of the government with some in- 
dividual in South Africa. “ He isa traitor,” 
interjected Mr. John Dillon. “The honor- 
able gentleman,” retorted Mr. Chamber- 
lain, “is a good judge of traitors.” An 
angry cheer from the Government benches 
emphasized the offensive implication. Mr. 
Dillon at once appealed to the Speaker to 
say whether such an expression was in 
order. ‘The Speaker ruled that the remark 
was not unparliamentary. “Then, Mr. 
Speaker,” continued John Dillon, “I de- 
sire to say that the right honorable gentle- 
man is a damned liar.””! 

Of course uproar followed, and Mr. 
D:llon was at once suspended. The method 
of this is peculiar, and is known as “nam- 
ing’? a member. When a member refuses 
to withdraw an offensive epithet or to obey 
the ruling of the chair, the Speaker, after 
one or two appeals to him, says, “Then I 
name you, Mr. John Blank.’’ Whereupon 
the leader of the House, or, in his absence, 
the senior minister present, instantly rises 
and says, “I beg to move, sir, that Mr. 
John Blank be suspended from the service 
of the House.”’ No discussion of the mo- 
tion is permitted, and when the Speaker 
puts it, if there are any “noes,” a division 
takes place in the usual way. 

HOW THE 


HOUSE VOTES 


WHEN a vote is to be taken, the Speaker 
begins by saying, “Strangers rust with- 
draw.” A clerk at the table then turns 
over a sand-glass which runs for two min- 
utes, a button is pressed which sets electric 
bells ringing in all parts of the building, 
the few privileged visitors who have seats 
“under the gallery’ are ushered out, and 
members come trooping in from terrace 
and tea-room, from dining-room and smok- 
ing-rooms, from library and lobbies. Then 
the doors of the chamber are locked by the 
sergeant-at-arms, the Speaker again puts the 
question, and if the “noes” persist—or, 
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indeed, a solitary “no”’—he says: “ Ayes 
to the right and noes to the left. Tellers 
for the ayes, Mr. A and Mr. B; tellers for 
the noes, Mr. C and Mr. D.”. Then slowly 
the members pass into the two broad cor- 
ridors on each side of the chamber, at the 
end of each of which is a narrow double 
wicket, where two division-clerks tick off 
their names from a printed list. As they 
pass through a door back to the chamber, 
they are counted aloud —“ One, two, three ” 
—by two tellers, one each from the two 
differing parties represented in the roll. 
On private members’ motions, private 
members “tell’’; on Government motions 
the official whips on each side act as 
tellers. 

When the division-lobbies are empty, the 
senior teller on each side informs the clerk 
at the table of the number in his lobby, 
and the figures are written on a slip of 
paper and handed to the senior teller of 
the side which has a majority. The four 
tellers then advance abreast up the floor 
of the House, bowing three times to the 
Speaker, who awaits them standing, the 
teller on the right having the figures in his 
hand, which he reads and hands to the 
Speaker, who reads them again and _ for- 
mally announces that “the ayes (or noes) 
have it.” The House thus.sees, from the 
position of the tellers, before the figures 
are read, which side has won, and when an 
unexpected victory has been gained, long 
cheers from the victorious party often delay 
the reading of the figures. 

On the rare and great occasions when 
a government is defeated, —this involving 
their resignation, a change of ministry, 
and a general election, —the appearance of 
the Opposition whips on the right of the 
four tellers would mean an outburst of 
cheering lasting perhaps five minutes. 
Without any enthusiasm, however, a vote 
as thus taken in the House of Commons 
occupies about fifteen minutes, and as it 
frequently happens that there are from four 
to eight divisions in a single sitting, and 
toward the end of the session sometimes 
from a dozen to twenty, a vast amount of 
time is consumed during the Parliamentary 
year by the somewhat cumbrous method of 
“ayes to the right, noes to the left.” 

Every morning, with the proceedings 
and new bills and Order of the Day which 
every member receives, is a list of the voters 
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in each division. Every vote cast by a 
member is thus on permanent record, and 
appears in “ Hansard,” the official Parlia- 
mentary report. 


THE “WHIPS” 


THE whips of whom I have spoken are 
an institution without exact parallel, so far 
as I know, in any other representative 
body. They are of two kinds, written and 
human. The former is a written statement, 
mechanically reproduced, of the business 
during the day, delivered by messenger at 
the residence of every member every morn- 
ing, containing a request, more. or less 
urgent, that he will be present. The ur- 
gency of the request is indicated by the 
number of times it is underlined. Thus a 
“four-line whip” must not be lightly dis- 
regarded, while a “five-line whip” means 
that a member disobeying it will find him- 
self in serious trouble with the officials of 
his own party, and possibly even with his 
constituents. The written whip is thus a 
purely partizan document, sent out by party 
messengers, at party expense. It emanates 
from the human whip, whose function is 
that of the whipper-in of a pack of hounds, 
—from whom his name is obviously taken, 
—namely, to see that all his forces are on 
hand and at work. 

On the Government side the whips are 
officials, with regular offices and salaries. 
The chief is called Patronage Secretary to 
the Treasury, and draws a salary of £2000; 
the others are Junior Lords of the Treasury, 
and draw salaries of £1000 each. Their 
duties at the Treasury are of the most formal 
description, all their energies being given 
to party organization and attendance at 
the House ef Commons. The Opposition 
whips are the same, with the important 
exception that they hold, of course, no 
offices and draw no salaries. 

The chief whip of the party in office is 
a very hard-worked and much-harassed 
man. He isin closest touch with his chief, 
the Prime Minister; he must keep him in- 
formed of currents of feeling in the party; 
he must assist him in planning the details 
of business in Parliament; to him go all 
members on his own side with “ views,” or 
grievances, or requests, or ambitions re- 
garding knighthoods and baronetcies and 
peerages ; he has charge of the party funds; 
to the constituencies he is the official head 
of the party organization ; most important 
LXVIII.—3 
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of all, he must take care that there is at all 
times in the House of Commons a majority 
of members of Government views, that the 
ministry may never be defeated by a divi- 
sion unexpectedly taken. Upon this, of 
course, the very life of the whole Govern- 
ment depends, for a ministry holds office 
only so long as it enjoys the confidence of 
the House of Commons, and an adverse 
vote on a serious issue, when the whips 
are “telling,” involves the immediate pla- 
cing in the King’s hands of the resignations 
of the entire ministry. 

The Government whips can account at 
any moment for every member of. their 
side: they have always a complete list of 
those present in the House, and the num- 
bers of the Opposition present; they know 
not only where every one of these men is 
living in town, but during critical times 
they. are even kept informed of where he 
is spending the evening. When, as at pres- 
ent, the normal Government majority is 
well over a hundred, the task of the chief 
whip is comparatively easy; but when, as 
during the last Liberal Government, under 
Lord Rosebery, the majority at best is 
only about a dozen, it is a herculean task 
to insure that there shall be at all times in 
the House more supporters of the Govern- 
ment than of the Opposition. As will be 
remembered, Lord Rosebery’s ministry 
was defeated, and went out of office in 
1895, on a scratch vote (only 257 members 
being present out of 670) about the amount 
of cordite in reserve—amounting, at a time 
of profound peace, to 135,000,000 rounds, 
which the House of Commons, by a ma- 
jority of seven, decided was not enough. 

Sometimes it happens that a debate 
shows signs of concluding earlier in the 
evening than had been expected, that the 
Government whips had not pledged their 
men to be back till a later hour, and that 
therefore they have not a majority present. 
Then there is a fine hurrying and scurry- 
ing, and anxious hasty colloquies between 
ministers and the chief whip ; some handy 
member is put up to continue the debate 
indefinitely till the position is safe, which 
he does to the irrepressible annoyance of 
the Opposition, who soon realize the situa- 
tion, and address derisive observations to 
him; telegrams are despatched, the tele- 
phones are set hard at work, and mes- 
sengers are hurried off in cabs in all 
directions to bring back members from 
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clubs and theaters and dinner-parties. 
When enough have arrived, a sign conveys 
the fact to the member who is prosing on; 
he obediently and thankfully subsides, and 
the division is safely taken. 

The whips must be in almost constant 
attendance when the House is sitting, and 
their work is thus very hard and weari- 
some, and often extends over many years. 
But reward comes at last, in the shape of 
some honorable and well-paid post in the 
gift of the Government. The chief Union- 
ist whip is Sir Alexander Acland-Hood, and 
the chief Liberal whip Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone. 


“KEEPING THE DOOR” 


IT may occur to some critical reader to 
ask how the whips can be sure that all their 
men who have been ticked off on the list 
as entering the House are still there at any 
particular time. The answer turns on one 
of the many curious conventions in the 
etiquette of Parliamentary life. There are 
several exits from the House, but a mem- 
ber of the party in office—for which, as I 
have said, a majority at any moment is a 
matter of life and death—is bound by an 
unwritten code not to leave the House 
except by the members’ private corridor. 
To do this, he must pass the swinging glass 
doors of the members’ lobby, beside which 
sit always two whips, —“ keeping the door,” 
as it is called,—who permit none of their 
own men to leave (of course they have no 
authority except that conferred by tradi- 
tion) unless they have each “ paired” with 
some member of the Opposition also pres- 
ent, both agreeing not to vote until after 
a certain hour. These “pairs” are entered 
on a paper in the “no” lobby, and con- 
stitute a binding engagement of honor. 
If by accident an Opposition member who 
is paired with a supporter of the Govern- 
ment finds himself shut in the House when 
a division is called, he must vote with the 
Government. Thus, as members always 
enter by these doors, and cannot leave 
when votes are expected unless they pair 
and take away an Opposition member with 
them, the number present is always known 
by the Government whips, and the majority 
certain. 

As a large majority of members of 
Parliament may be described, for want of 
a better term, as being “in ‘society,” — 
political life, with us, being deemed a 
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career which confers honor even upon the 
most highly placed,—a large number dine 
out every night, and therefore “ dinner 
pairs,” lasting till half-past ten, are greatly 
in demand. As a rule, at least half the 
members present after dinner are in even- 
ing dress, for every night, too, during the 
season a number of dinner-parties are given 
in the private dinimg-rooms of the House. 
The dinner is not very good, but people 
find the surroundings interesting and like 
to have well-known parliamentarians 
pointed out to them. 


“TEA ON THE TERRACE” 


THE most attractive hospitality of the 
House, however, is the famous “tea on 
the terrace.” The terrace runs along the 
river front of the House of Commons, 
with an entrance to the Speaker’s house at 
one end and to the House of Lords at the 
other. Here, at small tables, and served 
by neat waitresses, during the season, mem- 
bers regale their women acquaintances 
with tea and strawberries, and the sight is 
certainly one of the prettiest of social 
London. The exquisite Gothic background 
of the Palace of Westminster, the stately 
river crowded with traffic before, a glimpse 
of St. Paul’s down-stream, the fine build- 
ings of St. Thomas’s Hospital opposite, 
up-stream a little way the historic Lollards’ 
Tower and Lambeth Palace, the residence 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, a score 
of the best-known men in England to look 
at, the latest political gossip to pick up, 
and a couple of hundred ladies in their 
smartest frocks to admire, the scene en- 
livened now and then by the scurry of 
members when the division-bells ring—no 
wonder that invitations to “ come and have 
tea on the terrace” are always welcomed. 

Old-fashioned members, and perhaps a 
few unduly serious younger ones, deplore 
this frivolous invasion of the sacred pre- 
cincts, and passengers on the penny steam- 
ers passing the terrace have even been 
known to shout “Go and work!” to the 
members at tea; but the reasons why the 
House of Commons does not get through 
more work must be sought elsewhere than 
in the seductive presence of the fair tea- 
drinkers. Moreover, as ladies can hear 
debates only from behind a brass grille 
which hides them from view, just as the 
ladies of the Sultan’s harem look down 

















upon the Selamlik, it seems the least of 
compensations that we are able to offer 
them strawberries and tea in the open. 


“ORDER, ORDER!” 


Mr. PARNELL is said to have replied to a 
new member who asked him how he might 
best learn the rules of the House of Com- 
mons, “ By breaking them.”’ The advice 
was excellent, but there is no difficulty in 
learning the minor rules, for every member 
is a guardian of them, and twenty simulta- 
neous cries of “Order, order!” warn an 
unconscious offender. 

It is out of order to read a book or a 
newspaper; to stand while another mem- 
ber is on his feet addressing the chair; to 
address a member personally in a speech, 
all observations being addressed to the 
Speaker ; to pass between the Speaker and 
the member addressing him; to wear the 
hat while standing. As long as you are 
seated you may wear your hat at any angle 
you like; if you rise but for a moment, 
passing along the bench, you must un- 
cover. On the other hand, it is quite in 
order, if you are a front-bench man, to 
lie back flat on the bench, with your feet 
on the table in front of the Speaker. The 
spectacle of a young under-secretary thus 
presenting the soles of his boots, within a 
few feet, to the face of a statesman old 
enough to be his grandfather and address- 
ing an eloquent speech to a hushed House, 
is, to say the least, a curious one. Some 
young front-bench men do this; others 
do not. 

“ Order, order,” from the Speaker’s lips, 
corresponds to the violent ringing of the 
bell of the President of the French Cham- 
ber, or the knocking of the Speaker’s gavel 
in the House of Representatives, and is in 
practice more effective than either of these. 
It is, as I have said, grossly out of order 
to refer to a member by name. Ministers 
are called by their official titles—“ the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,” “the Colo- 
nial Secretary’; and private members by 
the name of their constituency—“ the 
honorable member for the St. Austell 
division of Cornwall.” A lawyer is “the 
honorable and learned member,” a soldier 
“the honorable and gallant member.” A 
member on your own side is “my honor- 
able friend.” 

A member may not be addressed per- 
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sonally by another member. I recollect an 
amusing reproof of a trifling breach of this 
order by the lightning-witted Mr. Healy. 
A member on the other side of the House 
quoted another member sitting above him. 
“T never said anything of the kind,” in- 
terrupted the latter. “Yes, you did,” re- 
plied the former. “ You’re quite mistaken,” 
retorted his friend. “Tim” Healy was on 
his feet in an instant. “Mr. Speaker,” he 
remarked gravely, “may we hear a little 
of this dialogue?” 

The use of expressions on the border-line 
of the permissible gives frequent occasion 
for the intervention of the Speaker. It is 
out of order to cry “Shame!” but you may 
characterize an opponent’s statement as 
“calumnious.” There is, by the way, no 
clapping of hands in the House of Com- 
mons, all applause taking the form of a 
cry of “Hear, hear!” This is much more 
effective than hand-clapping, which seems 
very cold and feeble beside the vast 
varieties and gradations of feeling, from 
mild assent to thundering cheers or angry 
sarcasm, which can be thrown into these 
two monosyllables. 

The ferocious “ Yaw, yaw!” of one of 
the most kindly of men, Sir Howard Vin- 
cent, is something that strangers are taken 
to Westminster to hear. The sarcastic 
cheer is very common, and I recall one 
fatal example of its use. Mr. Gladstone 
was once drawing very remarkable con- 
clusions from some figures—an art in which 
he was an unapproached master. A mem- 
ber on the other side laughed out a “ Hear, 
hear,” ironically. Gladstone stopped in- 
stantly, and turned and looked with in- 
terest at the interrupter, who assuredly 
would at that moment have given a good 
deal to recall his words. Then he turned 
back to the Speaker. “Sir,” he said, “the 
honorable gentleman laughs.” For a 
minute or two he quoted from memory a 
long string of figures proving the ac- 
curacy of what he had previously said. 
“The next time the honorable member 
laughs,” he continued in honeyed tones, 
“T would advise him—I would venture to 
counsel him—to ornament his laugh—to 
decorate it—with an idea.” 

There is a long distance from that ex- 
quisite rebuke to the retort of the Irish 
member who said, “Sir, it ’s no use the 
right honorablegentleme ‘aking his head 
in the teeth of his own . m 
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THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS 


OneE of the most curious things about 
the House of Commons is the only way 
you can get out of it, short of committing 
a felony or becoming a bankrupt or a 
lunatic. You cannot resign your seat; no 
such action exists in Parliamentary pro- 
cedure. But in the dim past, to prevent 
corruption, it was enacted that any member 
accepting an office of profit from. the 
crown must be reélected by his constitu- 
ents. Therefore a private member who is 
given office vacates his seat and must sub- 
mit himself to reélection. And the only 
way to get out of Parliament when you 
are once in is to do the same. So an office 
is kept always ready for members wishing 
to resign. It is the stewardship of the 
three Chiltern Hundreds of Stoke, Des- 
borough, and Bodenham, a district in the 
Buckinghamshire hills once infested with 
robbers, from whom the steward was sup- 
posed to protect the inhabitants. It is in 
the gift of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who bestows it immediately upon 
any member applying for it, whose seat is 
thereby vacated. It is kept for one day, 
and then resigned. “It is Mr. Blank’s 
intention to apply for the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds,” is the way in which a member’s 
intended resignation is announced in the 
press. I have often wondered whether the 
one-day steward draws any salary; and if 
so, how much; and what would happen if 
he declined to resign his stewardship, and 
announced his intention of devoting the 
rest of his life to the pursuit of those 
Buckinghamshire bandits. 


“WHO GOES HOME?” 


As a fitting conclusion to this account of 
some aspects of the life of the House of 
Commons I may point out one striking 
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difference between Parliament and Con- 
gress. When a member of the House of 
Representatives dies, his desk, if I re- 
member aright, is hung with crape, the 
House adjourns for a day out of respect 
to his memory, on a later day personal 
tributes are paid him, these are printed in 
a brochure with his portrait executed by 
the Bureau of Engraving, and, indeed, I 
believe a deputation of his fellow-members 
escorts his body home to his native State. 

When a member of Parliament dies, 
nothing whatever is done, not a word is 
said, not a resolution passed ; the incident 
is simply ignored, until after a week the 
chief whip makes a motion that “Mr. 
Speaker do issue his warrant to the Clerk 
of the Crown to make out a new writ for 
the electing of a member to serve in this 
present Parliament for the borough of 
Blank, in the place of Mr. A B 
deceased.” 

A man may have been a faithful mem- 
ber of the House of Commons for half a 
century, giving the best of his life and a 
considerable part of his means to the ser- 
vice of his country without pay, honor, or 
reward, yet his death receives no more of- 
ficial notice than would that of the kitchen 
cat. It seems rather barbarous. But 
otherwise the going home of members is 
marked nightly by a curious and touching 
survival. In the old days of linkmen and 
footpads, members did not care to adven- 
ture alone into the wilds of London at 
night, so they went home in little bands 
for mutual protection. And still, when the 
House rises, from policeman to policeman, 
down winding stairs and along echoing 
corridors, till it reaches Palace Yard out- 
side and tells the nodding cab-horses that 
the last task of their long day has come, 
sounds the stentorian cry that has marked 
the nightly close of Parliament for innu- 
merable generations—“ Who goes home ? ” 
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a HEY were beginning to feel quite at home in their little 
studio of the Rue de Seine in Paris. It was under the 
Mansard roof of one of those old gray buildings the 
facade of which leans slightly back from the street, giving 
them an air of cold aristocracy. The location was convenient 
for them, being in the center of the guartier where American 
art students congregate; the atelier Julien was near, and so 
“ were the Louvre and the Luxembourg. 

The nooks and corners of their room were already filled with knick- 
knacks and mementos and such trifles that lend human interest to a place 
and make it dear and homelike. Sketches were pinned in profusion over 
the walls, and the cold glare of newly bought plaster casts had mellowed 
and toned down. In fact, things had toned down so well that the bust of 
Socrates had come to be used for a hat-rack and had an old. pipe stuck 
in the corner of the mouth. Ima certain slanting light he even seemed 
to smile at Barye’s little bear, which danced on as happily as ever, al- 
though his head lay on the shelf at his feet. 

The happy-go-lucky Bohemianism of the Latin Quarter was just what 
their artistic temperament had longed for, but the “ greasy,” long-haired 
variety had no charm for them, They had exchanged their derbies for 
soft Rembrandtesque hats, but at the wearing of baggy corduroy trousers 
and everlasting black cotton shirts they drew the line. 

Oh, happy days sacred to art, without a care for the morrow, with all 
Paris wide open to their admiring gaze, like an antique casket overflowing 
with the resplendent gems of ages! The delightful climate, the felicitous 
mode of life, and, I dare say, the tall glasses of absinthe that they sipped 
in the jolly company of French fellow-students around the quaint three- 
legged tables in front of the cafés along the “ Boul’ Miche,” all tended to 
put our future artists in the best of spirits. 
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Consequently, great was the sound of 
singing and hallooing at times in the peace- 
ful and sonorous house. At dusk, when it 
grew too dark to paint, Harvey would 
thrum on his banjo, an instrument most 
unpleasant to French ears, and his buoyant 
friend Norton would lay down his cigarette 
and clap his hands or do a little step when 
they struck a Southern melody. Now and 
then he ended a jolly tune with a whoop 
and a yell. 

But loud also were the remonstrances of 
the paunchy little concierge, who, on one 
memorable afternoon, cap in hand, and 
avoiding Norton’s domineering glance, 
mumbled to our friends the oft-recurring 
refrain : 

“Monsieur de Crocabiche—le monsieur 
next door—has complained again this 
morning, has threatened to—to—to—if 
the young —savages—”’ 

Norton was ready to bellow forth one 
of his stentorian phrases of discontent, 
when the more diplomatic Harvey pressed 
a two-franc piece in the old man’s hand. 
The sparkle of the coin had hardly disap- 
peared into his roomy pocket when it shone 
again in his eye. 

“Tt would be with grand plaisir that the 
concierge would do any little job to repay 
messieurs—wax the floor, fetch up water, 
or—”’ 

“No, thanks,” ejaculated Norton; “but 
tell your rattle-pated, bottle-shouldered 
Monsieur ‘ Croaky’ that he makes me tired 
with his continual complaints. Tell him 
that his furor scribendi—yes, tell him in 
Latin; he loves it—is complicated by a 
severe attack of cacoéthes carpendi ; vulgo, 
a mania for finding fault, which has now 
reached the acute stage. According to the 
learned exponents of psychiatry, sometimes 
called for short neuro-psycho-physio- 
medico-physicists, both these horrible dis- 
eases are chronic and incurable; they will 
play him and us a mean trick some day 
unless he is forcefully removed to the luna- 
tics at Charenton. As an artist I like odd 
characters, but if this keeps up I am afraid 
I shall have to transmogrify the freak into 
a little ball of hash.” 

The simple concierge, awed by Norton’s 
threat and his display of medical know- 
ledge, asked timidly : 

“Monsieur Norton, is that—er—that 
‘caco—’ catching? Any fear of—” 

But suddenly the door was slammed in 
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his face, and he found himself alone on the 
landing. 

He had just reéntered his age and was 
looking up something in a medical almanac 
when two persons came up the six flights 
of creaky stairs. The first was a sweet, 
slender, and sprightly girl. She knocked 
lightly at the studio door, and was ad- 
mitted with a warm “ Hello!” of welcome. 

Miss Lee was a vocalist and had come 
to Paris to perfect herself in her art at the 
Conservatory. She was a cousin of Nor- 
ton’s, and being deeply interested in his 
work, helped him by posing for him in 
costume. His first picture of her had been 
admired at the Salon, and he had begun a 
larger canvas with all the feverish ambition 
born of first success. 

Oftentimes while the trio were silently 
working under the soft radiance of the 
skylight, Harvey would suddenly whistle 
a few bars of the latest Parisian chanson- 
nette to conceal a smile that came to his 
lips: he had caught a lingering glance of 
Norton’s, or a blush on the maiden’s cheek, 
or some other trifling telltale as airy as a 
butterfly’s wing, but significant to the in- 
terested observer. He had never whistled 
so much as during the last few days. But 
this is wandering too far. 

Close on the girl’s heels, up came a 
dark, long, lean, lank scarecrow of a man. 
His eyes sparkled in deep caverns above a 
great hooked nose, and his mouth was 
half hidden under a long, stringy mustache. 
His chin, not unlike the prow of a canal- 
boat, offered a roomy field for a little 
stubby growth dignified in French by the 
name of mouche. His hair was long; his 
chapeau was a wide-brimmed beaver for the 
possession of which a musketeer of Louis 
XIII would readily have fought a duel. 

He wore a close-fitting frock-coat ; loose 
trousers, very narrow at the ankles, flapped 
sadly about his spindle-shanks; a huge 
black tie was wound around his neck and 
ended in a complex knot, the intricate 
secret of which must have been handed 
down from father to son for many a 
generation. 

Under one arm he carried, or rather 
hugged, a ponderous book. In his right 
hand he held a stout cane which he fin- 
gered as one would a fencing-foil. In 
short, a physiognomist would have classi- 
fied him as a nondescript between a book- 
worm and a krfight errant. 




















Even in Paris, where eccentric masks 
abound, people stared at him. He walked 
as in a dream, with his chin low on his 
breast. If, perchance, any one spoke to 
him, he would adroitly turn the subject 
and grandiloquently preach that every- 
thing modern is all wrong. Then tossing 
back his head, he would declaim: 

“ Cornebleu / give me the bon vieux temps, 
when every genti/homme carried a sword to 
defend his honor and property. Ow, mon- 
sieur, 1 am Herculonidas de Crocabiche, 
the last of the name. I trace my lineage 
back to the crusades; all of my ancestors 
performed valorous deeds in redressing 
grievances, righting wrongs, and protect- 
ing ladies by force of arms. Oh for the 
ring of spurs, the clash of steel against 
steel! JMJorbleu/ you scoundrels, have at 
you! Take this! and this! and again!” 

And the poor wretch would pierce and 
cleave the air with his stick ; then he would 
fall again into a sad reverie. 

Our artists had made a poster, a cari- 
cature of the worthy man. By simply 
adding to his usual make-up a pair of spurs 
and sticking a goose-quill through the 
brim of his hat, they had made of him a 
character fit for the stage of Bobino. By 
design or chance this sketch was displayed 
on the wall facing the door, and Croca- 
biche, for the first time in his life, had seen 
himself as he appeared to others. He hated 
the boys for that reason, and called them 
“les sauvages.” They had condensed his 
name into “ Croaky” and had him known 
throughout the house under the sobriquet 
of “le chevalier sans bourse et sans cer- 
velle.” 

He caught sight of the young woman as 
she entered the studio, and, with the ap- 
preciative eye of a Frenchman, did not fail 
to notice her charming appearance. Out 
of the depths of a pocket crammed with 
papers he drew a large brass key and van- 
ished into the room adjoining that of our 
friends. 

It was a strange place. The dust of 
years had accumulated on douguins and 
paperasses that littered table and floor. 
Every space not occupied by books was 
taken up by weapons of all periods. 
Lances, pikes, halberds, voulges, guisarmes 
bristled in one corner; another was occu- 
pied by match-, wheel-, and flint-locks, 
while on a shelf thronged queer-shaped 
tilting-helmets, casques, sallets, heaumes, 
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corselets, and greaves. The walls were 
hung with battle-axes, morning-stars, and 
swords of all kinds, from the long Toledo 


blade down to the short left-handed 
dagger. 

Amid all this mortiferous parapher- 
nalia shone some highly colored heraldic 
devices. Haughtiest of them all was the 
escutcheon of the Crocabiches. It was all 
he inherited, it was all that was left of the 
patrimony of his forefathers, but the proud 
heir thought resignedly, “Tout est perdu 
fors l’honneur,” as the most noble, king 
Francois, the first of the name, exclaimed 
after losing the battle of Pavia. 

That priceless legacy was a moldy scroll 
of parchment, and thereupon was painted, 
with all the naiveté of a Gothic illuminator 
of manuscripts, the allusive blazon of the 
Crocabiches: in a field or, a hind rampant 
gules, five wolf’s teeth sable, moving from 
the dexter side. (Croc and diche mean re- 
spectively tusk and hind.) The whole was 
crowned with a fantastic helmet where- 
from depended a wealth of trapping, man- 
tling, supporters, arabesques, and what not. 

Oh, that language heraldic, that tongue 
archaic, unintelligible to the Philistine bour- 
geois, how he loved it! He had compiled 
an important work on armorial bearings, 
the fruit of years of patient researches. On 
the cover he would have imprinted in let- 
ters of gold the motto, “That which is old 
has for me a special charm.” Not in 
French, not in the tongue of the con- 
cierge,—no, that would be too common- 
place,—but in the tongue of the Cesars, 
thus: “ Quod antiquus id mihi est gratius.”’ 

He was about to put the finishing 
touches to his work, thanks to the informa- 
tion secreted for ages in his newly acquired 
treasure. This was a voluminous old tome 
bound in sheepskin and brazen clasps, “ La 
Héroique Histoire du Duché de Norman- 
die,” which he had ferreted out of the trash 
of a third-hand book-stall along the quays 
of the Seine. 

He sat down at his table in an antique 
arm-chair and read for hours the heavy 
Gothic type. He had written all through 
the previous night; he was exceedingly 
feverish, and his mind was all awhirl. He 
read on: 


The carnage ceased only at sundown, 
and upward of two thousand knights and 
squires were slain on the battlefield. Among 
them were: 
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Farfouillon de Patatrac, nephew of the Lord 
d’Escrabioulles and grand master of the cross- 
bows, who bore for arms: per bend sinister, 
bendy of six, sable and argent, counterchanged. 

Castelbceuf de Montancloppe, Baron de Pas- 
timouche— 


His eyelids were getting heavier; the 
lines were all in a jumble; they seemed 
far away; his face was getting nearer and 
nearer the book: 


—de Pastimouche, was found hard by the 
enemy’s camp, his head cleft in twain. His 
escutcheon: on a field vert, a serpent gules— 
two thousand knights—slain—battlefield— two 
thousand red serpents—two thousand cloven 
heads—in—in a fff—in a field— 


Crocabiche was asleep, his nose wedged 
in the open book, his long arms hanging 
limp by his sides. 

Suddenly he was awakened by a crash. 
He straightened up, rubbing his eyes. He 
was in complete darkness. 

“What, is it night? Am I dreaming? 
Hark! Another crash!” 

He could distinctly hear the shuffle of 
feet next door; now a chair was upset. He 
rose and placed his ear to the wall. Sub- 


dued attempts at screaming were audible. 
“Don’t pull her by the hair!” said a 
man’s voice. 
Crocabiche’s heart beat faster. 
“Tonnerre! Quels sauvages, ces Améri- 
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cains!’’ grumbled he. 

Again a noise of wrestling, then a body 
violently thrown against the partition fell 
to the floor with a dull thump. 

The Frenchman leaped like a cat, then 
all was still for a while. He wiped the cold 
sweat from his brow. 

“You ’ll break her back!” exclaimed 
the voice. 

“Sit on her feet and keep them down!” 
vociferated a deeper bass, which he recog- 
nized as Norton’s. 

Crocabiche’s vivid imagination could 
easily picture the weird drama being en- 
acted in the adjoining room. He remem- 
bered the young woman who entered it. 
Oh, it was too monstrous to believe! 

His chivalric blood was boiling; he 
threw back his head. 

“Cornebleu! How can I, Herculonidas 
de Crocabiche, suffer a beautiful damsel to 
be murdered without assisting her with my 
manly arm? Oh, those foolish maidens 
who go about unchaperoned in this modern 
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Babylon! Oui, one man against two,— 
perhaps more,—but what of such paltry 
odds? ’T will be a glorieuse bataille /”’ 

He already imagined himself in the 
vortex of a pandemonium of raging mon- 
sters, supporting the fair lady with one 
arm, and with his trusty blade holding the 
furies aloof and finally overcoming them 
all, while far above, in the azure of bygone 
ages, the ghosts of his ancestors nodded 
their cicatrized heads in approval and 
murmured : “’T was nobly done; thou art 
a Crocabiche indeed, and the most intrepid 
hero of these degenerate days.” 

Through the darkness of his armory he 
reached out a trembling hand along the 
wall and snatched down an old sword. He 
stumbled over a helmet, picked it up, and 
clapped it on his head. 

“Oh, where is that fisfolet that always 
hung nearthe door? Ah,I haveit! Now, 
forward!” 

He rushed out like a madman. In two 
strides he was at the studio door; it was 
unlocked ; he threw it wide open. 

There he stood, framed tn the door- 
way, a fuming grotesque, Cervantes’s Don 
Quixote resurrected. 

His face was convulsed, his eyes were 
flashing. A battered morion crested his 
brow. In his right hand he flourished a 
long rapier, and in the other quivered an 
enormous flint-lock. 

He caught sight of a lifeless form on 
the floor and two men on their knees, 
startled by his bellicose apparition. 

“ Par Lucifer / surrender, you cutthroats! 
Yield, or I ll slash and hack your sacrées 
carcasses! Mille cornebleu! \et go that 
woman, or—or—or—”’ 

The words stuck in his throat. He 
leveled the pistol at Norton and pulled 
the trigger. Click! The flint hit the steel 
with a spark, but the charge failed to 
go off. 

With one leap Norton pounced on the 
Frenchman. Harvey came to his feet with 
a bound, but in doing so struck the table 
and upset the taper. Then came total 
darkness. 

In less time than it takes to relate it 
Crocabiche was disarmed, thrown, and 
rolled in the rug on which he fell, although 
he struggled, as the French say, “like a 
devil dipped in holy water.” His last 
“Cornebleu!” had been suddenly cut in 
twain by Harvey’s handkerchief being tied 
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THE 


over his mouth, and the unuttered half 
fairly choked him. 

After our friends regained their breath, 
they held a consultation in the dark while 
sitting comfortably on their prisoner. His 
doom was being decided. 

They soon had a rope tightly knotted 
around the mummy-like form, leaving only 
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head and heels, he almost managed to turn 
over, but suddenly slipped and came down 
with a bang against the nearest piece. of 
furniture. It happened to be the easel that 
held Norton’s unfinished picture. The easel 
rolled back on its rusted casters with a 
chirping noise of shifting scenery. 

Again he tried to move; again he struck 
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the head uncovered. After fumbling in a 
closet for a moment, both left the studio 
without another word, carefully locking the 
door with a double turn of the key. 

The bundle of misery heard the noise of 
their footsteps gradually die away down 
the silent stairs. Poor “Croaky’”’! He 
summoned all his feeble strength, strained 
every flabby muscle to extricate himself 
from his casing, but allin vain. His anger 
grew to a frenzy. 

At last, by bracing his long body on 


TO PUT THE FINISHING 





TOUCHES TO HIS WORK” 


the easel. The easel chirped once more, 
but lost its temper, and hurled at him an 
arm-palette generously loaded with paint. 
Of course it landed with the buttered side 
down and square on the poor man’s jaw. 
He tried to squirm away from under it, 
and in doing so striped and checkered and 
quartered his face with colors like the 
shield of his beloved knights. 

After this feat of blazonry he calmed 
down a little; he listened for a while to 
the wind sighing around the chimney-pots, 











and thought over the strange happenings 
of the last hours. It seemed like an age 
to him. 

Far away, over the house-tops, the bell 


of St. Germain |’Auxerrois, the very 
same which three centuries since gave the 
signal for the massacre of Protestants on 
the eve of St. Bartholomew, tolled mid- 
night, the hour of ghosts. 

A deathly silence reigned in the room. 

Poor Crocabiche, a gagged prisoner in 
a strange place, in complete darkness, all 
alone— 

Why, no! His heart stopped at the 
thought. The dead woman was there, right 
here, almost touching him. Oh, the corpse 
was touching him! 

An icy hand brushed against his face. 
He heard it lugubriously rake the floor 
close to his ear. He was dying of fright. 
The dead hand reached out again and 
again, and the long finger-nails became 
entangled in his hair. 

Crocabiche lost consciousness. 


THE dim bluish light of earty morn glim- 
mered through the skylight when our hero 
regained his senses. 

His first thought was of the corpse. Yes, 
there it was, vaguely outlined in the mys- 
terious shadows of a table. Oh, horror! 
Not for the whole of Normandy could he 
bear the ghastly sight. 

He turned his head away. Here loomed 
the ghost of the easel, keeping watch over 
him. There his own caricature grinned 
sarcastically at him from the wall. Some 
distance off—it seemed far away—he dis- 
cerned the stove. If he could only reach 
it and rub against its sharp edges, he would 
cut his fetters and free himself. 

Herculonidas squirmed and wiggled, 
Herculonidas stretched and shrank like a 
caterpillar. He made microscopical head- 
way. How the rope cut him! But at last 
he reached his liberator. 

With the indefatigable motion of a 
piston-rod he rubbed and rubbed his shoul- 
der against a foot of the stove. The per- 
spiration flowed freely from all his pores. 
He was nearly exhausted, but still rubbed 
on. 
With all his weight he leaned against 
the stove. Crash! Down came the stove- 


pipe on his head in a storm of soot, and 
added sable to the reds and blues already 
He rubbed on. 


there. 
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The stove receded inch by inch until it 
reached the wall. Now he could rub 
harder. At last the rope parted, the carpet 
unrolled, he took the handkerchief from 
his mouth. 

“Mille cornebleu!” He was free. 

He rushed to the door. It was locked, 
but with the aid of a broken palette-knife 
and a lubricating flow of “Sacrebleu!” 
“ Morbleu!” and “ Cornebleu!” which had 
accumulated under his gag during the 
night, he succeeded in unscrewing the lock. 
He strode wildly across the studio and tore 
his caricature from the wall. 

Without a look at the corpse, he flew out 
of the room, down the slippery stairs, into 
the street, knocking over the harmless little 
concierge, who stood in his path, rubbing 
the sleep out of his eyes. 

Force of habit, even in his excitement, 
impelled him in the direction of the quays. 
Near the Pont des Arts stood two sergents 
de ville, quietly talking about the weather 
or some such highly absorbing topic. Per- 
chance they were wondering whether the 
forty Immortals in the Institute of France, 
just across the way, had gotten beyond the 
letter c in the making of the long-expected 
dictionary of the Academy. 

As soon as he spied them he began to 
shout : 

“A la police! Aux assassins!” 

The officers, seeing this black whirlwind 
capped with a rainbow of paint coming 
their way, believed that a dangerous luna- 
tic had made his escape, and seized him. 

Crocabiche was fairly exploding; the 
words crowded in his throat, became en- 
tangled there, and burst out in incongruous 
snatches. 

“No, I am not crazy,” yelled he, wav- 
ing his crumpled caricature over his head ; 
“Tam Herculonabiche de Croc— I mean 
Herculonidas de Crocabiche. Everybody 
in the Rue de Seine knows me—knows 
that I am in my right senses. Believe me, 
messieurs, an atrocious crime has been 
committed. A beautiful woman—oh, the 
ugly monsters! I myself suffered at their 
hands. After a brave struggle to free their 
victim, I—I— Herculonidas, overpowered, 
bound, and gagged— Malédiction sur les 
misérables /”” 

His excitement became contagious. 
The sergents and the numerous passers-by 
that had assembled, all gesticulating in the 
most approved French manner, and with 
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Crocabiche leading in full war-paint, ran 
toward the scene of the crime. 

This strange band, growing as it went, 
charged noisily up the winding stairs, car- 
rying along bodily the frightened con- 
cierge, broom and all, who again stood in 
the way. Out of breath, they halted before 
the open studio door. Herculonidas now 
formed the rear-guard, and pointed a long 
trembling finger in the direction of the 
table. 

Not being able to tell from his discon- 
nected account whether the ruffians had 
decamped, the sergents drew their bayonets 
and not overboldly entered the room. 
They carefully stepped over a pistol, a 
sword, a ruffled carpet, several lengths of 
stovepipe; for nothing that could furnish 
a clue in tracking the murderers should 
be disturbed. 

They reached the female form sprawling 
in the shadow of the table. The arms were 
twisted into impossible positions, as if they 
had been broken in the struggle for life. 
It must have been a fierce struggle indeed, 
for one shoe was off and the garments were 
half torn from the body. 

The crowd outside had hushed and 
craned their necks. A religious silence 
reigned. 

One of the sergents got down on his 
knees and gravely placed his ear against 
the woman’s heart, hoping to detect a 
fleeting sign of life, when suddenly he 
exclaimed : 

“What ’s that? A wooden breast?” 

He rose and rudely pulled the figure 
into the light. 

“ Mais c’est un mannequin! ” howled he, 
giving it a vicious kick, the hollow noise 
of which luckily drowned a too picturesque 
exclamation. 

A mere puppet had been the cause of 


all this imbroglio. The victim was Norton’s | 


wooden manikin, a lay figure that he 
used for studies of draperies, an old 
padded and sexless dummy with rebellious 
joints and moth-eaten hair, which caused 
no end of fun for the boys whenever they 
propped it up in position to draw from. 

The sergent, greatly hurt in his official 
dignity, could not see anything at all 
comical in the situation, and, angrily biting 
his mustache, went among the mirthful 
onlookers in search of Crocabiche. 

“Ou est ce sacré imbécile, ce triple 
idiot?” 


But he was not to be found; he had 
quietly slipped unobserved from the rear- 
guard into his dusty armory and barri- 
caded the door. 

Amid all this hubbub the little concierge 
could be seen trying to pacify the officers 
with much volubility and repeatedly tap- 
ping his forehead with his fat index-finger 
and then pointing it at the door next to 
the studio: 

“Tl est fou, il est détraqué! Mon Dieu, 
quel charivari! And look at those stairs 
now!” 

After the cackling crowd had dispersed 
and peace prevailed again in the old house, 
our artists came home from a jolly night 
spent at a Bohemian gathering in one of 
the famous windmills on the heights of 
Montmartre. On the first landing they 
found the concierge sweeping, and had to 
listen to his wondrous tale. 

While they were straightening things 
up in the atelier, Harvey’s pet tortoise 
crawled from under a hanging and labori- 
ously worked its way across the slippery 
parquet, quite unaware of the mortal an- 
guish it had caused Crocabiche during the 
night by rubbing its cold shell against his 
face and getting its claws entangled in his 
long hair. 

In the afternoon Miss Lee came up, 
more winsome than ever, and listened with 
great interest to the story of the tragedy 
as related by the boys. 

Norton sat down near her on the couch 
and showed her Crocabiche’s huge flint- 
lock. She held the clumsy old weapon 
with both her dainty hands, showing much 
concern. 

“Just imagine,” said she, “if that fool 
had not seized the wrong pistol!” 

“Well?” 

Their eyes met, she hid a blushing cheek 
against her cousin’s arm, and just then 
Harvey remembered that most important 
business called him away. He precipitately 
left the room, but, strange to say, the mo- 
ment he passed the threshold his hurry 
was over, and he went whistling leisurely 
all the way down the stairs a little mongrel 
tune of his own with which he had often 
teased his friend: 


Chantons, amis, tous a la ronde ; 
Merrily join this roundelay : 
Heigh-ho, hallali! 
Tra la, la li ho! 








Ah! qwil Vadore, la belle blonde. 
Fair Elsie Lee, could you say nay? 
Why, no, Elsie Lee! 
Tra la, Elsie, no! 


He went out, bought “ Le Petit Journal,” 
and read it, sitting on the pump in the 
courtyard. When he hesitatingly peeped 
into the studio again, he was greeted by 
Norton’s cheerful voice : 

“Say, old boy, it ’s too fine out to work 
to-day; let us all stroll to the arcades of 
the Rue de Rivoli. There is a certain ring 
there that I have promised Elsie ; and won't 
you dine with us and drink to our future 
happiness ?”’ 

Half an hour later, our friends, arm in 
arm, were tripping merrily over the Pont 
des Arts, and with them a tall, dark man, 
flourishing a stout cane as if to clear the 
road. It was our hero Crocabiche—yes, 
“Croaky” himself, renovated from head 
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to foot, “ Croaky” tamed, and reconciled 
to our artists, and showing the gentle side 
of his nature. 

All this had been brought about by Har- 
vey, the diplomat, who had wedged his 
way into the stronghold waving aloft a 
flag of truce made of his handkerchief 
fastened at the end of a mahlstick. With 
extended hand he had greeted the enemy 
within, and in his quiet, winning manner 
soon had made an ally of him. 

It would have won the most unfriendly 
heart to see, during the dinner, the worthy 
man draw himself up to his full height, toss 
back his mane, and, with an inborn air 
of grand seigneur, drink to the health and 
prosperity of the young couple. 

“ Henceforth,” said the good soul, “ may 
we all live in peace and harmony like unto 
four fleurs-de-lis argent ona field azure, with 
the motto, ‘Tout est bien qui finit bien.’” 
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other East of tall buildings and high fi- 
nance. He may have been twenty-two, 
and the name which he gave to the real- 
estate agent from whom he rented the little 
house without the gate was Allan. Some 
thought that he elected to stay in Cali- 
fornia because of a weak lung; others be- 
cause of some young and disgraceful act 
the consequences of which he was afraid to 
go home and face. Nothing definite was 
known about him. He had, when he came, 
trunks of clothes, some fishing-rods and 
guns, and a somewhat elderly manner, 
which he was never to forsake. Soon after 
his arrival he annexed a Chinese cook, a 
Japanese servant, a Swedish gardener, an 
Irish coachman, a buckskin pony, a brown 
field-spaniel puppy, and new paper for all 


the rooms in the little house without the 
gate. 

One day it was noised abroad that the 
little daughter belonging to the big house 
from the gate of which the little house took 
its name was lost, strayed, or stolen. This 
did not interest Allan, because he was 
passing on the question whether the spaniel 
puppy should grow up to be a house-dog 
or a garden-dog, and patently leaning 
toward the latter alternative. In the gar- 
den was a live-oak tree that was too old 
and heavy to stand up straight; it rested 
its huge elbows on the ground, and seemed 
to doze in the three-hundredth year of the 
perfect weather it had always enjoyed. A 
bay-tree, also old and staggering, grew a 
few yards from the oak, and in the shade 
between the two stood a dog-house. The 
dog-house was built like a real house. It 
had a gabled end, a shingled roof, and an 
open-and-shut window on each side. It 
was big enough to house a calf, and some- 
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thing in the incongruity of this ability led 
to Allan’s. decision of housing the tiny 
spaniel therein. 

“Little dog,” said Allan, when they 
had finished their luncheon, “a splendid 
mansion awaits you. Come with me.” 

They arose and went into the garden. 
The little dog rushed between and about 
Allan’s feet ; sometimes his fore paws gave 
way, and he pitched on his nose and rolled 
over, displaying a tiny gray stomach as 
round and firm as a billiard-ball; some- 
times great squeakings intimated that 
leathern toes had descended upon toes of 
fluff. 

No sooner did the little dog perceive 
the great dog-house than he rushed toward 
it, stopped, planted his paws, waggled his 
tail, and barked. Then he bounded for- 
ward again, turned in an ecstasy of fear, 
rushed in a semicircle, became a kaleido- 
scope of brown back and gray stomach, 
regained his paws, and barked menacingly. 

At the window of the dog-house was a 
face. If it had not been for two white 
strings that met in a big bow under the 
chin, the face might have been that of a 
little boy, for the brown hair was cut page 
fashion, and in the bright blue eyes (they 
were shaped precisely like half-moons), 
and in the roguish parting of the lips, there 
was far more of mischief than is commonly 
to be found in the eyes and mouth of a 
little girl. 

“ Little Dog,” said Allan, gravely, “ what 
are you doing in my dog-house ? ” 

The face at the window puckered with 
dimples, and the mouth emitted a distinct 
bark : 

“Woof!” 

Then the face disappeared. 

The puppy had another paroxysm of 
fear and courage: he rushed and he rolled 
and he barked. Allan stepped forward, 
stooped, closed the door of the dog-house, 
and slid the bolt. Furious barkings arose 
within. 

“What are you going to do now, Little 
Dog?” 

Little Dog’s face appeared at the win- 
dow, puckered, wrinkled, frowning and 
smiling. 

“Woof!” 

“Can’t you say anything but woof, 
Little Dog?” 

Little Dog’s face became enigmatical. 

“Whose little dog are you?” 


The roguish lips, pouting, became round. 
They seemed to form the possessive of the 
personal adjective pronoun. Allan was not 
sure whether Little Dog was saying that 
she was his little dog or making a face at 
him. Whichever it may have been, a de- 
licious wave of tenderness swept over him, 
and he began to wish that she wes his little 
dog. 

He seated himself cross-legged before 
the window. 

“You must belong to some one,” he 
said, “and I ’m going to advertise you in 
the papers.” 

Little Dog looked alarmed. 

“But I’m not going to ask your owner 
to give me a reward for giving you up,” 
he said; “I’m going to offer him a reward 
—a great big reward—to let me keep you. 
Will you stay and be my little dog, Little 
Dog?” 

“T’ll come out now, please,”’ said Little 
Dog. 

He let her out. 

“Will you sit down on my lawn and 
have a talk, Little Dog?” 

Little Dog sat down beside him, and at 
once placed her hand in his; the spaniel 
snuggled against her, and presently slept. 
Little Dog’s dress was of brown, orna- 
mented with immense white polka-dots ; 
her stockings were brown and plump. 
Allan found conversation difficult. He 
had fallen in love. 

“ How old are you, Little Dog ?”’ 

Little Dog admitted to seven and 
averred that she was going on eight. 
Allan intimated that seven was a great 
age. Little Dog told him the ages of all 
the little children in the neighborhood, 
and what she herself would be and do 
when she came to man’s estate. She was 
not daunted by the fact that she had begun 
life as a girl, and confidently expected to 
turn into a policeman. Little Dog’s flow 
of eloquence presently ceased. 

“T must go home now,” she said. 

“Don’t do that, Little Dog.” 

“T must, because I ’ve run away,” she 
said, 

For the first time Allan recalled the dis- 
appearance of the little daughter of the 
big house. 

“Then I ’Il take you on my pony.” 

They shut the door of his grand man- 
sion upon the spaniel puppy, and were 
followed by his sleepy howls. 
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Allan, mounted upon the buckskin pony 
with Little Dog in his arms, rode slowly 
up the gracious avenue to the big house. 
His much-buffeted soul swam at last in a 
great sea of tenderness, for out of that 
inimical world of which he was no longer 
a part a little child had come and put her 
trust in him. 


II 


TuEy became great friends, and the puppy 
became a dog. On his collar the curious 
might have read in block letters: “I ’m 
Little Dog’s Little Dog; whose Little 
Dog are you?” and regretted their curi- 
osity. 

California, with her eternal summer, 
brings the buds to an early blooming: at 
seventeen Little Dog was a woman. Also 
in that bright climate the weeds thrive long, 
and at thirty-two Allan was not in the least 
aged. If it had not been for Allan, Little 
Dog would have grown up in woeful ig- 
norance of many important things. He 
taught her to ride straight, to shoot straight 
(for a girl), to dive and swim under water 
(with her eyes open), not to alarm the 
rainbow-trout waiting to be caught in the 
bright pool, and even more important 
things. He taught her to be square (a 
quality that does not come natural to young 
girls), to believe in people, to read poetry 
like a poet, and to know him for her best 
friend. 

If I made a list of all the good times 
they had together, it would be longer than 
all the redwood in California laid end to 
end. When she was in California they 
were seldom far apart; but when she was 
away, being put through school, and bought 
coming-out dresses in Paris, Allan would 
whistle to his dog, and disappear into the 
Sierra for weeks running into months. But 
presently Little Dog would return, and 
there would be a great reading of books, 
long rides on the crisp hills in the blowing 
of the wind, shooting and fishing, and all 
good things. Their favorite poem was 
“The Lady of Shalott” (sometimes Little 
Dog, her face all a-pucker with smiles and 
dimples, would say that she was “ half sick 
of shadows”), and their favorite book 
was “ Treasure Island.” 

One day Little Dog’s mama asked Allan 
to go up to San Francisco and hear a fa- 
mous prima donna sing in “ Faust.” They 
went early, because there was shopping to 
LXVMI.—5 
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be done; and when the shopping was over, 
Little Dog and Allan strolled about the 
city. Passing through a eertain square, 
they saw, sunning upon a bench and smok- 
ing a cigarette, a long, emaciated, fantastic 
man. His forehead was smooth and large, 
and his eyes were big and brown. Allan 
thrilled as if he had heard a bugle. 

“Look, Little Dog!” he said excitedly. 
“Look—even if you stare—only look! 
Look and remember!” 

“What ’s up?” said Little Dog, phleg- 
matically. 

“Stevenson!” 

“Let ’s wait until he goes,” said Little 
Dog, “and perhaps we can get the butt of 
his cigarette.” 

But they did not wait. Looking back- 
ward, they passed out of the square in 
silence. Then Allan spoke in Little Dog's 
ear, and said: 


“T will make you brooches and toys for your 
delight 
Of bird-song at morning and star-shine at 
night. 
I will make a palace fit for you and me 
Of green days in forests and blue days at 
sea.” 


A light that he was forever trying to 
repress shone for one moment in his eyes, 
and Little Dog, seeing, felt her pulses 
quicken and her own eyes dim. 

By a mighty effort of will he forced the 
bright spirit of light back into its dark 
prison. 


III 


ALLAN walked in the cool of his garden 
and fought with the demon of jealousy. 
In the heavens swam the full moon, and 
the stars dimmed before her face. 

“Woof!” But it was a sad little waof. 

He turned like one shot. Little Dog, all 
in white, stood in the path before him. 
Her neck and arms were snowy and shiny 
in the light of the moon. 

“Man,” she said, “you have n’t been 
near me, and I ’ve had to come to you.” 

“You ’re crying, dear.” 

“No, I’m not, but I’m going to.” 

“Don’t cry, Little Dog.” 

“T want to be with my very best friend 
this last night—won’t you understand, 
please ?” 

“You ’re trembling, Kid.” 

“It ’s because I ’m afraid.” 
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He put his arm about.-her as a brother 
might, and they walked up and down the 
path—up and down. 

“It’s too cold for you, Little Dog.” 

“Don’t send me away.” 

He went into his house and brought her 
out a soft old steamer rug. He wrapped 
it about her. And they walked as before, 
up and down—up and down. 

“T know you so well; I ’m not afraid 
of anything with you.” 

“But you love him, don’t you?” 

“Yes—I love him—but—but I don’t 
know him, do I? It’s all been so quick— 
and—now at the last I—where will I go 
—what will my life be with him? Will he 
always love me? Do you think he ’Il be 
good tome? I’m leaving mama, and you, 
and old times—and—” 

“Tf he is not good to you, Little Dog,” 
said Allan, in a thick voice, “I will kill 
him.” And after a time: “ But he will be 


good to you, and his father and mother 
will love you and be good to you. I 
know.” 

“Your” 

“T know about him.” 

“Tell me what will everything be like— 


what will they be like ?”” 

“Well,” said Allan, “he belongs to a 
good family, and he has never done any- 
thing dishonorable. Those are the best 
things about him. He is a clean and up- 
right young man. He is rich, besides, Little 
Dog ; but so are you.” 

“T want to love his mother,” said Little 
Dog. 

“She is all tenderness and grace,” said 
Allan, and his voice became strong with 
tenderness. “She is a woman who loves 
children and animals and flowers and mu- 
sic. She is gentle and exquisite—slender 
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and tall and beautiful. I think I see her 
walking among the lilacs at ho-ome.” 

His voice broke. 

“At ho-ome?” 

“Tt will be your home, Little Dog—and 
may God bless you all.” 

“ mnt.c?* 

“Little sister—mzy little sister!” 

“ Tt ee . 

“ Now you must go back to your young 
man; he will be wondering where you 
are.” 

“Are n’t you coming to—to shake his 
hand?” 

“No, Little Dog. In the places where 
you are going my name is not said any 
more.” 


Ir may be that a man in such an outland- 
ish costume had never before sat upon the 
steps of the little house without the gate. 
His coat was long and black, his waistcoat 
was white, his tie was white, his shoes were 
of patent leather, in his buttonhole was a 
gardenia, pearl-gray gloves lay on the steps 
beside him, and on his head was a tall 
black silk hat. The wedding guest sat in 
silence and gazed upon the gravel path. 

The world was bright with sunshine,’and 
there was no wind. Many a flower shone 
in the garden. 

The wedding guest was aware of a cold 
wet nose against his hand. He drew the 
old brown spaniel close to his side, and 
looked into the faithful brown eyes. The 
eyes of the wedding guest were dim. 

From afar came the whistle of the down 
train. 

Bending, the wedding guest touched his 
lips to the top of the old dog’s head. 

“What shall we do now, little dog?” 
he said. 











A BELATED RECOGNITION 


INCLUDING AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


BY FRANCIS E. LEUPP 





ERYTHING comes to 
him who can wait, says 
the proverb. Recognition, 
though long delayed, came 
to Peter Kelly. 

In 1883 Kelly was a 
young lawyer struggling to build up a 
practice in Brooklyn. He was a Democrat 
in politics, and Boss McLaughlin’s ma- 
chine was on the lookout for such men as 
he, with the vigor and the fearlessness of 
youth, abundant mental resources and a 
quick command of them, and the gift of 
speech that goes with the Irish blood. It 
took him out of his obscure chambers near 
the city hall and sent him to the legislature. 

There he found a man, also young, also 
vigorous, also fearless and resourceful, also 
eloquent; a Republican in name, but an 
independent by instinct, with the back- 
ground of an ancestry and social antece- 
dents that insured him the support of the 
silk-stockings, but a hearty good-fellow- 
ship which bound to him quite as firmly 
the men of the byways and hedges, if their 
hearts were right. Theodore Roosevelt had 
just assumed the leadership for which na- 
ture had singled him out, and his col- 
leagues were discovering that they must 
either fall in behind him or go over to the 
other side. 

Peter Kelly fellin. Nature had stamped 
him with the seal of an honest man as 
surely as it had marked Roosevelt for a 
leader of honest men. On matters which 
involved partizan interests, but no moral 
issue, Kelly acted with his party; on all 
questions of right and wrong, and all mea- 





sures affecting civic reform, he acted with 
his conscience, and became one of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s most trusted lieutenants. 

Of course, in the condition of politics 
in his home city, this settled Kelly’s fate. 
The machine had no use for a man at 
Albany who could not be handled from 
Brooklyn ; so when Kelly came before his 
district for another term, the mandate went 
forth from Willoughby street that he was 
to be beaten, and beaten he was. 

When a partizan machine sets out to 
crush a man, it does not content itself with 
throwing him off a height; it goes down 
into the valley and tries to grind his maimed 
body into bits. This serves a double pur- 
pose : it effectually prevents his rising again 
to repeat his audacities, and it is also a 
warning to other men who may be tempted 
to revolt against boss rule. So when Peter 
Kelly went back to his home and attempted 
to resume his practice, never large and 
splendid, he found it dissipated, and other 
lawyers taking care of his clients. New 
business did not come in, thanks to the 
energy with which the local machine 
worked to keep him down. Meanwhile 
his family cares and expenses were in- 
creasing. He fell ill, partly through the 
physical strain of overwork, and partly 
because anxiety for the future was sapping 
his power of resistance. 

The last extremity came when his family 
was threatened with eviction from its home. 
Some one brought the news to Mr. Roose- 
velt, who, without solicitation, drew his 
check for several hundred dollars, and 
sent it to the sick man with a pleasant mes- 
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sage, to the effect that, if he were in need 
of ready money, he must make use of this 
and take his own time for repaying it. 
Kelly was grateful, but even this evidence 
of the kind thought of his former leader 
did not bring back his health. He was a 
broken man, and though he was too proud 
to utter such a thought, it was plain that 
he wondered at a system of popular gov- 
ernment under which the men who served 
only an oligarchy of bosses were the ones 
who thrived, while those who really tried to 
serve the people were so often left to starve. 

By degrees he dropped out of sight. 
His few old and faithful friends had diffi- 
culty in finding out where he was. Then 
his health, which had been badly shaken 
by repeated attacks of illness, seemed to 
give way utterly, and he took to his bed. 

Suddenly a great reform wave swept 
over Brooklyn. The decent citizens arose 
in rebellion against the McLaughlin ma- 
chine, and concentrated their support upon 
one man, Alfred C. Chapin, who, though 
a Democrat, had consented to take the 
lead in a new movement for self-govern- 
ment. The night of November 8, 1887, 
when the ballots were counted, showed 
that the revolution was complete, and the 
odious machine routed and demoralized. 

One evening, soon after the election, 
Mr. Roosevelt was invited to Brooklyn to 
address a gathering in celebration of the 
victory for good government. He mounted 
the platform with no very definite plan of 
his speech in mind. 

“You wish me to talk to you about civic 
reform and good citizenship, I suppose ?” 
he suggested, as he faced his audience. 

There was a general affirmativeresponse. 

“Then I will tell you about one of your 
own neighbors, my friend Peter Kelly. He 
is a Democrat, while I am a Republican, 
but honesty in public service knows no 
party lines. The first duty of decent citi- 
zenship is to stand by a good man when 
you have found him: that is the only way 
you can keep popular government respec- 
table ; and the people of Brooklyn have not 
stood by Peter Kelly.” 


He went on to tell the story of Kelly’s 
unselfish service in the legislature; of his 
habit of ignoring all questions except those 
of right and wrong when it came to judg- 
ing a public measure that had a job con- 
cealed in it; of his defiance of the political 
ringsters when a reform program needed 
support; of his indomitable instinct of 
loyalty to his adopted leadership in a 
moral cause; of his warmth of sentiment, 
and the fine Irish eloquence which he 
brought to its expression. 

As he spoke he watched his audience 
kindle with enthusiasm. At the close of 
the speech it was evident that a turn had 
come in the tide of poor Kelly’s fortunes. 
A hundred clients were there, waiting for 
a chance to send him professional retainers. 
Mayor-elect Chapin was deeply moved. 
He came forward with hand outstretched 
as the orator was leaving the stage. 

“T thank you heartily for telling us about 
Kelly,” said he, “and giving us a chance 
to retrieve our long neglect of so good a 
man. He is made of the sort of stuff we 
need in the administration of this city’s 
affairs. I have in mind a position which 
I know he can fill creditably, and I my- 
self will go to him this very night and ask 
him to accept it.” 

The mail delivered at Mr. Roosevelt’s 
breakfast-table the next day included this 
brief note from Mr. Chapin: 


At nine o’clock last night I told you I had 
a place for Peter Kelly. He died at eleven. 


Later particulars showed that thesufferer 
had fallen into a peaceful slumber early in 
the evening, and that the change had come 
without his waking. Probably at the mo- 
ment that Theodore Roosevelt was sound- 
ing his praises in the ears of the neighbors 
who had profited by his service and so 
promptly forgotten it, he was composing 
himself for sleep; and while the sympa- 
thetic impulses of that large audience were 
rising to a new resolve in his behalf, the 
cloud of despairethat had oppressed the 
soul of Peter Kelly was lifting to let in 
the first glad rays of eternity’s morning. 
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THE SEA-WOLF 


BY JACK LONDON 


Author of ‘‘ The Call of the Wild,” ‘‘ The God of his Fathers,”’ etc. 


IN the early chapters of “The Sea-Wolf” the narrator of the tale, Humphrey Van Weyden, 
a literary critic and man of leisure, in crossing San Francisco Bay in a ferry-boat, is wrecked 
in the fog. He is carried out to sea, and picked up by the sealing-schooner Ghos?, outward 
bound. The captain, “Wolf” Larsen, refuses to put him ashore or to permit him to be taken 
off by a pilot-boat, and, being short-handed by the death of his mate, forces upon Van Wey- 
den the duties of cabin-boy. Van Weyden is robbed and ill used by Mugridge, the cook, but 
obtains no redress from the captain, who is a curious compound of brutality and self-culture. 
The captain varies the monotony of life at sea by acts of cruelty to his men, and at times en- 
tertains Van Weyden with his singular views of life. Meanwhile he plays cards with his cook, 
and wins from him the money that has been stolen from Van Weyden. For days he keeps 
the latter by him, discussing life and literature; but after tormenting him physically, sends 
him back to the galley, where the cook threatens his life and stabs one of the crew. For three 
days a blinding headache confines the Sea-Wolf to his room; after it has passed he resumes 
his discussions with Van Weyden, illustrating his theory of the love of life by choking his 
companion into insensibility. Various outbreaks of brutality occur, in which a seaman is 
cruelly beaten by the captain and the mate, the cook is disabled by a seaman, two of the 
hunters are shot in a quarrel, the mate mysteriously disappears from the schooner, and the 
captain is nearly killed in a fight with the crew. Van Weyden is then chosen to take the 
place of the lost mate.— EDITOR. 


XVI than poor Johansen had ever received, — 
and at the expense of several rows, threats, 


and much grumbling, he brought the hunt- 


pS faa CANNOT say that the posi- 
Pa artes) tion of mate carried with it 
a anything more joyful than 
4 that there were no more dishes 
Bee to wash. I was ignorant of 
the simplest duties of mate, and would have 
fared badly indeed had not the sailors 
sympathized with me. I knew nothing of 
the minutiz of ropes and rigging, of the 
trimming and setting of sails; but the 
sailors took pains to put me to rights, 
Louis proving a specially good teacher, and 
I had little trouble with those under me. 
With the hunters it was otherwise. Fa- 
miliar in varying degree with the sea, they 
took me asa sort of joke. In truth, it was 
a joke to me that I, the veriest landsman, 
should be filling the office of mate ; but to 
be taken as a joke by others was a differ- 
ent matter. I made no complaint, but 





Wolf Larsen demanded the most punctili- 
ous sea-etiquette in my case,—far more 





ers to time. I was “Mr. Van Weyden” 
fore and aft, and only Wolf Larsen himself 
ever addressed me as “ Hump.” 

It was amusing. Perhaps the wind 
would haul a few points while we were at 
dinner, and as I left the table he would 
say, “Mr. Van Weyden, will you kindly 
put about on the port tack ?” And I would 
go on deck, beckon Louis to me, and learn 
from him what was to be done. Then, a 
few minutes later, having digested his in- 


_ Structions and thoroughly mastered the 


manceuver, I would proceed to issue my 
orders. I remember an early instance of 
this kind, when Wolf Larsen appeared on 
the scene just as I had begun to give 
orders. He smoked his cigar and looked 
on quietly till the thing was done, and then 
paced aft by my side along the weather 
poop. 

“Hump,” he said,—“I beg pardon, Mr. 
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Van Weyden,—I congratulate you. I 
think you can now fire your father’s legs 
back into the grave to him. You ’ve dis- 
covered your own, and learned to stand 
on them. A little rope-work, sail-making, 
and experience with storms and such 
things, and by the end of the voyage you 
could ship on any coasting-schooner.” 

It was during this period, between the 
death of Johansen and the arrival on the 
sealing-grounds, that I passed my pleas- 
antest hours on the Ghost. Wolf Larsen 
was considerate, the sailors helped me, 
and I was no longer in irritating contact 
with Thomas Mugridge. And I make free 
to say, as the days went by, that I found 
I was taking a certain secret pride in my- 
self. Fantastic as the situation was,—a 
landlubber second in command,—I was 
nevertheless carrying it off well; and dur- 
ing that brief time I was proud of myself, 
and I grew to love the heave and roll of 
the Ghost under my feet as she wallowed 
north and west through the tropic sea to 
the islet where we filled our water-casks. 

But my happiness was not unalloyed. 
It was comparative, a period of less misery 
slipped in between a past of great miseries 
and a future of great miseries. For the 
Ghost, so far as the seamen were concerned, 
was a hell-ship of the worst description. 
They never had a moment’s rest or peace. 
Wolf Larsen treasured against them the 
attempt on his life and the drubbing he 
had received in the forecastle, and morn- 
ing, noon, and night, and all night as well, 
he devoted himself to making life unlivable 
for them. 

He knew well the psychology of the 
little thing, and it was the little things by 
which he kept the crew worked up to the 
verge of madness. I have seen Harrison 
called from his bunk to put properly away 
a misplaced paint-brush, and the two 
watches below haled from their tired sleep 
to accompany him and see him do it. A 
little thing, truly, but when multiplied by 
the thousand ingenious devices of such a 
mind, the mental state of the men in the 
forecastle may be slightly comprehended. 

Of course much grumbling went on, 
and little outbursts were continually oc- 
curring. Blows were struck, and there 
were always two or three men nursing in- 
juries at the hands of the human beast 
who was their master. Concerted action 
was impossible in face of the heavy arsenal 
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of weapons carried in the steerage and 
cabin. Leach and Johnson were the two 
particular victimsof Wolf Larsen’s diabolic 
temper, and the look of profound melan- 
choly which had settled on Johnson’s face 
and in his eyes made my heart bleed. 

With Leach it was different. There was 
too much of the fighting beast in him. He 
seemed possessed ‘by an insatiable fury 
which gave no time for grief. His lips had 
become distorted into a permanent snarl, 
which, at mete sight of Wolf Larsen, broke 
out in sound, horrible and menacing, and, 
I do believe, unconsciously. I have seen 
him follow Wolf Larsen about with his 
eyes, like an animal its keeper, the while 
the animal-like snarl sounded deep in his 
throat and vibrated forth between his teeth. 

I remember once, on deck, in bright 
day, touching him on the shoulder as pre- 
liminary to giving an order. His back was 
toward me, and at the first feel of my hand 
he leaped upright inthe air and away from 
me, snarling and turning his head as he 
leaped. He had for the moment mistaken 
me for the man he hated. 

Both he and Johnson would have killed 
Wolf Larsen at the slightest opportunity, 
but the opportunity never came. Wolf 
Larsen was too wise for that, and, besides, 
they had no adequate weapons. With 
their fists alone they had no chance what- 
ever. Time and again he fought it out 
with Leach, who fought back always, like 
a wildcat, tooth and nail and fist, until 
stretched exhausted or unconscious on the 
deck. And he was never averse to another 
encounter. All the devil that was in him 
challenged the devil in Wolf Larsen. They 
had but to appear on deck at the same 
time, when they would be at it, cursing, 
snarling, striking; and I have seen Leach 
fling himself upon Wolf Larsen without 
warning or provocation. Once he threw 
his heavy sheath-knife, missing Wolf Lar- 
sen’s throat by an inch. Another time he 
dropped a steel marlinespike from the main- 
crosstree. It was a difficult cast to make 
on a rolling ship, but the sharp point 
of the spike, whistling seventy-five feet 
through the air, barely missed Wolf Lar- 
sen’s head as he emerged from the cabin 
companionway, and drove its length two 
inches and over into the solid deck-plank- 
ing. Still another time he stole into the 
steerage, possessed himself of a loaded 
shot-gun, and was making a rush for the 




















deck with it when caught by Kerfoot and 
disarmed. 

I often wondered why Wolf Larsen did 
not kill him and make an end of it. But 
he only laughed and seemed to enjoy it. 
There seemed a certain spice about it, 
such as men must feel who take delight in 
making pets of ferocious animals. 

“Tt gives a thrill to life,” he explained 
to me, “when life is carried in one’s hand. 
Man is a natural gambler, and life is the 
biggest stake he can lay. The greater the 
odds, the greater the thrill. Why should I 
deny myself the joy of exciting Leach’s 
soul to fever-pitch ? For that matter, I do 
‘him a kindness. The greatness of sensa- 
tion is mutual. He is living more royally 
than any man for’ard, though he does not 
know it. For he has what they have not 
—purpose, something to do and be done, 
an all-absorbing end to strive to attain, the 
desire to kill me, the hope that he may 
kill me. Really, Hump, he is living deep 
and high. I doubt that he has ever lived 
so swiftly and keenly before, and I hon- 
estly envy him, sometimes, when I see him 
raging at the summit of passion and sen- 
sibility.” 

“Ah, but it is cowardly, cowardly,” I 
cried. “You have all the advantage.” 

“Of the two of us, you and I, who is 
the greater coward?” he asked seriously. 
“Tf the situation is unpleasing, you com- 
promise with your conscience when you 
make yourself a party to it. If you were 
really great, really true to yourself, you 
would join forces with Leach and John- 
son. But you are afraid, you are afraid. 
You want to live. The life that is in you 
cries out that it must live, no matter what 
the cost; so you live ignominiously, untrue 
to the best you dream of, sinning against 
your whole pitiful little code, and, if there 
were a hell, heading your soul straight for 
it. Bah! I play the braver part. I do no 
sin, for I am true to the promptings of the 
life that is in me. I am sincere with my 
soul at least, and that is what you are not.” 

There was a sting in what he said. Per- 
haps, after all, I was playing a cowardly 
part. And the more I thought about it the 
more it appeared that my duty to myself 
lay in doing what he had advised, lay in 
_ joining forces with Johnson and Leach 
and working for his death. Right here, I 
think, entered the austere conscience of 
my Puritan ancestry, impelling me toward 
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lurid deeds and sanctioning even murder 
as right conduct. I dwelt upon the idea. 
It would be a most moral act to rid the 
world of such a monster. Humanity would 
be better and happier for it, life fairer and 
sweeter. 

I pondered it long, lying sleepless in 
my bunk and reviewing in endless proces- 
sion the facts of the situation. I talked 
with Johnson and Leach during the night 
watches when Wolf Larsen was below. 
But both men had lost hope, Johnson 
because of temperamental despondency, 
Leach because he had beaten himself out 
in the vain struggle and was exhausted. 
But he caught my hand in a passionate 
grip one night, saying: 

“T think ye ’re square, Mr. Van Weyden. 
But stay where you are an’ keep yer 
mouth shut. Say nothin’, but saw wood. 
We ’re dead men, I know it; but, all the 
same, you might be able to do us a favor 
sometime when we need it damn bad.” 

It was only next day, when Wainwright 
Island loomed to windward, close abeam, 
that Wolf Larsen opened his mouth in 
prophecy. He had attacked Johnson, been 
attacked by Leach, and had just finished 
whipping the pair of them. 

“ Leach,” he said, “ you know I’m going 
to kill you sometime or other, don’t you?” 

A snarl was the answer. 

“And as for you, Johnson, you ’ll get 
so tired of life before I ’m through with 
you that you'll fling yourself over the side. 
See if you don’t.” 

“That ’s suggestion,’ he added, in an 
aside to me. “I’ll bet you a month’s pay 
he acts upon it.” 

I had cherished a hope that his victims 
would find an opportunity to escape while 
filling our water-barrels, but Wolf Larsen 
had selected his spot well. The Ghost lay 
half a mile beyond the surf-line of a lonely 
beach. Here debouched a deep gorge, 
with precipitous, volcanic walls which no 
man could scale. And here, under his 
direct supervision,—for he went ashore 
himself, —Leach and Johnson filled the 
small casks and rolled them down to the 
beach. They had no chance to make a 
break for liberty in one of the boats. 

Harrison and Kelly, however, made 
such an attempt. They composed the crew 
of one of the boats, and their task was to ply 
between the schooner and the shore, carry- 
ing a single cask each trip. Just before 
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dinner, starting for the beach with an 
empty barrel, they altered their course 
and bore away to the left to round the 
promontory which jutted into the sea be- 
tween them and liberty. Beyond its foam- 
ing base lay the pretty villages of the 
Japanese colonists and smiling valleys 
which penetrated deep into the interior. 
Once in the fastnesses they promised, and 
the two men could defy Wolf Larsen. 

I had observed Henderson and Smoke 
loitering about the deck all morning, and 
I now learned why they were there. Pro- 
curing their rifles, they opened fire in a 
leisurely manner upon the deserters. It 
was a most cold-blooded exhibition of 
marksmanship. At first their bullets zipped 
harmlessly along the surface of the water 
on each side the boat; but, as the men 
continued to pull lustily, they struck closer 
and closer. 

“ Now watch me take Kelly’s right oar,” 
Smoke said, drawing a more careful aim. 

I was looking through the glasses, and 
I saw the oar-blade shattered as he shot. 
Henderson duplicated his feat, selecting 
Harrison’s right oar. The boat slued 
around. The two remaining oars were 
quickly broken. The men tried to row 
with the splinters, and had them shot out 
of their hands. Kelly ripped up a bottom- 
board and began paddling, but dropped it 
with a cry of pain as its splinters drove 
into his hands. Then they gave up, letting 
the boat drift till a second boat, sent from 
the shore by Wolf Larsen, took them in 
tow and brought them aboard. 

Late that afternoon we hove up anchor 
and got away. Nothing was before us but 
the three or four months’ hunting on the 
sealing-grounds. The outlook was black 
indeed, and I went about my work with a 
heavy heart. An almost funereal gloom 
seemed to have descended upon the Ghost. 
Wolf Larsen had taken to his bunk with 
one of his strange splitting headaches. 
Harrison stood listlessly at the wheel, 
half supporting himself by it, as though 
wearied by the weight of his flesh. The 
rest of the men were morose and silent. I 
came upon Kelly crouching in the lee of 
the forecastle scuttle, his head on his knees, 
his arms about his head, in an attitude of 
unutterable despondency. 

Johnson I found lying full-length on the 
forecastle head, staring at the troubled 
churn of the forefoot, and I remembered 
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with horror the suggestion Wolf Larsen 
had made. It seemed likely to bear fruit. 
I tried to break in on the man’s morbid 
thoughts by calling him away; but he 
smiled sadly at me, and refused to obey. 

Leach approached me as I returned aft. 

“T want to ask a favor, Mr. Van Wey- 
den,” he said. “If it’s yer luck to ever 
make ’Frisco once more, will you hunt up 
Matt McCarthy? He’s myold man. He 
lives on the Hill, back of the Mayfair 
bakery, runnin’ a cobbler’s shop that every- 
body knows, an’ you ’Il have no trouble. 
Tell him I lived to be sorry for the trouble 
I brought him an’ the things I done, an’ 
—an’ just tell him ‘God bless him,’ for 
me.” 

I nodded my head, but said: 

“We ’ll all win back to San Francisco, 
Leach, and you ’ll be with me when I go 
to see Matt McCarthy.” 

“T ’d like to believe you,” he answered, 
shaking my hand, “but I can’t. Wolf 
Larsen ’ll do for me, I know it, and all I 
can hope is he ’Il do it quick.” 

And as he left me I was aware of the 
same desire at my heart. Since it was to 
be done, let it be done with despatch. The 
general gloom had gathered me into its 
folds. The worst appeared inevitable ; and 
as I paced the deck hour after hour, I 
found myself afflicted with Wolf Larsen’s 
repulsive ideas. What was it all about? 
Where was the grandeur of life that it 
should permit such wanton destruction of 
human souls? It was a cheap and sordid 
thing, after all, this life, and the sooner 
over the better. Over and done with! 
Over and done with! I, too, leaned upon 
the rail and gazed longingly into the sea, 
with the certitude that sooner or later I 
should be sinking down, down, through 
the cool green depths of its oblivion. 


XVII 


STRANGE to say, in spite of the general 
foreboding, nothing of especial moment 
happened on the Ghost. We ran on tothe 
north and west till we raised the coast of 
Japan and picked up with the great seal 
herd. Coming from no man knew where 
in the illimitable Pacific, it was traveling 
north on its annual migration to the rook- 
eries of Bering Sea. And north we traveled 
with it, ravaging and destroying, flinging 
the naked carcasses to the shark, and salt- 
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ing down the skins, so that they might later 
adorn the fair shoulders of the women of 
the cities. 

It was wanton slaughter, and all for 
woman’s sake. No man ate of the seal- 
meat or the oil. Aftera good day’s killing 
I have seen our decks covered with hides 
and bodies, slippery with fat and blood, 
the scuppers running red ; masts, ropes, and 
rails splattered high with the sanguinary 
color; and the men, like butchers plying 
their trade, naked and red of arm and hand, 
hard at work with ripping- and flensing- 
knives, removing the skins from the pretty 
sea-creatures they had killed. 

It was my task to tally the pelts as they 
came aboard from the boats, to oversee 
the skinning, and afterward the cleansing 
of the decks and bringing things shipshape 
again. It was not pleasant work,—my soul 
and my stomach revolted at it, —and yet, in 
a way, this handling and directing of many 
men was good for me. It developed what 
little executive ability I possessed, and I 
was aware of a toughening or hardening 
which I was undergoing and which could 
not be anything but wholesome for “ Sissy ” 
Van Weyden. 

One thing I was beginning to feel, and 
that was that I could never again be quite 
the same man I had been. While my hope 
and faith in human life still survived Wolf 
Larsen’s destructive criticism, he had never- 
theless been a cause of change in minor 
matters. He had opened up for me the 
world of the real, of which I had known 
virtually nothing, and from which I had 
always shrunk. I had learned to look 
more closely at life as it is lived, to recog- 
nize that there were such things as facts 
in the world ; to emerge from the realm of 
mind and idea, and to place certain values 
on the concrete and objective phases of 
existence. 

I saw more of Wolf Larsen than ever 
when we had gained the grounds ; for when 
the weather was fair and we were in the 
midst of the herd, all hands were away in 
the boats, and left on board were only he 
and I, and Thomas Mugridge, who did 
not count. But there was no play about 
it. The six boats, spreading out fanwise 
from the schooner until the first weather 
boat and the last lee boat were anywhere 
from ten to twenty miles apart, cruised 
along a straight course over the sea till 
nightfall or bad weather drove them in. It 
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was our duty to sail the Ghos?# well to lee- 
ward of the last lee boat, so that all the 
boats would have fair wind to run for us 
in case of squalls or threatening weather. 

It is no slight matter for two men, par- 
ticularly when a stiff wind has sprung up, 
to handle a vessel like the G/ost¢, steering, 
keeping lookout for the boats, and setting 
or taking in sail, so it devolved upon me 
to learn, and learn quickly. Steering I 
picked up easily, but running aloft to the 
crosstrees, and swinging my whole weight 
by my arms when I left the ratlines and 
climbed still higher, was more difficult. 
This, too, I learned, and quickly, for I 
felt somehow a wild desire to vindicate 
myself in Wolf Larsen’s eyes, to prove my 
right to live in ways other than of the mind. 
Nay, the time came when I took joy in the 
run to the masthead, and in the clinging 
on by my legs at that precarious height 
while I swept the sea with the glasses in 
search of the boats. 

I remember one beautiful day, when 
the boats left early and the reports of the 
hunters’ guns grew: dim and distant and 
died away as they scattered far and wide 
over the sea. There was just the faintest 
wind from the westward; but it breathed 
its last by the time we managed to get to 
leeward of the last lee boat. One by one 
—I was at the masthead and saw—the 
six boats disappeared over the bulge of 
the earth as they followed the seal into 
the west. We lay, scarcely rolling on the 
placid sea, unable to follow. Wolf Larsen 
was apprehensive. The barometer was 
down, and the sky to the east did not 
please him. He studied it with unceasing 
vigilance. 

“Tf she comes out of there,” he said, 
“hard and snappy, putting us to windward 
of the boats, it ’s likely there ’ll be empty 
bunks in steerage and fo’c’s’le.”’ 

By eleven o’clock the sea had become 
glass. By midday, though we were well up 
in the northerly latitudes, the heat was 
sickening. There was no freshness in the 
air. It was sultry and oppressive, remind- 
ing me of what the old Californians term 
“earthquake weather.”” There was some- 
thing ominous about it, and in intangible 
ways one was made to feel that the worst 
was about to come. Slowly the whole 
eastern sky filled with clouds that over- 
towered us like some black sierra of the 
infernal regions. So clearly could one 
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see cafon, gorge, and precipice, and the 
sltadows that lay therein, that one looked 
unconsciously for the white surf-line and 
bellowing caverns where the sea charges 
forever on the land. And still we rocked 
gently, and there was no wind. 

“Tt ’s no squall,” Wolf Larsen said. 
“Old Mother Nature’s going to get up on 
her hind legs and howl for all that ’s in 
her, and it ’ll keep us jumping, Hump, to 
pull through with half our boats. You ’d 
better run up and loosen the topsails.” 

“But if it is going to howl, and there 
are only two of us?” I asked, a note of 
protest in my voice. 

“Why, we ’ve got to make the best of 
the first of it and run down to our boats 
before our canvas is ripped out of us. 
After that I don’t give arap what happens. 
The sticks ’ll stand it, and you and I will 
have to, though we ’ve plenty cut out 
for us.” 

Still the calm continued. We ate dinner, 
a hurried and anxious meal for me, with 
eighteen men abroad on the sea and be- 
yond the bulge of the earth, and with that 
heaven-rolling mountain range of clouds 
moving slowly down upon us. Wolf Lar- 
sen did not seem affected, however, though 
I noticed, when we returned to the deck, 
a slight twitching of the nostrils, a percep- 
tible quickness of movement. His face 
was stern, the lines of it had grown hard, 
and yet in his eyes—blue, clear blue this 
day—there was a strange brilliancy, a 
bright, scintillating light. It struck me 
that he was joyous in a ferocious sort of 
way; that he was glad there was an im- 
pending struggle; that he was thrilled and 
upborne with knowledge that one of the 
great moments of living, when the tide of 
life surges up in flood, was upon him. 

Once, and unwitting that he did so or 
that I saw, he laughed aloud mockingly 
and defiantly at the advancing storm. I 
see him yet, standing there like a pygmy 
out of the “Arabian Nights” before the 
huge front of some malignant jinnee. He 
was daring destiny, and he was unafraid. 

He walked to the galley. 

“ Cooky,” I heard him say, “by the time 
you ’ve finished pots and pans you ’ll 
be wanted on deck. Stand ready for a 
call.” 

“Hump,” he said, becoming cognizant 
of the fascinated gaze I bent upon him, 
“this beats whisky, and is where your 
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Omar misses. I think he only half lived, 
after all.” 

The western half of the sky had by now 
grown murky. The sun had dimmed and 
faded out of sight. It was two in the after- 
noon, and a ghostly twilight, shot through 
by wandering purplish lights, had de- 
scended upon us, and Wolf Larsen’s face 
glowed in the purplish light. We lay in 
the midst of an unearthly quiet, while all 
about us were signs and omens of oncom- 
ing sound and movement. The sultry heat 
had become unendurable. The sweat was 
standing on my forehead, and I could feel 
it trickling down my nose. I felt as though 
I should faint, and reached out to the rail 
for support. 

And then, just then, the faintest possible 
whisper of air passed by. It was from the 
east, and like a whisper it came and went. 
‘he drooping canvas was not stirred, and 
y-t my face had felt the air and been 
cooled. 

“Cooky,’’ Wolf Larsen called in a low 
voice (Thomas Mugridge turned a piti- 
able, scared face), “let go that fore-boom- 
tackle and pass it across, and when she ’s 
willing, let go the sheet and come in snug 
with the tackle. And if you make a mess 
of it, it will be the last you ever make. 
Understand ?” 

“Mr. Van Weyden, stand by to pass 
the head-sails over. Then jump for the 
topsails and spread them quick as God ’ll 
let you—the quicker you do it, the easier 
you ’ll find it. As for Cooky, if he is n’t 
lively, bat him between the eyes.” 

I was aware of the compliment and 
pleased in that no threat had accompanied 
my instructions. We were lying head to 
northwest, and it was his intention to jibe 
over with the first puff. , 

“We ’ll have the breeze on our quarter,” 
he explained to me. “ By the last guns the 
boats were bearing away slightly to the 
south’ard.” % 

He turned and walked aft to the wheel. 
I went forward and took my station at the 
jibs. Another whisper of wind, and an- 
other, passed by. The canvas flapped 
lazily. 

“Thank Gawd she’s not comin’ all of a 
bunch, Mr. Van Weyden!” was the Cock- 
ney’s fervent ejaculation. 

And I was indeed thankful, for I had 
by this time learned enough to know, with 
all our canvas spread, what disaster in such 
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event awaited us. The whispers of wind 
became puffs, the sails filled, the Ghost 
moved. Wolf Larsen put the wheel hard 
up to port, and we began to pay off. The 
wind was now dead astern, muttering and 
puffing stronger and stronger, and my 
head-sails were pounding lustily. I did 
not see what went on elsewhere, though I 
felt the sudden surge and heel of the 
schooner as the wind-pressures changed to 
the jibing of the fore- and main-sails. My 
hands were full with the flying jib, jib, and 
staysail, and by the time this part of my 
task was accomplished the Ghost was 
leaping into the southwest, the wind on 
her quarter and all her sheets to starboard. 
Without pausing for breath, though my 
heart was beating like a trip-hammer from 
my exertions, I sprang to the topsails, and 
before the wind had become too strong 
we had them fairly set and were coiling 
‘down. Then I went aft for orders. 

Wolf Larsen nodded approval and re- 
linquished the wheel to me. The wind 
strengthening steadily and the sea rising, 
for an hour I steered, each moment be- 
coming more difficult. I had not the ex- 
perience to steer at the gait we were going 
on a quartering course. 

“Now take a run up with the glasses 
and raise some of the boats. We ’ve made 
at least ten knots, and we ’re going twelve 
or thirteen now. The old girl knows how 
to walk. Might as well get some of that 
head-sail off of her,’’ Larsen added, and 
turned to Mugridge: “Cooky, run down 
that flying jib and staysail, and make the 
downhauls good and fast.” 

I contented myself with the fore-cross- 
trees, some seventy feet above the deck. 
As I searched the vacant stretch of water 
before me, I comprehended thoroughly 
the need for haste if we were to recover 
any of our men. Indeed, as I gazed at the 
heavy sea through which we were running, 
I doubted that there was a boat afloat. It 
did not seem possible that so frail craft 
could survive such stress of wind and water. 

I could not feel the full force of the 
wind, for we were running with it, but 
from my lofty perch I looked down as 
though outside the Ghost and apart from 
her, and saw the shape of her outlined 
sharply against the foaming sea as she 
tore along instinct with life. Sometimes 
she would lift and send across some great 
wave, burying her starboard rail from view 
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and covering her deck to the hatches with 
the boiling ocean. At such moments, start- 
ing from a windward roll, I would go flying 
through the air with dizzying swiftness, as 
though I clung to the end of a huge, in- 
verted pendulum, the arc of which, be- 
tween the greater rolls, must have been 
seventy feet or more. Once the terror of 
this giddy sweep overpowered me, and for 
a while I clung on, hand and foot, weak 
and trembling, unable to search the sea 
for the missing boats or to behold aught 
of the sea but that which roared beneath 
and strove to overwhelm the Ghost. 

But the thought of the men in the midst 
of it steadied me, and in my quest for them 
I forgot myself. For an hour I saw no- 
thing but the naked, desolate sea. And 
then, where a vagrant shaft of sunlight 
struck the ocean and turned its surface 
to wrathful silver, I caught a small black 
speck thrust skyward for an instant and 
swallowed up. I waited patiently. Again 
the tiny point of black projected itself 
through the wrathful blaze, a couple of 
points off our port bow. I did not attempt 
to shout, but communicated the news to 
Wolf Larsen by waving my arm. He 
changed the course, and I signaled affirma- 
tion when the speck showed dead ahead. 

It grew larger, and so swiftly that for 
the first time I fully appreciated the speed 
of our flight. Wolf Larsen motioned for 
me to come down, and when I stood be- 
side him at the wheel he gave me instruc- 
tions for heaving to. 

“Expect all hell to break loose,” he 
cautioned me, “but don’t mind it. Yours 
is to do your own work and to have Cooky 
stand by the fore-sheet.” 

I managed to make my way forward, 
but there was little choice of sides, for the 
weather rail seemed buried as often as the 
lee. Having instructed Thomas Mugridge 
as to what he was to do, I clambered into 
the fore rigging a few feet. The boat was 
now very close, and I could make out 
plainly that it was lying head to wind and 
sea and dragging on its mast and sail, 
which had been thrown overboard and 
made to serve as a sea-anchor. The three 
men were bailing. Each rolling mountain 
whelmed them from view, and I would 
wait with sickening anxiety, fearing that 
they would never appear again. Then, and 
with black suddenness, the boat would 
shoot clear through the foaming crest, bow 
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pointed to the sky and the whole length of 
her bottom showing, wet and dark, till she 
seemed on end. There would be a fleeting 
glimpse of the three men flinging water in 
frantic haste, when she would topple over 
and fall into the yawning valley, bow down 
and showing her full inside length to the 
stern upreared almost directly above the 
bow. Each time that she reappeared was 
a recurrent miracle. 

The Ghost suddenly changed her course, 
keeping away, and it came to me with a 
shock that Wolf Larsen was giving up the 
rescue as impossible. Then I realized that 
he was preparing to heave to, and dropped 
to the deck to be in readiness. We were 
now dead before the wind, the boat far 
away and abreast of us. I felt an abrupt 
easing of the schooner, a loss for the mo- 
ment of all strain and pressure coupled 
with a swift acceleration of speed. She 
was rushing around on her heel into the 
wind. 

As she arrived at right angles to the sea, 
the full force of the wind, from which we 
had hitherto run away, caught us. I was 
unfortunately and ignorantly facing it. It 
stood up against me like a wall, filling my 
lungs with air which I could not expel. 
And as I choked and strangled, and as 
the Ghost wallowed for an instant, broad- 
side on and rolling straight over and far 
into the wind, I beheld a huge sea rise far 
above my head. I turned aside, caught 
my breath, and looked again. The wave 
overtopped the Ghost, and I gazed sheer 
up and into it. A shaft of sunlight smote 
the over-curl, and I caught a glimpse of 
translucent, rushing green, backed by a 
milky smother of foam. 

Then it descended, pandemonium broke 
loose, everything happened at once. I was 
struck a crushing, stunning blow, nowhere 
in particular and yet everywhere. My hold 
had been broken loose, I was under water, 
and the thought passed through my mind 
that this’ was the terrible thing of which 
I had heard, the being swept in the trough 
of the sea. My body struck and pounded 
as it was dashed helplessly along and 
turned over and over, and when I could 
hold my breath no longer I breathed the 
stinging salt water into my lungs. But 
through it all I clung to the one idea—I 
must get the jib backed over to windward. 
I had no fear of death. I had no doubt 
but that I should come through somehow. 
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And as this idea of fulfilling Wolf Larsen’s 
order persisted in my dazed consciousness, 
I seemed to see him standing at the wheel 
in the midst of the wild welter, pitting his 
will against the will of the storm and de- 
fying it. 

I brought up violently against what I 
took to be the rail, breathed, and breathed 
the sweet air again. I tried to rise, but 
struck my head, and was knocked back on 
hands and knees. By some freak of the 
waters I had been swept clear under the 
forecastle head and into the eyes. As I 
scrambled out on all fours, I passed over 
the body of Thomas Mugridge, who lay in 
a groaning heap. There was no time to 
investigate. I must get the jib backed over. 

When I emerged on deck it seemed that 
the end of everything had come. On all 
sides there was a rending and crashing of 
wood and steel and canvas. The Ghost 
was being wrenched and torn to fragments. 
The foresail and foretopsail, emptied of 
the wind by the manceuver, and with no 
one to bring in the sheet in time, were 
thundering into ribbons, the heavy boom 
thrashing and splintering from rail to rail. 
The air was thick with flying wreckage, 
detached ropes and stays were hissing and 
coiling like snakes, and down through it 
all crashed the gaff of the foresail. 

The spar could not have missed me by 
many inches, while it spurred me to action. 
Perhaps the situation was not hopeless. I 
remembered Wolf Larsen’s caution. He 
had expected “all hell to break loose,” 
and here it was. And where was he? I 
caught sight of him toiling at the main- 
sheet, heaving it in and flat with his tre- 
mendous muscles, the stern of the schooner 
lifted high in the air, and his body outlined 
against a white surge of sea sweeping past. 
All this and more—a whole world of chaos 
and wreck—in possibly. fifteen seconds I 
had seen and heard and grasped. 

I did not stop to see what had become 
of the small boat, but sprang to the jib- 
sheet. The jib itself was beginning to slap, 
partly filling and emptying with sharp re- 
ports; but with a turn of the sheet, and 
the application of my whole strength each 
time it slapped, I slowly backed it. This 
I know: I did my best. Either the down- 
hauls had been carelessly made fast by 
Mugridge, or else the pins carried away, 
for, while I pulled till I burst open the ends 
of all my fingers, the flying jib and staysail 
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filled and fluttered with the wind, split 
their cloths apart, and thundered into 
nothingness. 

Still I pulled, holding what I gained 
each time with a double turn until the 
next slap gave me more. Then the sneet 
gave with greater ease, and Wolf Larsen 
was beside me, heaving in alone while I 
was busied taking up the slack. 

“Make fast,” he shouted, “and come 

on!” 
As I followed him, I noted that, in spite 
of wrack and ruin, a rough order obtained. 
The Ghost was hove to. She was still in 
working order, and she was still working. 
Though the rest of her sails were gone, the 
jib, backed to windward, and the mainsail, 
hauled down flat, were themselves holding, 
and holding her bow to the furious sea as 
well. 

I looked for the boat, and, while Wolf 
Larsen cleared the boat-tackles, saw it lift 
to leeward on a big sea and not a score of 
feet away. And, so nicely had he made 
his calculation, we drifted fairly down 
upon it, so that nothing remained to do 
but hook the tackles to each end and hoist 
it aboard. But this was not done so easily 
as it is written, 

In the bow was Kerfoot, Oofty-Oofty 
in the stern, and Kelly amidships. As we 
drifted eloser, the boat would rise on a 
wave while we sank in the trough, till, al- 
most straight above me, I could see the 
heads of the three men craned overside 
and looking down. Then, the next mo- 
ment, we would lift and soar upward while 
they sank far down beneath us. It seemed 
incredible that the next surge should not 
crush the Ghost down upon the tiny egg- 
shell. 

But, at the right moment, I passed the 
tackle to the Kanaka, while Wolf Larsen 
did the same thing forward to Kerfoot. 
Both tackles were hooked in a trice, and 
the three men, deftly timing the roll, made 
a simultaneous leap aboard the schooner. 
As the Ghost rolled her side out of water, 
the boat was lifted snugly against her, and 
before the return roll came we had heaved 
it in over the side and turned it bottom 
up on the deck. I noticed blood spouting 
from Kerfoot’s left hand. In some way the 
third finger had been crushed to a pulp. 
But he gave no sign of pain, and with his 
single right hand helped us lash the boat 
in its place. 
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“Stand by to let that jib over, you 
Oofty,” Wolf Larsen commanded, the 
very second we had finished with the boat. 
“Kelly, come aft and slack off the main- 
sheet. You, Kerfoot, go for’ard and see 
what ’s become of Cooky. Mr. Van Wey- 
den, run aloft again, and cut away any 
stray stuff in your way.” 

And having commanded, he went aft, 
with his peculiar tigerish leaps, to the 
wheel. While I toiled up the fore-shrouds 
the Ghost slowly paid off. This time, as 
we went into the trough of the sea and 
were swept, there were no sails to carry 
away. And half-way to the crosstrees, and 
flattened against the rigging by the full 
force of the wind, so that it would have 
been impossible for me to have fallen, with 
the Ghost almost on her beam-ends and the 
masts parallel with the water, I looked, not 
down,.but at right angles from the per- 
pendicular, to the deck of the Ghos¢. But 
I saw not the deck, but where the deck 
should have been, for it was buried be- 
neath a wild tiimbling of water. Out of 
this water I could see the two masts rising, 
and that was all. The Gost, for the mo- 
ment, was buried beneath the sea. As she 
squared off more and more, escaping from 
the ‘side pressure, she righted herself and 
broke her deck, like a whale’s back, through 
the ocean surface. 

Then we raced, and wildly, across the 
wild sea, the while I hung like a fly in the 
crosstrees and searched for the other boats. 
In half an hour I sighted the second one, 
swamped and bottom up, to which were 
desperately clinging Jock Horner, fat 
Louis, and Johnson. This time I remained 
aloft, and Wolf Larsen succeeded in heav- 
ing to without being swept. As before, we 
drifted down upon the boat. Tackles were 
made fast and lines flung to the men, who 
scrambled aboard like monkeys. The boat 
itself was crushed and splintered against 
the schooner’s side as it came inboard; but 
the wreck was securely lashed, for it could 
be patched and made whole again. 

Once more the Ghost bore away before 
the storm, this time so submerging herself 
that for some seconds I thought she would 
never reappear. Even the wheel, quite a 
deal higher than the waist, was covered 
and swept again and again. At such 
moments I felt strangely alone with God, 
and watching the chaos of his wrath. 
And then the whéel would reappear, and 
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Wolf Larsen’s broad shoulders, his hands 
gripping the spokes and holding the 
schooner to the course of his will, himself 
an earth-god, dominating the storm, fling- 
ing its descending waters from him, and 
riding it to his own ends. And oh, the 
marvel of it, the marvel of it, that tiny 
men should live and breathe and work, 
and drive so frail a contrivance of wood 
and cloth through so tremendous an ele- 
mental strife! 

As before, the Ghost swung out of the 
trough, lifting her deck again out of the 
sea, and dashed before the howling blast. 
It was now half-past five, and half an 
hour later, when the last of the day lost 
itself in a dim and furious twilight, I 
sighted a third boat. It was bottom up, 
and there was no sign of its crew. Wolf 
Larsen repeated his manceuver, holding off 
and then rounding up to windward and 
drifting down upon it. But this time he 


missed by forty feet, the boat passing 
astern. 

“No. 4 boat!” Oofty-Oofty cried, his 
keen eyes reading its number in the one 
second when it lifted clear of the foam 
and upside down. 


It was Henderson’s boat, and with him 
had been lost Holyoak and Williams, an- 
other of the deep-water crowd. Lost they 
indubitably were; but the boat remained, 
and Wolf Larsen made one more reckless 
effort to recover it. I had come down to 
the deck, and I saw Horner and Kerfoot 
vainly protest against the attempt. 

“ By God, I ll not be robbed of my boat 
by any storm that ever blew out of hell!” 
he shouted, and though we four stood with 
our heads together that we might hear, his 
voice seemed faint and far, as though re- 
moved from us an immense distance. 

“Mr. Van Weyden,” he cried, and I 
heard through the tumult as one might 
hear a whisper, “stand by that jib with 
Johnson and Oofty! The rest of you tail 
aft to the main-sheet! Lively now, or 
I ’ll sail you all into kingdom come! 
Understand ?”’ 

And when he put the wheel hard over 
and the Ghos?’s bow swung off, there was 
nothing for the hunters to do but obey and 
make the best of a risky chance. How 
great the risk I realized when I was once 
more buried beneath the pounding seas 
and clinging for life to the pin-rail at the 
foot of the foremast. My fingers were torn 
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loose, and I was swept across to the side 
and over the side into the sea. I could not 
swim, but before I could sink I was swept 
back again. A strong hand gripped me, 
and when the Ghost finally emerged I 
found that I owed my life to Johnson. I 
saw him looking anxiously about him, and 
noted that Kelly, who had come forward 
at the last moment, was missing. 

This time, having missed the boat, and 
not being in the same position as in the 
previous instances, Wolf Larsen was com- 
pelled to resort to a different manceuver. 
Running off before the wind with every- 
thing to starboard, he came about and re- 
turned close-hauled on the port tack. 

“Grand!” Johnson shouted in my ear, 
as we successfully came through the at- 
tendant deluge; and I knew he referred, 
not to Wolf Larsen’s seamanship, but to 
the performance of the Ghost herself. 

It was now so dark that there was no 
sign of the boat; but Wolf Larsen held 
back through the frightful turmoil as if 
guided by unerring instinct. This time, 
though we were continually half-buried, 
there was no trough in which to be swept, 
and we drifted squarely down upon the 
upturned boat, badly smashing it as it was 
heaved inboard. 

Two hours of terrible work followed, in 
which all hands of us—two hunters, three 
sailors, Wolf Larsen, and I—reefed, first 
one and then the other, the jib and main- 
sail. Hove to under this short canvas, our 
decks were comparatively free of water, 
while the Ghost bobbed and ducked among 
the combers like a cork. 

I had burst open the ends of my fingers 
at the very first, and during the reefing I 
had worked with tears of pain running 
down my cheeks. And when all was done, 
I gave up like a woman and rolled upon 
the deck in the agony of exhaustion. 

In the meantime, Thomas Mugridge, 
like a drowned rat, was being dragged out 
from under the forecastle head, where he 
had cravenly ensconced himself. I saw 
him pulled aft to the cabin, and noted with 
a shock of surprise that the galley had dis- 
appeared. A clean space of deck showed 
where it had stood. 

In the cabin I found all hands assem- 
bled, sailors as well, and while coffee was 
being cooked over the small stove we drank 
whisky and crunched hardtack. Never in 
my life had food been so welcome, and 
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never had hot coffee tasted so good. So 
violently did the Ghost pitch and toss and 
tumble that it was impossible for even the 
sailors to move about without holding on, 
and several times, after a cry of “Now 
she takes it!”»we were heaped upon the 
wall of the port cabin as though it had 
been the deck. 

“To with a lookout,” I heard Wolf 
Larsen say when we had eaten and drunk 
our fill. “There ’s nothing can be done on 
deck. If anything’s going to run us down, 
we could n’t get out of its way. Turn in, 
all hands, and get some sleep.” 

The sailors slipped forward, setting the 
side-lights as they went, while the two 
hunters remained to sleep in the cabin, it 
not being deemed advisable to open the 
slide to the steerage companionway. Wolf 
Larsen and I, between us, cut off Kerfoot’s 
crushed finger and sewed up the stump. 
Mugridge, who, during all the time he had 
been compelled to cook and serve coffee 
and keep the fire going, had complained 
of internal pains, now swore that he hada 
broken rib or two. On examination we 
found that he had three. But his case was 
deferred to next day, principally for the 
reason that I did not know anything about 
broken ribs, and would first have to read 
it up. 

“JT don’t think it was worth it,” I said 
to Wolf Larsen, “a broken boat for Kelly’s 
life.” 

“But Kelly did n’t amount to much,” 
was the reply. “Good night.” 

After all that had passed, suffering in- 
tolerable anguish in my finger-ends, and 
with three boats missing, to say nothing of 
the wild capers the Ghost was cutting, I 
would have thought it impossible to sleep. 
But my eyes must have closed the instant 
my head touched the pillow, and in utter 
exhaustion I slept throughout the night, 
the while the Gost, lonely and undi- 
rected, fought her way through the storm. 
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THE next day, while the storm was blowing 
itself out, Wolf Larsen and I “crammed” 
anatomy and surgery and set Mugridge’s 
ribs. Then, when the storm broke, Wolf 
Larsen cruised back and forth over that 
portion of the ocean where we had encoun- 
tered it, and somewhat more to the west- 
ward, while the boats were being repaired 
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and new sails made and bent. Also, a new 
galley was being constructed out of odds 
and ends of lumber from the hold. Seal- 
ing-schooner after sealing-schooner we 
sighted and boarded, most of which were 
in search of lost boats, and most of which 
were carrying boats and crews that they 
had picked up and that did not belong to 
them. For the thick of the fleet had been 
to the westward of us, and the boats, scat- 
tered far and wide, had headed in mad 
flight for the nearest refuge. 

Two of our boats, with men all safe, we 
took off the Cisco, and, to Wolf Larsen’s 
huge delight and my own grief, he culled 
Smoke, with Nilson and Leach, from the 
San Diego. So that, at the end of five 
days, we found ourselves short but four 
men, Henderson, Holyoak, Williams, and 
Kelly, and were once more hunting on the 
flanks of the herd. 

As we followed north, we began to en- 
counter the dreaded sea-fogs. Day after 
day the boats were lowered and swallowed 
up almost before they touched the water, 
while we on board pumped the horn at 
regular intervals, and every fifteen minutes 
fired the bomb-gun. Boats were continually 
being lost and found, it being the custom 
for a boat to hunt, on lay, with what- 
ever schooner picked it up, until such time 
as it was recovered by its own schooner. 
But Wolf Larsen, as was to be expected, 


_being a boat short, took possession of the 


first stray one and compelled its men to 
hunt with the GZos?/, not permitting them 
to return to their own schooner when we 
sighted it. I remember how he forced the 
hunter and his two men below, a rifle at 
their breasts, when their captain passed by 
at biscuit-toss and hailed us for informa- 
tion. 

Thomas Mugridge, so strangely and 
pertinaciously clinging to life, was soon 
limping about again and performing his 
double duties of cook and cabin-boy. 
Johnson and Leach were bullied and 
beaten as much as ever, and they looked 
for their lives to end with the end of the 
hunting season ; while the rest of the crew 
lived the lives of dogs and were worked 
like dogs by their pitiless master. As for 
Wolf Larsen and me, we got along fairly 
well, though I could not quite rid myself 
of the idea that right conduct for me lay 
in killing him. He fascinated me immea- 
surably, and I feared him immeasurably ; 
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and yet I could not imagine him lying 
prone in death. There was an endurance, 
as of perpetual youth, about him, which 
rose up and forbade the picture. I could 
see him only as living always and domi- 
nating always, fighting and destroying, 
himself surviving. 

One diversion of his, when we were in 
the midst of the herd and the sea was too 
rough to lower the boats, was to lower 
with two boat-pullers and a steerer and go 
out himself. He was a good shot, too, and 
brought many a skin aboard under what 
the hunters termed “impossible hunting 
conditions.” It seemed the breath of his 
nostrils, this carrying his life in his hands 
and struggling for it against tremendous 
odds. 

I was learning more and mere seaman- 
ship, and one clear day, a thing we rarely 
encountered now, I had the satisfaction of 
running and handling the Gost and pick- 
ing up the boats myself. Wolf Larsen had 
been smitten with one of his headaches, 
and I stood at the wheel from morning 
until evening, sailing across the ocean after 
the last lee boat, and heaving to and pick- 
ing it and the other five up without com- 
mand or suggestion from him. 

Gales we encountered now and again, 
for it was a raw and stormy region, and, in 
the middle of June, a typhoon most mem- 
orable to me, and most important because 
of the changes wrought through it upon 
my future. We must have been caught 
nearly at the center of this circular storm, 
and Wolf Larsen ran out of it and to the 
southward, first under a double-reefed jib, 
and finally under bare poles. Never had I 
imagined so great a sea. The seas previ- 
ously encountered were as ripples com- 
pared with these, which ran a half-mile 
from crest to crest and which upreared, I 
am confident, above our masthead. So 
great was it that Wolf Larsen himself did 
not dare heave to, though he was being 
driven far to the southward and out of 
the seal herd. 

We must have been well in the path 
of the transpacific steamships when the 
typhoon moderated, and here, to the sur- 
prise of the hunters, we found ourselves in 
the midst of seals—a second herd, or sort 
of rear-guard, they declared, and a most 
unusual thing. But it was “ Boats over!” 
the 400m, boom of guns, and pitiful slaugh- 
ter through the long day. 
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It was at this time that I was approached 
by Leach. I had just finished tallying the 
skins of the last boat aboard when he came 
to my side, in the darkness, and said in a 
low tone: 

“Can you tell me, Mr. Van Weyden, 
how far we are off the coast, and what the 
bearings of Yokohama are?” 

My heart leaped with gladness, for I 
knew what he had in mind, and I gave 
him the bearings— west-northwest and five 
hundred miles away. 

“Thank you, sir,” was all he said as he 
slipped back into the darkness. 

Next morning No. 3 boat and Johnson 
and Leach were missing. The water-break- 
ers and grub-boxes from all the other boats 
were likewise missing, as were the beds 
and sea-bags of thetwomen. Wolf Larsen 
was furious. He set sail and bore away 
into the west-northwest, two hunters con- 
stantly at the mastheads and sweeping the 
sea with glasses, himself pacing the deck 
like an angry lion. He knew too well my 
sympathy for the runaways to send me 
aloft as lookout. 

The wind was fair but fitful, and it was 
like looking for a needle in a haystack to 
raise that tiny boat out of the blue im- 
mensity. But he put the G/os¢ through her 
best paces, so as to get between the de- 
serters and the land. This accomplished, 
he cruised back and forth across what he 
knew must be their course. 

On the morning of the third day, shortly 
after eight bells, a cry that the boat was 
sighted came down from Smoke at the 
masthead. All hands lined the rail. A 
snappy breeze was blowing from the west, 
with the promise of more wind behind it; 
and there, to leeward, in the troubled silver 
of the rising sun, appeared and disappeared 
a black speck. 

We squared away and ran for it. My 
heart was as lead. I felt myself turning 
sick in anticipation; and as I looked at 
the gleam of triumph in Wolf Larsen’s 
eyes, his form swam before me, and I felt 
almost irresistibly impelled to fling myself 
upon him. So unnerved was I by the 
thought of impending violence to Leach 
and Johnson that my reason must have 
left me. I know that I slipped down into 
the steerage, in a daze, and that I was just 
beginning the ascent to the deck, a loaded 
shot-gun in my hands, when I heard the 
startled cry: 
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“There ’s five men in that boat!” 

I supported myself in the companion- 
way, weak and trembling, while the ob- 
servation was being verified by the remarks 
of the rest of the men. Then my knees 
gave from under me, and I sank down, 
myself again, but overcome by shock at 
knowledge of what I had so nearly done. 
Also, I was very thankful as I put the gun 
away and slipped back on deck. 

No one had remarked my absence. The 
boat was near enough for us to make out 
that it was larger than any sealing-boat 
and built on different lines. As we drew 
closer, the sail was taken in and the mast 
unstepped. Oars were shipped, and its 
occupants waited for us to heave to and 
take them aboard. 

Smoke, who had descended to the deck 
and was now standing by my side, began 
to chuckle in a significant way. I looked 
at him inquiringly. 

“Talk of a mess!” he giggled. 
a pretty one we ’ve got now.” 

“What ’s wrong ?”’ I demanded. 

Again he chuckled. “Don’t you see 


ts 


there, in the stern-sheets, on the bottom? 
May I never shoot a seal again if that ain’t 


a woman!” 

I looked closely, but was not sure until 
exclamations broke out on all sides. The 
boat contained four men, and its fifth oc- 
cupant was certainly a woman. 

We were agog with excitement, all ex- 
cept Wolf Larsen, who was too evi- 
dently disappointed in that it was not 
his own boat with the two victims of his 
malice. 

We ran down the flying jib, hauled the 
jib-sheets to windward and the main-sheet 
flat, and came up into the wind. The oars 
struck the water, and with a few strokes 
the boat was alongside. I now caught my 
first fair glimpse of the woman. She was 
wrapped in a long ulster, for the morning 
was raw, and I could see nothing but her 
face and a mass of light-brown hair escap- 
ing from under the seaman’s cap on her 
head. The eyes were large and brown and 
lustrous, the mouth sweet and sensitive, 
and the face itself a delicate oval, though 
sun and exposure to briny wind had burned 
the face scarlet. 

She seemed to me like a being from an- 
other world. I was aware of a hungry 
outreaching for her, as of a starving man 
for bread. But then I had not seen a 
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woman fora very long time. I know that 
I was lost in a great wonder, almost a 
stupor, —this, then, was a woman ?—so that 
I forgot myself and my mate’s duties, and 
took no part in helping the newcomers 
aboard. For when one of the sailors lifted 
her into Wolf Larsen’s down-stretched 
arms, she looked up into our curious faces 
and smiled amusedly and sweetly, as only 
a woman can smile, and as I had seen no 
one smile for so long that I had forgotten 
such smiles existed. 

“Mr. Van Weyden!” 

Wolf Larsen’s voice brought me sharply 
back to myself. 

“Will you take the lady below and see 
to her comfort? Make up that spare port 
cabin. Put Cooky to work on it. And see 
what you can do for that face. It’s burned 
badly.” 

He turned brusquely away from us and 
began to question the new men. The boat 
was cast adrift, though one of them called 
it a “bloody shame,” with Yokohama so 
near. 

I found mvself strangely afraid of this 
woman I was escorting aft. Also, I was 
awkward. It seemed to me that I was 
realizing for the first time what a delicate, 
fragile creature a woman is, and as I 
caught her arm to help her down the 
companion-stairs, I was startled by its 
smallness and softness. Indeed, she was 
a slender, delicate woman, as women go, 
but to me she was so ethereally slender 
and delicate that I was quite prepared for 
her arm to crumble in my grasp. All this 
in frankness, to show my first impression, 
after long deprivation, of women in gen- 
eral and of Maud Brewster in particular. 

“No need to go to any great trouble 
for me,” she protested, when I had seated 
her in Wolf Larsen’s arm-chair, which I 
had dragged hastily from his cabin. “The 
men were looking for land at any moment 
this morning, and the vessel should be in 
by night, don’t you think so?” 

Her simple faith in the immediate future 
took me aback. How could I explain to 
her the situation, the strange man who 
stalked the sea like Destiny, all that it had 
taken me months to learn? But I an- 
swered honestly : 

“Tf it were any other captain except 
ours, I should say you would be ashore 
in Yokohama to-morrow. But our captain 
is a strange man, and I beg of you to be 
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prepared for anything— understand ?—for 
anything.” 

“1—I confess I hardly do understand,” 
she hesitated, a perturbed but not fright- 
ened expression in her eyes. “Or is it a 
misconception of mine that shipwrecked 
people are always shown every considera- 
tion? ‘This is such a little thing, you know. 
We are so close to the land.” 

“Candidly, I do not know,” I strove to 
reassure her. “I wished merely to prepare 
you for tle worst, if the worst is to come. 
This man, this captain, is a brute, a demon, 
and one can never tell what will be his 
next fantastic act.” 

I was growing excited, but she inter- 
rupted me with an “Oh, I see,” and her 
voice sounded weary. To think was pat- 
ently an effort. She was clearly on the 
verge of physical collapse. 

She asked no further questions, and I 
vouchsafed no remarks, devoting myself 
to Wolf Larsen’s command, which was to 
make her comfortable. I bustled about in 


quite housewifely fashion, procuring sooth- 
ing lotions for her sunburn, raiding Wolf 
Larsen’s private stores for a bottle of port 
I knew to be there, and directing Thomas 


Mugridge in the preparation of the spare 
state-room. 

The wind was freshening rapidly, the 
Ghost heeling over more and more, and 
by the time the state-room was ready she 
was dashing through the water at a lively 
clip. I had quite forgotten the existence 
of Leach and Johnson, when suddenly, like 
a thunder-clap, “ Boat ho!” came down the 
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open companionway. It was Smoke’s un- 
mistakable voice, crying from the mast- 
head. I shot a glance at the woman, but 
she was leaning back in the arm-chair, her 
eyes closed, unutterably tired. I doubted 
that she had heard, and I resolved to pre- 
vent her seeing the brutality I knew would 
follow the capture of the deserters. She 
was tired. Very good. She should sleep. 

There were swift commands on deck, a 
stamping of feet and a slapping of reef- 
points, as the Gost shot into the wind and 
about on the other tack. As she filled away 
and heeled, the arm-chair began to slide 
across the cabin floor, and I sprang for it 
just in time to prevent the rescued woman 
from being spilled ont. 

Her eyes were too heavy to suggest more 
than a hint of the sleepy surprise that per- 
plexed her as she looked up at me, and she 
half stumbled, half tottered as I led her to 
her cabin. Mugridge grinned insinuatingly 
in my face as I shoved him out and ordered 
him back to his galley work, and he won 
his revenge by spreading glowing reports 
among the hunters as to what an excellent 
“lydy’s-myde ” I was proving myself to be. 

She leaned heavily against me, and I do 
believe that she had fallen asleep again 
between the arm-chair and the state-room. 
This I discovered when she nearly fell into 
the bunk during a sudden lurch of the 
schooner. She aroused, smiled drowsily, 
and was off to sleep again; and asleep I 
left her, under a heavy pair of sailor’s 
blankets, her head resting on a pillow I 
had appropriated from Wolf Larsen’s bunk. 


(To be continued) 
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iy then the World ’s repeating its old Story ? 
Once more, thank God, its fairest page we turn! 
The violets and May-flowers, like the glory 
Of gold and color in old missals, burn 

With fadeless shimmering ; 
These are its headings and vignettes. The heart 
Beats quicker when the Book of Life apart 

Falls at the page of Spring! 
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S one of the big ocean liners was warp- 
ing into her dock not long ago, a lady 
stepped up to a friend on deck and said: 

“ Do yousee anything queer about me ?”’ 

“No,” replied her friend. “Why?” 

“Oh, nothing; only I have a silver tea- 
set hanging under my skirts.” 

That woman had no intention of smug- 
gling. That is a vile infraction of the law 
which only the distinctly criminal commit. 
She was merely intending to “evade the 
customs.”’ She was in much the same frame 
of mind about it as the civilian who went 
with the allied troops on their famous and 
profitable march through the Forbidden 
City of Peking. As he drew near the guard 
on his way out, he said to his companion: 

“T wish I did n’t have to go so near that 
sentry.” 

“Why?” asked the other. 

“ Because, unless I move with such cau- 
tion as to give me away, I positively 
clank.”’ 

This is the attitude which most of the 
thousands of men and women who go 
abroad every year maintain toward the law 
which levies duties on their foreign pur- 
chases and toward the customs inspection 
which tries to enforce that law. They 
would be grieved and shocked at being 
called smugglers. They merely play an 
amusing game of hide-and-seek, in which 
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they laugh if they win, and pay the duties 
only if they are caught. There is no moral 
turpitude in that, they argue. It is right 
enough to beat Uncle Sam, a thing to be 
proud of, an exploit to be bragged about, 
as it not infrequently is, in church sociables 
and at sewing-bees. Everybody whose 
friends have been abroad has heard that 
sort of talk. 

Most persons hate and despise the Cus- 
toms. It isa relic of barbarism, a creature 
of the Inquisition, a blood-boiling in- 
iquity, and all that. The inspectors and 
other officials are personal emissaries of 
the old original devil, seeking merely to 
humiliate and insult and degrade their fel- 
low-citizens through the exercise of their 
brief authority. They will not accept the 
sworn declaration of an honest American, 
but after it is made they search every nook 
and corner of his luggage, and sometimes 
even make examination of his person to 
prove that he has sworn falsely. The wide 
range of anathema and vituperation is all- 
insufficient to fit the case, and only a man 
who has voted for protection all his life, 
and finally finds out by this experience one 
of its ways of working, can rise to proper 
heights in its description. 

There is another factor in the cause of 
such smuggling. The chief of the Law 
Division of the New York customs staff 
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attributes a good part of the attempts of 
men to avoid paying duties to a contempt 
of the law arising from their knowledge, 
or what they take to be such, of the char- 
acter of the average lawmaker, State and 
national. They compare themselves, per- 
haps subconsciously, with the congressmen 
and assemblymen they know or have heard 
about, to the disparagement of the legisla- 
tors, and reach the conclusion that laws 
made by such men must be bad, and there- 
fore it is right to evade them. 

But the women are the worst, most per- 
sistent, and most numerous offenders, and 
they cause the officials the most trouble. 
The women who try to smuggle are not 
only those whose financial condition makes 
the amount of duty they should pay an 
object to them; but the richest women 
are as bad as their poorer fellow-travelers, 
even worse. The customs officials say that 
nine tenths of all the women who travel try 
to avoid paying duty. They are of all con- 
ditions of life, old and young, white and 
black, ladies by birth, cultivation, and pro- 
fession, as well as those whose pretension 
is only that they are women. With some 
of them it is only to be expected, but to 
even the most hardened inspector it is a 
never-ending source of amazement that 
refined, educated, Christian women, who 
in their homes and their ordinary walks of 
life would be scandalized at the thought 
of stealing a pin, will scheme and contrive 
to defraud the government out of hundreds 
of dollars, and when it is done, laugh over 
itas a joke or speak of it as a proper cause 
of pride. 

There was a case directly in point only 
a short time ago. The lady is of distin- 
guished appearance, a woman of cultiva- 
tion and refinement, prominent in the 
society of the Western city where she lives. 
She is more than fifty years old. She 
arrived from Europe with a trunk in which 
there was a false bottom. ‘The merest tyro 
of an inspector could not have failed to 
find it. Under the false bottom were goods 
worth over three hundred dollars. When 
the woman saw that she was caught she 
made no protest or trouble. Her mind was 
busy then with preventing any scene that 
might lead to public exposure. The in- 
spector told her that he should have to 
hold her trunk, and advised her to go at 
once to the Law Division. Protest and 
fight she knew would only send the matter 
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into court, with its consequent certain 
publicity. 

The Law Division is used to the sort of 
thing which followed. Hardly a day passes 
in the season of heavy travel without the 
appearance of teary-eyed women seeking 
to avoid the consequences of their at- 
tempts to smuggle. The officials have 
learned by long experience just how to 
handle such cases, and the woman who is 
willing to pay for her folly rarely has any 
trouble. This woman was more than will- 
ing, she was eager. The only desire or 
hope she had left was to keep out of the 
newspapers. The chief of the Law Division 
met her half-way. He figured up what she 
would have to pay,—the full foreign value 
of the goods, the duty, and fifty per cent. 
fine,—and she paid it gladly. When it was 
over he said: 

“Now would you mind telling me why 
you did that ?” 

The woman hesitated between tears and 
laughter. Finally she said: 

“Because I am an old fool.’ Then, 
after a moment, the real reason came out. 
“T have always paid duty before,” she 
went on, “and it never crossed my mind 
to try to avoid it. But of all the women I 
know who go abroad I am the only one 
who admits having done so. I am the. 
laughing-stock of them all. They never 
paid duty, they say, and they are always 
making fun of me because I do. So this 
time I made up my mind I would not. 
That ’s all.” 

It is not at all unlikely, however, that 
some of the women who made fun of her 
had had their own unpleasant experiences, 
and kept as still about them as she cer- 
tainly will about hers. “ No man knoweth 
the mind of a king,” or of a woman who 
tries to smuggle. 

Concealment in the baggage or on the 
person is the commonest method of at- 
tempting to evade the inspectors, but there 
are other ways, some of which are known 
to the officials, and some not. The dress- 
makers are always at it, and one of them 
has worked a scheme which the inspectors 
frankly own they do not understand. She 
does not live in New York. For several 
years she has been going abroad regularly, 
and on her return has traveled about the 
country exhibiting “imported” gowns 
which thus far have not paid duty. They 
are never in her baggage, nor do they fol- 
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low the channels of goods regularly brought 
in. Not long ago she came in with only 
one trunk and nothing dutiable in that. 
But soon afterward the authorities heard 
of her in an inland city with “imported” 
gowns on show. The inspector who went 
to look at them got there too late. She 
had moved on without leaving her ad- 
dress. He tracked her from place to place 
clear beyond the Mississippi, but she got 
away. 

In the enforcement of the extremely 
unpopular law the authorities constantly 
meet with attempts at interference by per- 
sons who for one reason or another think 
they have a “pull.” It is an especially 
tempting field for politicians, and incoming 
passengers frequently walk confidently 
down the gang-plank armed with a note 
from this or that State or national place- 
holder which they expect will cause the 
inspectors straightway to bow down and 
pass their baggage unopened. 

“There was a case just the other day,” 
said a customs official to the writer. “As 
soon as the plank was run out, a man came 
bounding down and told me he was a 
friend of So-and-so, giving me a letter from 
the politician he named, a man very promi- 
nent in this State. He said he was in a 
great hurry to get up-town to keep an en- 
gagement, and would like to have his trunks 
passed at once. The inspector who ex- 
amined them found things on which the 
duties were about five hundred dollars. 
The man paid, but of course he was angry, 
and now I suppose he ’Il join the general 
howl.” 

Social interference is quite as pestiferous 
to the inspectors, but much more needless. 
The higher the social standing of the 
would-be smuggler, the greater her oppor- 
tunity. One frank official said: 

“We would n’t dare search one of those 
society swells as we do less prominent 
women.” 

Yet this official is convinced, as are 
many of the inspectors who have to deal 
with them, that the customs dodging 
among women of this class is constant 
and extensive. One of them came in re- 
cently and passed the examination suc- 
cessfully. Afterward she said to a friend: 

“Tf a customs officer had put his hand 
on me, I should have fainted right there 
on the dock, I was so loaded down.” 

Of course there is no telling how much 
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gets by the inspectors. If they knew who 
were smuggling and how it was done, no- 
body would succeed at it. ‘Those who are 
in position to know best think that one 
tenth of one per cent. of the total annual 
collections at New York, say $180,000 a 
year, would be a very liberal estimate. 

Among the men, cigars and cigarettes 
cause much trouble. The regulations per- 
mit a person to bring in for his own con- 
sumption fifty cigars or three hundred 
cigarettes, the ruling of the department 
being that for customs purposes fifty 
cigars equal that many cigarettes. ‘Travel- 
ers are always arriving who do not know 
the regulations or who try to evade them. 
Nine times out of ten the traveler at once 
wants to make it a personal matter with 
the inspector, and acts as if he thought 
thrashing the official would get his cigars 
in free. Then he cools down a little and 
offers to pay the duty on all over fifty and 
take them all. There he strikes a new cause 
of rage. The smallest number of cigars 
that can be imported is three thousand. 
All under that and over fifty are seized. 
The inspector endeavors to explain that 
he did not make the law, and is respon- 
sible only for its execution as he finds it; 
but that seldom works, and the traveler 
goes away breathing fire, and mad with 
desire for vengeance. 

A man came in from Havana recently 
with a box of cigars out of which he had 
smoked fifteen. There were eighty-five left. 
The inspector who examined his baggage 
told him he could have only fifty. The 
man declared that it was an outrage, and 
intimated that he believed it to be per- 
petrated for the inspector’s personal amuse- 
ment. 

“Who gets the rest ?”’ he demanded. 

“They are seized for the government,” 
was the reply. 

Thereupon it was evident to the man 
that the outrage was for the benefit as well 
as the amusement of the inspector. 

“T don’t suppose you smoke?” he 
sneered. 

“Not on duty,’ 
spector. 

“Well, you won’t smoke these off duty,” 
cried the man, and began to break them up. 

“Hold on,” said the inspector; “you 
must n’t do that.” 

“Why not?” demanded 
“They are my cigars.” 


suavely replied the in- 


the man, 
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“No, they are not,” replied the in- “Well, I ’ll take my fifty, and you can 
spector ; “ they belong to the government.” have the rest.” 
No words would fit that situation, and “You have n’t got fifty now,” said the 


the man went away. A little later he official. 
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charged into the office of the Law Divi- “Have n't got fifty?” he screamed. 
sion, prepared to tear down the Custom “I ’d like to know why I have n't. 
House. He wanted to know, and he You've said all along I could have fifty.” 


wanted his information quickly. “Yes, but you broke them up.” 
“ Not my cigars, heh ? Well, they had n’t “T did n’t do any such thing. I broke 


been brought in yet.” up the extra thirty-five!” 

“Oh, yes, they had. They were con- “Oh, no; those are Uncle Sam’s. You 
siderably inside the three-mile limit when were breaking up your own. But I don’t 
you had them on the pier.” think you destroyed them all. There are 


A little argument cooled him off, and he about fifteen still left for you.” 
finally said : And he had to. do the best he could to 
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seem content with fifteen. All of which 
shows again how foolish it is to kick 
against the pricks. Most men do it, how- 
ever, and sometimes they beat Uncle Sam 
out of his cigars. There have been in- 
stances where men so situated pitched the 
whole supply overboard in their rage. 

Attempts to bribe the inspectors are con- 
stant. They are made sometimes by persons 
in whom such action is greatly surprising. 
Not long ago a man very prominent in 
national affairs offered an inspector ten 
dollars. Wealthy people are continually 
doing that. With them it is perhaps only 
a part of the custom of tipping all who 
perform any service; at least, that is the 
charitable view held by the authorities. 
There is constant effort on the part of the 
higher officials to prevent this petty brib- 
ery, and it is their belief that the custom 
is not so extensive now as it was a few 
years ago. Several inspectors have been 
dismissed for taking bribes. 

It is a curious fact that the attempts at 
such smuggling are largely confined to 
persons who travel by certain lines of 
steamers. There are lines the passengers 
of which rarely give the inspectors any 
trouble. Of one line a high official said : 

“Tt ’s hardly worth while to make any 
examination on their piers.”’ 

This official divides the travelers into 
three classes: the honest middle class, 
who bring in comparatively little that is 
dutiable, and who declare that and pay 
the duty without fuss or complaint; the 
dishonest lower class, who constantly try 
to smuggle cheap jewelry and finery in 
small amounts; and the shirking upper 
class, who are the worst of the lot and 
the most difficult to catch. He might have 
added the professional smugglers, but they 
are not many. 

There is a genius in this sort of smug- 
gling, and a genius in detecting it. The 
great majority of the detections are due 
to the actions of the smugglers themselves. 
There are so many things that make a 
trained inspector suspicious. A person 
comes in with ten or fifteen trunks, all 
comparatively new, and declares nothing 
dutiable. There is a plain case. The in- 
spector makes a careful search, and the 
traveler pays duty or gives up his goods. 
But most persons who are trying to smuggle 
betray themselves by their nervous manner, 
their haste, their self-consciousness, their 
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unnatural sang-froid, or some such trick. 
They overdo in some way. ‘The inspectors 
have seen so many thousands of honest 
persons go through that they know the 
manner of innocence perfectly, and it is a 
manner exceedingly difficult to counterfeit. 
Not less well do they know the manner of 
guilt. Of course some catches are pure 
luck, such as that of the inspector who 
brushed against an apparently one-armed 
man in the crowd on the pier. The sleeve 
that should have swung loose, if empty, 
seemed stiff, and the inspector took hold 
of it. It was stuffed with a bolt of silk, 
and the man’s arm was inside his shirt. 

Information of all sorts comes to the 
inspectors and special agents, but most of 
the captures are the work of their own 
shrewdness. Large purchases of diamonds, 
jewelry, lace, furs, or things of that sort, 
by travelers abroad are usually reported to 
the special agents by the foreign agents or 
consuls. In cases of seizure on such in- 
formation the informer gets a part of the 
fine. This makes the special agents par- 
ticularly active. One of them recently got 
seven thousand dollars for catching a 
diamond-smuggler. 

It no doubt happens that the love of 
the spectacular, or the hope of reward, 
leads an officer now and then to conceal 
the source of his information and to pro- 
ceed as if acting only on his own initiative. 
But by far the greater part of the captures 
on the piers are really the result of the 
exercise of that sort of sixth sense for such 
smugglers developed by the inspectors. 
When things look queer, they make a per- 
sonal examination. It was just that and 
nothing more which caught two girls, one 
of whom had a Russian sable muff on her 
leg and the other a sable boa. It was that 
which caught a woman who had eight 
hundred ostrich feathers sewed to her pet- 
ticoat, and her husband who had ninety-six 
watches fastened to his undervest. It was 
that which detected a woman who had 
twenty yards of lace, worth twenty-five 
dollars a yard or more, concealed under 
her dress. It was that which caught a man 
just the other day who had nearly ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of diamonds in his 
pockets. It was that which found the eight 
hundred dollars’ worth of lace which a 
woman had concealed in a pillow. 

Information sometimes comes in queer 
ways. Occasionally there is an anonymous 
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note that gives genuine information. Some- 
times common gossip does the work. 
There is a banker in a Western city who 
will wish for a long time that he had kept 
his family from bragging about his skill in 
customs dodging. He had been doing it 
for years with great success. One day last 
summer several ladies who were about to 
go abroad were in a manicure-shop in New 
York. They weretalking of customs victories, 
and one of them told about this banker’s 
prowess, giving not his name, but the city 
where he lived. It happened that a woman 
was in the shop at the time who is a friend 


of one of the higher customs officials. She 
reported to him what she had heard. He 
immediately had a list made of all the 
bankers in that city, and sent a copy to 
each inspector with instructions to watch 
closely any man who gave any of those 
names. 

It seems that the bankers of that city 
enjoy foreign travel. Four of them came 
through, one after another, and were ex- 
amined most carefully. They probably did 
not appreciate the attention any more than 
they understood its cause. All were inno- 
cent. Then one day the culprit was caught. 
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He came by a line which gives the in- 
spectors very little trouble, and they are 
wondering now if he knew it and thought 
it would help his chance. He paid more 
than two thousand dollars in duties. If he 
reads this article, he will learn how he was 
caught, and incidentally recognize a new 
proof that silence is golden. 

The great customs machinery of the port 
of New York makes little commotion and 
runs very smoothly. It is the auxiliary 
engine for collecting the duties on baggage 
which attracts the attention of the public. 
Less than one half of one per cent. of the 


duties collected every year at New York 
is paid on the baggage of travelers; but 
there is more fuss over that one million 
dollars than there is about all the other 
one hundred and eighty millions paid on 
regular importations. 

A man came in nearly a year ago with 
a gold bar in which were three diamonds. 
He tried to conceal it, was detected, and 
the bar was seized. He went away, and 
nothing was heard from him for eight 
months. Then he wrote from a Western 
town asking for his bar. He had bought 
it, he said, in the United States, and had 
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taken it abroad with him. He was looking 
for a wife and hoped that with that for a 
gift he might succeed. But he failed and 
brought the bar back. Now he wanted it 
again. 

“Perhaps he has another chance,” said 
the man who received the letter. 

To recur to the public sentiment on the 
subject of smuggling, it may be said that 
the extenuation generally urged is the con- 
viction of the offender that the law is un- 
equally executed. People with but a small 
amount of dutiable goods see rich or in- 
fluential travelers passing the customs bar- 
rier in safety though they are known to 
have large amounts in contraband arti- 


cles. But all travelers are not lacking in 
scruple at the custom-house, as this anec- 
dote will show: 

‘Two gentlemen on an ocean liner com- 
ing into New York harbor after a winter 
abroad, after having made their declara- 
tions, met on deck. 

“Well, did you make a clean breast of 
it?” said one. 

“Oh, yes,” was the response. “I can’t 
smuggle; you know, I ’m a protectionist. 
But how about you? Did you declare 
everything ?” 

“To be sure,” said the other. “It 
won't do for me to smuggle; I ’m a free- 
trader.” 
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A MISSION IN MACEDONIA 


BY STEPHEN BONSAL 


e;LKA was tall and willowy, with 

%) the deep, lustrous eyes of her 
race, and in honor of the stranger 
from the far country, the patrons 
of the St. Sava Society for carrying on the 
Panslav propaganda in Macedonia had 
arranged that she should dance the king’s 
ryllo that night with Joshua Parsons, the 
American correspondent. The committee- 
men—besashed and beribboned until they 
looked like circus clowns —had a keen 
appreciation of the advantages of a good 
press, and they were but !ittle pleased with 
Panya Ilka’s listless bearing and the utter 
indifference that she manifested toward the 
agent of publicity. They watched his ex- 
periences with the Belgrad belle from afar, 
with ever-increasing indignation at Ilka’s 
disregard of the duties of hospitality, not 
to say of patriotism. 

Certainly Parsons was having a dull 
time. Ilka, the belle of so many balls, 
would not engage with him to-night in the 
mazes of that most graceful dance the 
king’s ryllo. She never danced when the 
wind blew from the south; Shevitz, who 
was none too fine-fibered, overheard her say. 
If, however, it pleased him, the Ameri- 
canitz might stand with her on the north 
balcony and watch the great river as it 
flowed below, carrying its burden of fertil- 
ity to the Black Sea and the heather: iands 
beyond. 

“He sends His rain upon the just and 
the unjust alike,” Ilka added, with the air 
of a tragedy queen. 

“Don’t let ’s talk shop, please, or poli- 
tics,” pleaded Parsons, and so they were 
standing in an atmosphere of eloquent si- 
lence, when Shevitz, the political press-agent 
of the propaganda, left off eavesdropping, 
seeing that something more active was re- 
quired, and coming out of the shadow into 





the block of light from the ball-room win- 
dow, exclaimed with effusion : 

“ Ah, Parsons, dear boy, have you heard 
the incredible newses by the Agence Vol- 
canique? They say that the berats, the 
blessed passports so long refused, without 
which the military authorities will not per- 
mit the bishops of Skopia and Okrida to 
visit their flocks, have at last been signed 
by the Sultan and publicly proclaimed. 
We are only waiting for the confirming 
despatch from Volcouvitch before ordering 
fireworks.” 

“Yes, I have heard; but I think you are 
wise to wait about the fireworks,” said 
Joshua. “Ofcourse they send along a true 
word now and then, by accident. At all 
events, I shall take the fast train for Nisch 
in the morning, try to get across the 
border by hook or by crook, and have a 
prowl around in Macedonia, because— 
well, because there is nothing else going 
on in my territory.” 

“Forgive her, dear colleague,’ mur- 
mured Shevitz, aside. “She is greatly 
troubled. For two years now her betrothed 
has carried the message from village to 
village on the Macedonian highlands, with 
a price upon his head and the soldiers ever 
at his heels. But come, and I will take you 
to where there are eyes undimmed by 
tears, and—” 

They had spoken softly, but Ilka 
heard. She raised her head quickly, and 
an expression came over her face that was 
without a touch of the boredom and in- 
difference that had been seated there all 
the evening. Parsons saw it, and, curious 
as always, said: 

“ Thanks, Gospadin Shevitz, thanks ; but 
I shall remain with the little lady, the 
daughter of the Petrovitch.” 

Shevitz bowed, and disappeared through 
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the window into the brightly lighted ball- 
room, and Ilka turned to Parsons with 
shining eyes. 

“Forgive me,” she said. “I thought 
that you tod were an idle tourist—one of 
those who look and see, but never under- 
stand or care to. Such as I thought you 
to be never venture into Macedonia, where 
death is always near to those who lean 
upon the cross. There, Shevitz told you, 
is Dragan Illitch, my beloved, my Dra- 
gan—” She caught her breath sharply and 
went on more quickly: “ He is hunted like 
a wild animal from cave to cave, with the 
wolf-dogs and the Turkish zaptiehs con- 
tinually on his track, and there are twelve 
months yet before he may return, for that 
is the law of the service. Ah, you from 
the happy land, should you meet my 
Dragan, promise me you will protect 
him.” 

“ Little lady, daughter of the Petrovitch, 
I cannot refuse you your only request,” 
said Joshua, seriously. “Right gladly will 
I do all in my power should I fall in with 
the fortunate Dragan.” 

“Tell him,” went on Ilka —“ tell him that 
to-night I wore his faded rose and danced 
the king’s ryllo with him.” 

“Certainly it was not with me,” an- 
swered Parsons, with a smile. 

An hour later he was packing his kit and 
trying to find out when the next train 
would run on that uncertain line which 
extends over the Turkish frontier at Ze- 
beftche to Salonica and the sea. 

It was an uneventful journey until, when 
coming out of the Karadjik tunnel, in the 
land of the free Albanians, a sudden rat- 
tling volley of firearms rang out, the car 
windows were shivered to atoms, and the 
passengers, a Greek merchant and two Jew 
peddlers, struggled with Parsons, whom 
they evidently regarded as an interloper, 
as to who should lie nearest the floor. 

“ The bullets were intended for his Beati- 
tude the Bishop Theodosius,” explained 
the conductor when quiet was restored ; 
“but he is on the up train.” 

Three days later Parsons rubbed his 
eyes and pinched his arms to assure him- 
self that he was fully awake and not merely 
dreaming of the curious world in which 
he found himself. Crouching behind the 
boulders of the foot-hills or squatting in 
the cemeteries which surround the shrunken 
town that was once the imperial city of 
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Justinian, in the places where their fathers 
had faced martyrdom, were gathered by 
hundreds the children that had survived 
the generations of persecution. They had 
been waiting day after day in the shadows 
which the tall tombs of bygone pashas 
cast like dark arrows over the arid plain, 
clad in the dust-colored garments they have 
worn since the day of the destruction of 
the churches, whén the Holy Empire of 
Stefan Dushan died—“while the good 
Lord was sleeping,” as the Slav peasants 
say. Inthe town the streets were thronged, 
but the Turkish garrison was conspicuous 
by its absence. It had been sent, Parsons 
learned, on an expedition to the Monte- 
negrin frontier, and of this step two ex- 
planations were current. Some said it was 
feared the offended fanaticism of the men 
in the ranks could not be restrained ; others, 
on the contrary, averred they had been 
sent out of the way so that there should 
be no possible force to restrain the Alba- 
nian Arnauts, who had also gathered in 
Uskiib, and who strutted to and fro, threat- 
ening resistance even to the decree of the 
great Padishah should the city once again 
be defiled by the presence of a Christian 
bishop. 

The long-awaited cortége appeared at 
last, however (coming from the railway- 
station), and the good bishop, riding upon 
an ass and preceded by his cross-bearer, 
took his way to the defiled shrine of St. 
Dimitri, where his predecessor, in the dark- 
ness of well-nigh forgotten ages, had been 
stoned to death. The surging multitude 
opened up a narrow path before them, and 
through it the bishop, with his almoner, his 
chaplains and theologians, passed, blessing 
the people, raising up the sick, and laying 
hands upon the crooked in his almost hys- 
terical flock. All about the people praised 
God and wept. Darkness came, and still 
the multitude filled the long-desecrated 
church and thronged about it. All defile- 
ment had been washed away by the bishop’s 
blessing, and they clung to the roofless pile, 
caressed the foundation-walls, and pressed 
their cheeks tenderly against the great 
stones which the insolent fury of the 
Moslem had thrown down, as though the 
ruin were to them as the ark of the cove- 
nant, which, after so many weary years of 
probation, they had been again found 
worthy to possess. 

“And what do you think of all this, 
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Mustapha?” asked Parsons, when the 
ceremony of consecration was over. 

“T think it is a great misfortune for 
me,” answered Mustapha, the town barber, 
“that a man has come to town having a 
clear income of forty pounds Turkish, and 
that he should wear a beard.” 

On the following day the thousands of 
Macedonian Christians camping about the 
blessed shrine of St. Dimitri awakened 
with an indefinable feeling of disappoint- 
ment. To begin with, the advent of the 
good bishop had not been signalized by 
the miraculous signs and wonders that had 
been predicted and devoutly expected. 
For five centuries every blight that had 
come upon their lives or their crops had 
been dismissed by these people of the 
Macedonian highlands and valleys with 
the confident prophecy, “Ah, when we 
have a bishop again among us, then our 
misfortunes and our slavery will be ended, 
and all the Moslem wizardry of no avail.” 
Mad Ivan, the crier of Prishtina, strode 
through the camps, and it was no cheerful 
tidings that he croaked out in his raven 
voice : 

“ Myriads of blackbirds are alighting on 
the field of Kosovo!” he cried. “ Not so 
many have been seen there since the dark 
day when King Lazar and the champions 
of Christendom went down before the 
horde. Woe is me! The curse survives 
unto the fortieth generation.” 

The recollection of the hostile bearing of 
both the Turks and the Albanians on the 
preceding day came back still further to 
depress and disturb the Christians. How- 
ever, both the vali and the mudir had been 
polite and self-contained. The good Theo- 
dosius had called upon them and drunk 
with much ceremony the three obligatory 
cups of coffee, and his welcome had been 
formal and dignified, though not a word 
was spoken that remotely suggested that 
the officials regarded his presence among 
his sheep, so long bereaved of a shepherd, 
as anything but a fortuitous incident of 
the travel season. 

An hour after sunrise the apprehensions 
of the people were intensified by the ap- 
pearance, before the hovel in which their 
bishop had spent the night, of a messenger 
from the mudir, accompanied by a horsed 
troop of irregulars. 

“His Grace sends his salaams; your 
Beatitude is bidden to the Divan.” 
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Swifter than the flight of birds the news 
was conveyed through all the wretched 
camps that clustered round the shrunken 
city. A low wail arose from the waiting 
people. Some hastened to depart, to se- 
crete themselves in the mountain recesses, 
whence the first ray of hope that had fallen 
upon their race for five centuries had lured 
them; others sat about, pitiful pictures of 
helpless woe and dejection. “Mad Ivan 
has again spoken truly to our blight, and 
not to our blessing,” they moaned to each 
other; “the blackbirds have indeed ap- 
peared again on the dark field.” 

In the meantime Theodosius, followed 
by his yellow-haired cross-bearer, by Par- 
sons, and by a few score of the Slavs who 
were too brave, too cowardly, or too curi- 
ous to fly, entered the courtyard of the 
konak, where they were met by the vali 
and the other officials with the unctuous 
politeness of men experienced in the gov- 
ernment of unruly peoples and in receiving 
commands from a source that was ever 
seeking new inspiration. Behind the vali 
sat glowering a great mass of flesh incased 
in a uniform strung with many orders, the 
outward form of him who had proved him- 
self a fiend incarnate during his reign in 
Macedonia, Akmet Ayoub, the last mar- 
shal of the Turkish Empire. His huge red 
face was blank, but in his eyes shone the 
reflection of the green banners which the 
Prophet of Mecca unfurled. The marshal 
overlooked the scene, but ignored the pres- 
ence of the bishop and the Christians who 
came with him, and the vali spoke for him: 

“Men learned in the law, your Beati- 
tude, have throughout the night studied 
the berat and the papers which you 
brought, and this study has confirmed in 
our minds the suspicion of a misunder- 
standing which was apparent to us yes- 
terday, but of which, in all hospitality, in 
the moment of welcome, we could not 
speak. Even now the conclusive confirma- 
tion of our suspicions has come from the 
capital by wire, and we must inform you, 
I need not say with what regret, that the 
hours of your stay here among us, until a 
more opportune time, are numbered.” A 
shrill warning whistle interrupted the vali, 
who bowed with increased politeness and 
added: “I have the honor to announce 
that his Beatitude’s train awaits him at the 
station.” 

Parsons followed the proceedings with 
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zeal but not with understanding. He was 
innocent of a word of Turkish, but he knew 
the language of the human heart, and 
when the mournful wail from the inner 
courtyard that greeted this announcement 
was caught up and echoed a thousandfold 
by the waiting crowds without, he recog- 
nized the voice as that of a people beaten 
down upon its knees and in despair. 

For all answer the bishop, however, 
made a low obeisance, and, followed by 
his supporters, withdrew from the court- 
yard. His features expressed the humility 
of a saint, but in his upright and sturdy 
walk there was something militant, which 
suggested that the thought of resistance 
was not entirely absent from his mind. 
In the thronged street outside the konak 
the reserve which had been imposed upon 
the Turks and Albanians by orders from the 
highest places had vanished, and with the 
tacit consent, if not at the express order, 
of the vali, they now gave full vent to 
their malevolence. 

“Ah, ey! His Beatitude is not staying 
long with us. Yet can it be that he has 
shriven clean all his flock in so short a 
time?” “Dog-brothers!” shouted the Al- 
banians, and the slovenly, rag-clad Slavs, 
bowed under the weight of their years of 
servitude, cringed before the conquerors. 

“Ey!” they moaned, “ it is true, the plains 
of Kosovo are black with the birds of ill 
omen.” “There must have been grievous 
sin in the beginning,” they opined with 
shaking heads, “for now even in the for- 
tieth generation God turns his face from 
us. How long, O Lord, how long?”’ 

As one in a dream the good bishop 
walked. He seemed oblivious of those who 
reviled him, and careless as well of those 
who cringed at his feet, seeking for the 
last time to kiss the hem of his garment. 
He scarcely seemed to have a realizing 
sense of the misfortune that had overtaken 
him and frustrated his mission until he 
came to the ruins of the Church of St. 
Dimitri, the church for the preservation 
of which so many thousands had died in 
vain, which only yesterday he had conse- 
crated anew. There, as his eyes fell upon 
the dismantled shrine which he had vowed 
to upbuild, a tremor ran through his frame. 
He turned and looked quickly and search- 
ingly over his abject flock. Then suddenly, 
as though in obedience to a command 
which as yet had not been spoken, a tall 
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and stalwart young man, clothed in the 
shaggy fleece which the shepherds wear, 
strode out from the midst of the bowed 
and wailing multitude. 

“Your Beatitude,” he cried, “in God’s 
name, raise here the standard of the cross! 
Bid us die for you and for our faith rather 
than that the shrine of St. Dimitri shall 
again become the kennel of the dog- 
brothers.”’ 

The yellow-haired cross-bearer caught 
the enthusiasm, and stepping tothe bishop’s 
side, raised his cross on high; but the other 
Christians were too apathetic and the 
Turks too quick. “Seize him, the speaker 
of treason! Seize him, in the name of the 
Lord Abdul!” they shouted, and in a mo- 
ment the zaptiehs were upon their man. 
No helping hand was raised, and in a trice 
they had him pinioned and hustled away 
through the hooting, cursing crowd of his 
enemies. 

An hour later the good bishop, the vicar 
of Christ on earth, the messenger from 
Heaven, was gone with but a silent bless- 
ing, all he was allowed to give, to his un- 
happy flock. 

When it was all over and his message 
on the wire, Parsons went to the an to 
talk over the events of the day with Schilka, 
the Austrian vice-consul, and Spadoni, the 
Maltese telegraph-agent. He found that 
the magnificent Albanian Arnaut, a pic- 
turesque, silent figure who had adorned 
their table for some days, was gone, but 
not without booty. He had availed him- 
self of the excitement of the bishop’s re- 
ception to carry off to the mountains the 
most beautiful girl of the many born to 
the Christians of the town. Mustapha had 
all the details, and on his way to the Turk- 
ish bath to attend a noble patron he stopped 
‘n at the han. The last seen of Scander 
Beg, for such was the illustrious name the 
Arnaut bore, was his dignified retreat up 
the mountain-side with the girl across his 
shoulder, while his fighting slave covered 
the retreat with glistening silver pistols in 
his hands and a crooked knife in his mouth. 
The girl, the “rose,” as Mustapha called 
her, screamed and sobbed, “ but not over- 
much,” averred the barber. “I have no 
doubt but that she will live to be consoled. 
And now,” concluded Mustapha, trium- 
phantly, for in politics this barber was not 
a trimmer, “she will wear the yashmak, and 
none but the eyes of her lord will feast 
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upon the rare beauties of her face and 
form.” 

There had been reported to Mustapha 
some commotion among the Christians, 
based entirely upon a misunderstanding, 
as he explained; for when it was noised 
abroad that Scander Beg had sent back 
to the bereaved father the wedding gift, a 
ransom of five pounds Turkish, it was ad- 
mitted by every one that the kidnapper had 
behaved with perfect gallantry, like the 
Albanian gentleman he was. 

This little social incident, quite typical 
of the relations that exist between the 
peoples of conflicting nationality and reli- 
gion so numerously represented in Mace- 
donia, was soon forgotten in the discussion 
of the greater and more far-reaching events 
which the day had witnessed. For obvious 
reasons Parsons was the most outspoken 
of the party. 

“The Christians behaved —well, not like 
men,” he began. “I am disappointed in 
them both on account of my faith and of 
my calling.” 

Indeed, for him the disappointment had 
been intense. Early in the day he had 
mapped out the mad ride he was to make 
over the mountains and through the passes 
to Servia or Rumania, to some cable sta- 
tion beyond the reach of censorship, from 
where he might wire the great news to 
western Europe and the world. 

“If they had only resisted,” he com- 
plained bitterly, “merely by force of num- 
bers they could have maintained the bishop 
here and saved the shrine for a few days, 
for a week at least, and that would have 
been time to arouse public opinion, time 
for the Christian powers to exercise pres- 
sure upon the Porte.” 

“European public opinion!” repeated 
Schilka. “Oh, innocent abroad, do you 
not see that there is a break in the concert 
of the Christian powers, or else the Bishop 
Theodosius would have remained with his 
flock? How? When? Where? I do not 
know, of course, but I surmise that the 
Sultan has in the usual way placated one 
of the powers and bought up one of the 
plenipotentiaries. In the old days the 
devil’s work was done by rich presents, 
beautiful slaves, precious stones, and horses 
from Yemen. To-day it is done by con- 
cessions and a promise of preference in 
opening up forbidden markets. That is the 
gospel truth, Parsons, my friend; but if 
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you tell it, you will bring a hornets’ nest 
about your ears.” 

“There was one man in the crowd; 
thank God for that!” said Parsons. “ That 
shepherd chap who stood up before the 
vali and called upon his fellows, in the 
name of the saints, to be men too.” 

“ Ah, yes,” rejoined Schilka. “That was 
Dragan Illitch, the Servian agitator. The 
blood of the mighty Milosh, the ‘alone- 
standing, stalwart fighter,’ as they call him 
in their histories, flows in his veins; but 
there are not many like him, and it must 
be conceded that his sacrifice was perfectly 
useless.” 

“Dragan Illitch!”’ repeated Parsons, in 
amazement. “The man I promised to 
help and to save if I could.” 

“Peace be unto you!” said Schilka, who 
had a trick of translating Turkish idioms 
into any tongue he might happen to be 
speaking at the moment. “ Dragan is past 
your help and mine, or the help of any 
man, now. They are taking him over the 
mountains toward Salonica; within a week 
he will have passed the Mediterranean, 
and once on the African shore, he begins 
the journey across the Sahara to Insalah 
or some other prison station in southern 
Tripoli. Every Bulgarian or Servian prop- 
agandist who is caught is sent that jour- 
ney bareheaded under the broiling sun. 
He is not allowed to drink from the water- 
holes until after the camels and the asses 
have quenched their thirst. It is a journey 
that few live to complete, from which none 
returns.” 


BeFrorE Parsons’s long-delayed despatch 
had reached Paris, where, owing to the 
omissions of the censor, it reduced all 
the cryptogramists and riddle-solvers of 
the office to despair, orders were on the 
wire urging him to go as quickly as possi- 
ble to Constantinople. There something 
was going on below the surface, and the 
injunction which Argus, surveying the 
scene from his station near the Tower of 
St. Jacques, sent was for Parsons to put 
himself on a diplomatic footing and find 
out what. When these messages reached 
him, Parsons had the exceedingly danger- 
ous satisfaction of knowing that he had 
anticipated his orders, for he was already 
installed in his old lodgings near the sweet 
waters of Europe. To all appearances 
perfect peace reigned, even in the Therapia 
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Tennis Club, that thermometer of near 
Eastern politics. 

The only news of undoubted substance 
that Parsons found awaiting him was in- 
scribed on the bulletins of Jahni, placarded 
prominently in the lobbies of the hotels and 
the consular post-offices, in which that 
most obsequious of innkeepers and most 
puzzling of ethnological problems _per- 
mitted himself to announce to his patrons 
of many titles and of many tongues the 
glad tidings of the good things he was 
ready to place before them. Jahni’s an- 
nouncements were always important, and 
they could not fail to attract a man fresh 
from the Balkans; and while Parsons’s 
maxim was that if you would survive in 
southeastern Europe you must starve, it 
did not apply to Stamboul. Jahni an- 
nounced, to begin with, that the new im- 
portation of spring beer from Munich had 
just come in upon a specially refrigerated 
car. A new line of Giubek cigarettes had 
been opened up; they had been specially 
rolled for King Milan, but had gotten on 
the market. There were oysters fresh from 
Ostend, and luscious Choush grapes from 
Philippopolis. And to capture any who 
could hesitate at reading the foregoing, Jah- 
ni announced that his restaurant had been 
entirely renovated, and that in the future 
his patrons would sit at Lucullan banquets 
in an atmosphere fragrant with the essence 
of rose, which, through the intercession of 
the Sublime Porte with his Serene High- 
ness the Prince of Bulgaria, he had recently 
procured from the Vale of Kazanlik, the 
very fountain of rose-water. 

Parsons did not hesitate, and was soon 
seated at the diplomatic table, eating like 
a man who for the last month had eaten 
only to subsist, inspired by a stern sense 
of duty to his paper. The table was sur- 
rounded by familiar faces. They were all 
there, the usual band, and a few new- 
comers. There was Lawton, the secretary 
of the American legation, far from a fa- 
vorite at Bible House, where he was 
thought to preach and practise too ardently 
in his private life the gospel of our national 
beverage. There was the Count Gaspard, 
the counselor of the Argentine embassy, 
still awaiting with sullen determination 
his long-delayed promotion to the head of 
a mission. There was Saragossa, the Span- 
iard; Bela Lonyay, son of the Hungarian 
magnat, famous for his wine-cellars and 


his horses; and the three secretaries of the 
French embassy, all very rich, and very 
insignificant in the matter of personal ap- 
pearance and intellectual attainment. 

Besides these, there was little Gontran 
Valrée, the newest and most verdant of 
honorary attachés, only six months away 
from the School of Political Sciences, and 
already disgusted with the drudgery of 
copying despatches and leaving about the 
ambassador’s cards. “Ah! la bassesse de 
la carriére!”’ was the sonorous phrase with 
which he dignified his indignation. 

“Ah, you come back,” he now ex- 
claimed to Parsons. “ You did not wish to 
assist at the massacres. For, mon cher, it 
is all arranged.” 

Count Gaspard coughed and spluttered, 
and the senior trio of the French embassy 
raised their faint eyebrows in unison, for 
it is an understood thing that no subject 
of conversation more nearly affecting the 
Eastern question than the Baden-Baden 
steeplechase shall be discussed at the diplo- 
matic table; but, undeterred, the little Val- 
rée drew his fish-knife significantly across 
his throat, and went on: 

“Tt is astonishing how those poor beg- 
gars, in spite of everything, cling to that 
Christianity which to us men of the West 
has become merely an interesting saga. One 
could pity them and perhaps admire them 
a little if, after all, the Turks were not the 
only gentlemen in southeastern Europe.” 

Parsons made no comment,—he was 
planning in his own mind the campaign 
which had been enjoined by his most re- 
cent instructions,—but there was no little 
wonderment in his heart that the affairs of 
Christendom, when confided almost with- 
out restraint or surveillance to such empty- 
headed jackanapes, should fare no worse. 
He finished his dinner before the others, 
and, withdrawing to a corner of the room, 
was soon happily engrossed in the mail that 
had accumulated for him during his ab- 
sence in the Balkans. 

When he rose to go, the diplomatic table 
was empty, more than half the lights were 
extinguished, and Jahni himself, with an 
impatience which his politeness did not at 
all conceal, was waiting to speed the re- 
luctant departure of his last client. But 
when Parsons gathered up his letters and 
started toward the door, Jahni came trot- 
ting after him, a large envelop in his out- 
stretched hand. 
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“Your Excellency has forgotten some- 
thing,” he exclaimed between puffs, and 
Parsons added the proffered papers to his 
bundle and was gone. 

Two hours later the correspondent, who 
had slept soundly with only the starry 
heaven for canopy upon the bleak high- 
lands of the Balkans, in many a Mace- 
donian sheepfold and atrocious Bulgarian 
han, struck a light and fumbled about for 
his reading-lamp and cigars. 

“T’m afraid this is to be a white night,” 
he grumbled. “I was probably born a 
barbarian; a Christian bed is a taste I 
have to acquire over again after each re- 
lapse into my native condition. However, 
I will at least profit by my sleeplessness.” 

He drew the table close to his bedside 
and spread out again the mass of mail so 
long in coming, which he had for the most 
part only skimmed over. The letters that 
reached him from that quiet, happy corner 
of the globe whence he came, an Arcadia 
without a history, were soon read, and 
while the voices of those who wrote them 
still fell softly with their familiar accent 
and expression upon his ear, he stretched 
out his hand and drew a large envelop to 
him. 

He was about to break the seal when 
something unfamiliar in its form stayed 
his hand. Drawing it nearer to the light, 
he saw that there was no address upon it; 
on closer view, in one corner he read, 
faintly traced in pencil: 


Memoranda of interviews which have taken 
place during the months of June, July, be- 
tween his Exalted Highness the Grand Vizir 
and his Excellency the Argentine Ambassa- 
dor. Subjects: the state of Macedonia; the 
Bagdad and Mesopotamia concessions; the 
policy of Argentina in the circumstances out- 
lined. 

For a moment Parsons was stupefied 
with amazement, and the envelop, with its 
heavy contents, dropped from his hand; 
then with the eagerness of a hawk he 
pounced upon it, and with a lamp in one 
hand and the papers in the other, he 
stumbled through the half-darkness to his 
writing-table. 

There for at least a minute his long 
fingers fumbled with the heavy seal with- 
out breaking it. The thing was less simple 
than it had seemed in the first moment of 
discovery. At last he drew a quick breath 
between his teeth. “I will wait until the 
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morning,” he said half aloud. “The day 
brings better counsel than the night. But 
I don’t hesitate—only postpone. In the 
morning I will surely open it. Who 
would n’t? It ’s a divine providence. 
Through what wondrous courses are the 
mercies of the Lord vouchsafed to us— 
Gaspard’s carelessness, my remaining be- 
hind, Jahni’s polite haste to have me go! 
If I do my duty now, all Christendom 
shall ring with indignation over the shame-. 
ful transaction, and a whole people may 
be saved from almost certain destruction.” 
The blood rushed to his face and beat in 
his temples. To save a people was all very 
well, but underneath his crusading fervor 
was the consciousness that his chance had 
come and that upon what he made of it 
his future depended. 

“T can read the minutes of these famous 
conferences with half an eye, without break- 
ing the seal, even in the dark,” he thought. 
“ The Argentines have sold out Christianity 
for a mess of pottage—a considerable 
mess, to be sure, if it contains all the Bag- 
dad concessions and exclusive access to the 
Mesopotamian markets.” He pushed the 
unopened documents away from him, and 
leaning back in his chair, lighted a fresh 
cigar and began to read the secret minutes 
with his mind’s eye: 

“*Tf Argentina will but stay her prepara- 
tions and delay the rumored interference 
of her allies for three months, the Sublime 
Porte solemnly promises that at the end of 
this time there will be no disturbances or 
even talk of them within the frontiers of 
her Christian provinces.’ That ’s the way 
it will start out. 

“*VYou may cancel the berats, but you 
must permit the holy men to withdraw in 
peace from their sees and their flocks,’ sug- 
gests the ambassador, who tries to be a 
good fellow, though selling his soul and 
delivering over thousands to slaughter. 

“*Not a hair of their blessed beards 
shall be harmed, answers his Mightiness. 

“*And you must not employ bashi-ba- 
zouks or any irregulars in the campaign 
admittedly necessary to establish peace, 
law, and order.’ 

“Only regulars and lambs—perfect 
lambs, your Excellency,’ speaks the voice 
from behind the Bab Ali.” 

Strange whim! All through the night, 
with only a fragile seal of wax between 


him and the authentic minutes of what had 
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passed during the important conferences, 
Parsons gave rein to his fancy and drew 
upon his imagination for fantastic proto- 
cols between the Great Assassin and the 
Judas of the Nations. 

“Scruples? Why, I have n’t one,” he 
assured himself; and yet the seal remained 
unbroken, and he put the envelop away 
from him in the farthest corner of the room, 
as though he feared to be near it. 

“And Count Gaspard’s career? Cer- 
tainly nothing, not even Hecuba, could be 
more indifferent to me than Gaspard’s 
downfall. What a sensation it will make! 
How the world will wonder! What an 
ignominious departure that will be of his 
Grace the Duke of Mandos, the Ambas- 
sador of Argentina!” Finally he took down 
the time-table and saw that the Orient 
Express left the next afternoon at three. 
“T shall be on that train,’ he said with 
decision, and lighted another cigar. 

Night faded before the rosy dawn, the sun 
sprang out of the east, and floods of light 
rolled across the Bosporus from Asia, first 
child of the morning, and still the unavowed 
struggle went on with Parsons. He was mis- 
erably sleepy and cross, but he felt bound 
to take immediate action in the matter. 

“Tt is only selfishness on my part,” he 
grumbled at last. “Can’t I do this little 
thing to save a whole people from de- 
struction? I am certainly a very narrow- 
gage man.” But the hours sped on, his 
morning tea and fruit remained untouched, 
and the seal of the Argentine legation on 
the envelop before him was still unbroken. 

Suddenly Silvano, most noiséless and 
velvet-shod of Italian servants, appeared 
in the doorway. He opened his lips as if 
to speak, but before the words came, a tall 
young woman in black brushed him aside. 
It was Ilka, the almost forgotten belle of 
the Belgrad ball, still beautiful, but looking 
years older, so worn and white was her face. 

“You are my only hope,” she cried. 
“Last night I heard of your arrival, and 
here I am. Tell me what news you have 
of Dragan.” 

“ Dear lady, calm yourself!” began Par- 
sons ; but then recognizing that he might as 
well admonish a whirlwind to blow as the 
gentle winds of Samos, he went on: 

“Dragan has been transported —has 
been sent to Tripoli in Barbary; but he 
still lives. So take courage; we shall do 
what we can.” 
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He drew forward a chair, but Ilka did 
not look at it. She was trembling with 
excitement and fatigue, and her eyes were 
full of tears. 

“Oh, I know—‘we shall do what we 
can.’ That is what they said at all the 
legations,” she exclaimed passionately. 
“That is what they tell me everywhere. 
But what can you do? Even the Servian 
minister, my own protector, tells me he 
can take no action for fear of compromis- 
ing the propaganda.” 

“You must interest the Argentine em- 
bassy,” suggested Parsons. “The Duke of 
Mandos is all-powerful in the palace at 
present ; at least, so they tell me.” 

“And they tell you truly,” interrupted 
Ilka. “It is the Argentines who are sup- 
plying the Sultan’s soldiers with arms and 
with officers to teach and train and lead 
them. If St. Sophia is not a Christian 
church to-day, it is all because of the 
Duke of Mandos and his emperor. And 
how can I approach this mighty one and 
tell him of the plight of a Christian, of my 
beloved? Would he not answer, if he an- 
swered at all before he had his servants 
lead me out, that Christianity has nothing 
whatever to do with international politics, 
and that trade and concessions have ?” 

And then Parsons, though a wiser man 
than Gaspard, committed his indiscretion. 

“The Argentine ambassador,” he said, 
“is great and mighty for the moment, but 
to-day I hold him in the palm of my hand. 
I have the power to crush him when and 
how I will.” 

With a cry of joy Ilka seized his hand 
in both hers and pressed it to her breast. 

“Then, Parsons, help me, as you 
promised. Menace him, the mighty one, 
and let Dragan’s liberty be the price of his 
renewed security!” 

In a flash she had divined more than 
Parsons had told her, and with the insight 
of a loving woman had seen the chance of 
salvation. 

Parsons clenched his fists. He was con- 
scious of a fellow-feeling for Gaspard, but 
his admission could not be recalled. Ilka 
was not a child, but a woman fighting for 
the life of her beloved. So, facing the 
situation, he told her in a few words how 
the compromising papers came into his 
possession, and what he guessed them to 
be. “Be a man, or rather a woman,” he 
said. “Ishall lay bare the shameful truck- 
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ling game of Argentina, and a wave of 
righteous indignation will sweep through 
the Western world—a wave that no diplo- 
matic breakwater can subdue, a wave that 
will secure berats, consuls, bishops, auton- 
omy, even liberty itself, for the Slavs.” 

“ Ah, Parsons, innocent son of the West,” 
said Ilka, with a bitter little smile, “don’t 
talk to me, a daughter of the East, about 
the power of Christianity expressed in 
righteous indignation. It never hung one 
bashi-bazouk, red-handed murderer and 
ravisher of women though he might be. 
And do you know what I have been think- 
ing of these last days? Of how Dragan 
risked all, his dear life even, for those lost 
mountain men, and how did they act in 
his hour of peril? The four zaptiehs who 
captured him led him through a multitude 
of thousands, and not a hand was raised 
to save him.” 

“Tlka, Ilka, be unselfish! Act as though 
Dragan were by your side. This afternoon 
I leave by the express; in twenty-four 
hours I am over the border. In Tsaribrod 
or in Belgrad I put the story of Argen- 
tina’s infamy on the wire,” said Parsons, 
both aghast and elated with the magnitude 
of his project. Not so Ilka. 

“ And what if you do ?” she asked scorn- 
fully. “The Duke of Mandos would be 
disgraced; but what then? Why, his dis- 
graced Grace will be withdrawn and dis- 
avowed. Gaspard will get a consulship in 
some unhealthy climate, and the threads 
of the intrigue which threaten us and dis- 
grace Christianity will be intrusted to other 
and more expert hands. But I will not 
argue,” she went on, with a change of 
tone. “I will not doubt you. That night 
of the king’s ryllo God gave me the in- 
spiration, for how could I have dreamed 
that a day soon coming would place my 
fate in your hands? You promised then to 
protect Dragan, and now you cannot hesi- 
tate to save him. You alone can do it. 
Listen. I will tell you what youare to do. 
You must go to the embassy and see the 
duke, or rather the duchess, and tell her 
that Dragan’s liberty is the price that must 
be paid for the papers, which— don’t forget 
that, Parsons—are already safe over the 
border.” 

“Good God, girl! The embassy people 
would have mekicked out as a blackmailer, 
and quite right too.” 

“They will welcome you as a messenger 
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from Heaven if they have not completely 
lost their senses,” said Ilka, with a smile. 

The following morning dawned upon 
many conspirators in the secretive city of 
Stamboul, which Constantine laid out with 
such apparently uncertain fingers; but 
under the shadow of St. Sophia there were 
no plotters more perplexed by the threads 
of their own weaving than the man and 
woman who met betimes in Parsons’s lodg- 
ings, far from the modern abomination of 
Pera and lost in the mazes of the laby- 
rinthine old city. Parsons was ill at ease. 
It had been a very bad quarter of an hour 
that he had spent at the embassy on the 
previous day, and he was in no good hu- 
mor with himself or the rest of the world. 
The somewhat formal courtesy with which 
he received his early guest would have ap- 
prised the daughter of the Petrovitch of 
this fact had she known, or cared to learn, 
his idiosyncrasies; but her every thought 
was centered upon the salvation of the 
distant Dragan. 

Something of the spirit of uneasiness 
that filled the lodging as with volts of elec- 
tricity waiting discharge also possessed the 
usually tranquil soul of Silvano. To dispel 
the clouds that to his eye were gathering, 
and conjure away the impending fate with 
kindness, the poor boy fed the sidewalk 
dogs with titbits of offal which the Arme- 
nian butcher across the way sold so rea- 
sonably in view of the purchaser’s being a 
Christian and a protector of the down- 
trodden among both dogs and men. But 
when the hunger of the sidewalk guardians 
was appeased and the dancing bears of the 
passing Kurd had performed their tricks, 
all the incidental divertisement the neigh- 
borhood could afford had been exhausted, 
and Parsons was forced back upon con- 
versation in very self-defense. 

“T take it I have acted like an ass, little 
daughter of the Petrovitch,” he said dis- 
contentedly. “We might have saved Ma- 
cedonia, or I might have made a stab at 
it with a strong cablegram, followed up by 
a Sunday story. Now I have blighted my 
own prospects and done no good to any 
one else, I fear. It was quite apparent 
when I left the embassy that Madame la 
Duchesse proposed to cancel both my 
great and my little entrées. I could stand 
the social blight, but I could not stand an- 
other look like the one she gave me—she 
who had been so kind because she was my 
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mother’s friend. When she gathered what 
I had been blundering about for half an 
hour trying to say, ‘Well, sir,’ she said, 
‘at last I understand. Since it is that, 
name your price.’ ”’ 

Then seeing that the shadow was falling 
again upon Ilka’s face, which had been so 
beautifully brightened by the halo of the 
new hope that had come to her the day 
before, he went on more in jest than in 
earnest : 

“Dragan Illitch is all right. I wish I 
were in his boots, or even on his bare feet. 
But let me tell you, Panya Ilka, what will 
happen to us. I have n’t the slightest 
doubt that even now the exits and the en- 
trances of our quarter are closely guarded 
by the white-horsed Anatolian cavalry. 
When night falls, muffled miscreants will 
come with silken bags and cords. What a 
gorgeous yarn it will make! But I shall 
not be there to write it. Perhaps no one 
will ever write it, worse luck, and we shall 
be submerged anonymously, as it were, in 
the sweet waters of Europe. Ah, that 
comes from letting women mix up in poli- 
tics! I wonder how many more of the 
great world-moving causes have been 
ruined or retarded by the too quick beating 
of a woman’s heart. I might have done 
for Macedonia what Schuyler and Mac- 
Gahan did for the Bulgarians—”’ 

“Pan Parsons, you have not read his- 
tory aright,” said Ilka, trying to follow his 
lead, “if you do not know that none of 
those great causes would have even been 
conceived of if it had not been for some 
woman’s high-beating heart.” 

“Oh, if you want to go back to Eve, I 
grant you.” And then most opportunely 
Silvano appeared upon the scene. 

“ Silvano, have the beardancein the court- 
yard again, and a valse step this time.”’ 

“ Pan Parsons!” reproachfully from Ilka. 

“There is the best authority for our fri- 
volity, Panya Ilka.” 

But Silvano, out of breath, reappeared. 

“The Kurd bids me say the ponderous 
beast has a boil on the ball of his foot, and 
would-not dance more to-day, if the signor 
permits.” ; 

“There, Ilka, consult the entrails and the 
oracularbooks. Howdo youinterpret this ? 
The bear will dance no more to-day. It is 
as clear as writing—to my mind clearer: 
we are to be bagged before morning.” 

“ Peace, Parsons, he comes!” And Ilka, 
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kissing the image of the blessed Panagia, 
in whose keeping was her passionate heart, 
disappeared into the inner room. A mo- 
ment later Silvano ushered in Mahmoud, 
the Duchess of Mandos’s mute—not 
Mahmoud as he appeared on official occa- 
sions, clothed all in flowing white, but 
Mahmoud on a secret mission, an unob- 
trusive bearer of confidential words. 

Nervously and clumsily Parsons tore 
open the note which the black presented, 
noticing as he did so that Mahmoud held 
back in his left hand another envelop, also 
addressed to him and in the same hand- 
writing. 

DEAR Boy [he read]: Kneel and pray be- 
fore your mother’s picture to-night. But for 
her dear face, which has been so constantly 
before me in the last few hours, your little 
adventure might well have had another end- 
ing. Enjin,’t is arranged. The Count Gas- 
pard starts to-night; the ambassador secures 
for him a long leave, which he most certainly 
has deserved. Now for the little matter which 
—may I say it?—you seem to have so near 
your heart. Well, that is arranged also. 
Mahmoud brings with him the pardon duly 
signed and vouched for. The ambassador 
himself, at my bidding, went for it this morn- 
ing to the High Gate. Illitch may be back in 
a week, so have a care: your Servian may 
not understand your interest. And now, sad- 
dest of all, 1 must beg you not to appear at 
the embassy, perhaps even in Therapia, for a 
season. I shall certainly miss you and our 
boating-parties, but all day long the ambas- 
sador has been grumbling about a certain 
newspaper monsieur who, to his shame, holds 
with the schismatic Greeks and the heretical 
Bulgars to the confusion of the true church. 
In time he will forget; c’est son métier. 

P.S. Mahmoud has most precise instruc- 
tions. You must meet him half-way. When 
he presents the pardon, return the papers, and 
I shall love you if the seal is not broken. For- 
give me, but, as you say in your adorable coun- 
try, “business is business,” is n’t it? 


Years have passed since the day when 
Parsons, being, as he said, a narrow-gage 
man, secured the freedom of Dragan Illitch 
and let the greater opportunity go. He 
has now reached the age when even those 
born with hot blood in their veins begin to 
take long views of life, and one of his most 
comfortable thoughts is the knowledge 
that, thanks indirectly to him, many strong 
sons have been born to Illitch, sturdy men, 
children of the strain of Milosh, the 
“alone-standing, stalwart fighter.” 








“*“WE GOT EACH OTHER DOWN’” 


IN THE ARENA 


BY EDWIN L. SABIN 


WITH PICTURES BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


MH HEN a boy retorted with the 
Wh) direct challenge, “An’ you 
B IR da’s n’t back it!” it was a case, 
& iw fea if you did not wish to lose 

Bievdi caste, of your either taking the 
aggressive or effecting some honorable 
compromise. 

It was difficult to explain to an outsider, 
to one not in sympathy with the duello, 
the deep significance of “da’s n’t back it.” 
You felt the term, but you could not elu- 
cidate it, save, to some extent, by exam- 
ple; you yourself, with a red spot on your 
forehead, a scratch on your nose, a torn 
collar to your waist, a rent in your knicker- 
bockers, and a proud spirit in your bosom, 
being the example. 

“ Now, I should like to know what you 
were fighting about,” declared your mother, 
holding you prisoner at her knee while she 
stitched your ccllar so as to make you 
presentable for supper. 

You squirmed, realizing the task before 
you. 

“Well, we were playin’, an’ Ted he 
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tripped me, an’ I said he did it on purpose 
(an’ he did, too), an’ he said he did n’t, 
an’ I said he did, an’ he said I was a liar 
an’ da’s n’t back it, an’ I went to back it, 
an’ he hit me, an’—” 

“ But what és to ‘back it’? ”’ interrupted 
your mother. 

“Why, to back it—to back it, you know. 
He said I da’s n’t dack it, an’ I had to or 
else I ’d be a coward, an’ he hit me, an’ I 
hit him, an’—” 

“ But how could you back being a liar ? 
I don’t understand.” 

She was a darling mother, yet at times 
surprisingly dense. 

“T did back it, though, just the same.” 
That ought to be exposition enough, and 
you galloped on with your narrative: “ An’ 
I hit him, an’ he hit me right on the fore- 
head, —but it did n’t hurt, —an’ I—an’ then 
we got each other down, an’ I was gettin’ 
on top, an’ then the kids pulled him off, 
an’ a man came by an’ would n’t let us 
fight any more. Ted ’s ten, an’ I ’m only 
nine.” 
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IN THE 


Thus, with a little valorous touch, you 
finished your story. This much you accom- 
plished, even though you evidently had 
failed in bringing your mother to a clear 
perception of “ backing it.” 

“John had a fight this afternoon; have 
you heard about it?” asked your mother, 
gravely, of your father at supper. 

Father looked at you inquiringly. 

“What ’s that, John? Fighting! With 
whom ?” 

It was a portentous moment. 

“Ted Watson. He tripped me on pur- 
pose an’ nearly made me fall when I 
was runnin’, an’ 
then he told me 
I da’s n’t back 
it. But we did n’t 
fight long, ‘cause 
a man came by 
an’ stopped us.” 

“You can see 
he scratched his 


nose, and_ his 
collar was torn 
almost off his 
shirt,” supple- 


mented your mo- 
ther. 

“I tore his 
collar, too—an’ I 
bet he ’s goin’ to 
haveablackeye,” 
you hastened to 
state, in pallia- 
tion. 

“ W-w-well, I’m astonished, John!”’ as- 
serted your father, very solemnly. 

You fastened your eyes upon your plate, 
and could think of nothing to say in re- 
buttal. You had stalked homeward a hero, 
fondly expecting that your parents would 
be proud of you, who, only nine, had 
combated a boy of ten, and were “ getting 
on top”; but witness how they had wet- 
blanketed you! 

“T told him that he ought to have re- 
fused to fight, and it would have made the 
other little boy ashamed,” informed your 
mother. 

“ By all means,” approved your father. 

Coming from your mother, the advice, 
while of course absurd, had not seemed so 
strange; after all, she never had. been a 
boy, and girls didn’t fight ; but your father’s 
traitorous acquiescence goaded you to 
desperation. 


“ee SAY, 





SPECK SAYS HE CAN 
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“ Did you ever da’s n’t back it when you 
were a boy like me, papa ?”” you appealed ; 
and although you were not fully cognizant 
of the fact, you had him hip and thigh. 

He glanced at your mother, and had 
you been looking at him instead of still 
eying your plate, you would have seen his 
mouth twitch in a funny way. 

“You do as mama says. She ’s always 
right,’ he answered, and you had a dim 
suspicion that he was begging the question. 

The little encounter between Ted and 
you was described much more quickly than 
it had occurred. The duello as practised 
in your corps did 
not admit of un- 
due precipitancy 
in falling to blows. 
A certain amount 
of palaver was 
obligatory first — 
an exchange of 
witticism and de- 
flance, beyond 
which, as often as 
not, one did not 
proceed. 

When Ted had 
“ tripped you, and 
> youhad angrily ac- 
cused him of hav- 
ing done it on pur- 
pose, hehad denied 
it just as angrily: 

“Did n’t, nei- 
ther!”’ 

“Did ’t, either!”’ said you. 
“Did n’t, neither!” said he. 
“Did ’t, either!”’ said you. 


LICK YOU’” 


“Did n’t, neither. You ’re a liar!” 
said he. 

“Did ’t, either. You ’re another!” said 
you. 


“You ’re another ’nother!’’ said he. 

“You ’re twice as big as anything you 
can call me!” said you—a crusher, and 
quite unanswerable. 

“You ’re twice as big as that, an’ you 
da’s n’t back it!’’ said he, also scoring a 
point. 

“He says you da’s n’t back it! Ya-a- 
a-a-ah! he says you da’s n’t back it!” 
gibed the boys about you, glorying in the 
crisis. 

Ted and you were now uncomfortably 
in the center of a circle which was ever 
being increased by the jubilant cries of: 
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“ Fight! Fight!” which 
summoned spectators 
from all quarters. 

“G’ > wan an’ back 
it! Youcan lick him!” 
urged your supporters. 

“ Aw, he’s ’fraid to! 
He’s’fraid to!” scoffed 
your rivals. 

Ted and you, grimy 
fists doubled, not know- 
ing exactly what to do, 
faced each other. Nei- 
ther of you wanted to 
fight. Fighting was be- 
ing forced upon you. 
You were to amuse the 
pitiless crowd. 

“T ain’t, _ either, 
afraid,” you asserted 
sullenly. 


“T would n’t let him trip me up that way, 
you bet,” inspired a friend on your nght, 


boldly. 


“An’ call me a liar an’ everything!” 
added a friend on your left. 

Oh, how solicitous of your honor were 
they who were not to do the fighting! 

“He zs a liar if he says I tripped him 
on purpose,” stoutly reiterated Ted, slightly 
qualifying his former blunt statement. 
youreturned. “ Any- 
how, it Jooked as if you tripped me on 
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“YVou’re another! 


purpose.” 
You, likewise, were 
hedging a mite. 
“There! He called 


you a liar, too!” admon- 
ished the circle to Ted. 
“Then he ’s another, 
an’ he da’s n’t back it,” 
responded Ted, grimly 
performing his duty. 
This harmless verbal 
fencing might have been 
continued up to the very 
present, and the ethics of 
the duello not have been 
violated, had not some 
over-zealous enthusiast 
pushed Ted and you 
together, with the result 
that, in fending each 
other off, you, according 
to the eager verdict of 
the highly observant 
critics, “ backed it,” and 
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“YOU LET YOUR FOLLOWING FEEL 
YOUR MUSCLE” 





he hit you, simultane- 
ously ; whereupon, not 
seeing anything else 
left to do, at each other 
you went like a couple 
of jumping-jacks, until 
(fortunately, you held, 
-for Ted) the approach 
of the man caused him 
to be removed from on 
top of you. 

Flushed, excited, and 
disheveled, you went 
your way; and flushed, 
excited,anddisheveled, 
Ted went his way. 
your 
route, you and your 
babbling escorts, with 
many a “Gee!” and 
“Darn!” discoursed 


upon what you had done, and what Ted 
had not done, and what would have hap- 


pened had the fight lasted only a minute 


longer: 


your clothes. 





wat 3 | ae 
A PECULIAR, IRRESISTIBLE BLOW” 


. ARE THE INVENTOR OF 


Loudly you wrangled with them as to 
which got the worst of it, quite blind to 
the fact, which now you are free to ac- 
knowledge, that the one who got the worst 
of it was your mother, for she had to mend 


She was always getting the worst of it. 
She was the unlucky non-combatant. 


The duello produced 
the best of feeling be- 
tween Ted and you. 
Fights were for mutual 
benefit. Swelling dignity 
and biceps so demanded 
expression that they 
could not forever be 
gratified by merely play- 
fully poking chums in 
the ribs. 

Therefore it is plain 
why, when a friend mis- 
chievously reported to 
you, “ Say, Speck says he 
can lick you,” it was all 
that was required. Like 
to a strutting cockerel 
who hears a distant crow, 
you bristled in answer. 

“He can’t, either. I 
can lick him with one 
hand tied behind my 
back.” 
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Fast flew the news to Speck, and Speck 
promptly resented the slur, as he should. 
The boys of the neighborhood were 
pleased. 

Now you, and likewise Speck, are the 
objects of much flattering attention. You 
let your following feel your muscle, and 
they let you feel theirs, and you are firmly 
convinced that yours is the hardest. Also, 
you are convinced that you have a great 
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mingle, but Speck and you pretend not to 
see each other. 

“John says he can lick you, Speck!” 

Yes, you have said so, but it was under 
provocation of, presumably, a direct chal- 
lenge from him. However, the duello does 
not thrive on explanations, and Speck and 
you are in the hands of your friends. 

The all-engaging topic has been 
broached. Speck apparently does not 





“*KNOCK THAT OFF, IF YOU DARE’” 


knack at fisticuffs, and are the inventor of 
a peculiar, irresistible blow which you de- 
liver, the knuckle of the middle finger care- 
fully protruded, under your warding left 
arm. More or less secretly you have de- 
monstrated it while “fooling” with your 
companions. 

You can chin yourself six times, and 
you are, in valor and strength, a boy 
wonder. 

Your companions favor you with adula- 
tion to a degree compatible with their own 
self-respect ; for most of them, too, are boy 
wonders. 

Well as Speck and you are satisfied 
with bravado and careful avoidance of 
each other, it is inevitable that you meet. 

“There ’s Speck—see? Come on; you 
ain’t afraid of him /” 

You have committed yourself too far 
for graceful retreat, and in the midst of 
your crowd you advance boldly to join 
Speck and his crowd. 

The rival clans come together and 


hear. Maybe the matter will be dropped. 
But no. 

“ He says he can lick you with one hand 
—aw, Speck!” 

“He can’t, though,” defends Speck. 

“Speck says he can’t, either,” obligingly 
announce his backers. 

“Well, he can, I bet you.” 

“ Bet you he can’t.” 

“He ’ll show him whether he can or 
not.” 

“Huh! I’d just like to see him once!” 

You find yourself hustled forward and 
set against Speck, who in like manner has 
been pressed to the front. Your hands 
hang limply by your side; so do Speck’s. 
You feel very tame and pale and artificial ; 
not a whit mad; not a whit like fighting. 
The pugnacity is your seconds’, 

Somebody laboriously balances a small 
block on Speck’s shoulder. 

“Knock that off, if you dare,” bids a 
Speck chorus. 

“T will if I want to,” you assert. 
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“Well, do it, then!” 

invites Speck. 
“T will if I want 
” 
“Well, do it, then!” 
“T will if I want 
to.” 

You strive to work 
up steam by biting 
your lips, and raising 
your voice, and spit- 
ting ferociously into 
the dust; you are 
assisted by the irritat- 
ing shoves bestowed 
upon youfrom behind. 

“Well, do it, then!” 

“T willif I want to.” 

Impatient fingers 
supply you also with 
a gage of defiance, an 
impertinent sliver laid 
athwart your collar- 
bone. 

“ Now let ’s see Speck knock ¢hat off!” 

Speck disdainfully lifts his hand and 
brushes the offending chip to the ground. 

“Hit him, John!” 

“Don’t you stand that!” 

“There!” you say, tapping him gently 
on the breast. 


to 


“There!” he answers, tapping you a 
little harder. 
“There!”? you return, tapping him 


harder still. 

“There!” he retaliates, tapping you yet 
harder. 

Then with a final “There!” that breaks 
through all restraint, and amid shrill, rap- 
turous cheers, two pairs of arms begin to 
whirl with wild rapidity, the sole thought 
of their owners being a blind offense ac- 
cording to hit-who-hit-can rules. 

The engagement did not last long. A 
horrified and meddlesome old lady inter- 
fered, and after informing you both many 
times that “little boys should n’t fight,” 
your temperature down again to normal, 
she sent you off with your disappointed 
encouragers, while she conscientiously 
watched you out of sight. 

Up to date the question whether you can 
lick Speck or Speck can lick you is no fur- 
ther settled. Henceforth the spirit of amity 
prevailed between you. Mettle had been 
proved, the fight had been fought, and now 
somebody else must furnish entertainment. 





“TWO PAIRS OF ARMS BEGIN TO WHIRL” 
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Although victory, 
actual or prospective, 
of course never was 
doubtful (either you 
were winning, or the 
other fellow was win- 
ning, according as to 
.which did the telling), 
at some times it ap- 
peared to a spectator 
more decisive than at 
others. 

You were feeling 
very spunky that noon 
when amid your pre- 
serves you descried a 
stranger boy ; but civ- 
illy you challenged 
him. One may wit- 
ness ‘two bluff but 
wary fox-terriers thus 
approach each other, 
accost, and _ investi- 
gate. 

“Hello!” you wagged ; that is, said. 

“Hello, yourself!” wagged he. 

“Say—what ’s your name?” you in- 
quired, as you had every right to do. 

“Puddin’ tame; ask me again, an’ I ’ll 
tell you the same,” he replied insolently. 

At the unmerited rebuff you stiffened. 

“ Better not give me any of your sass!” 
you growled. 

“Pooh! What ’ll you do!” he growled 
back. 

“T ’ll show you what I ’ll do.” 

“You could n’t hurt a flea.” 

“T could n’t, could n’t I?” 

“Naw, you could n’t, ‘could n’t I.’” 

Walking circles around each other, after 
this fashion you and he sowed crimination 
and recrimination, while larger and larger 
waxed an audience hopeful of seeing them 
spring up as blows. 

Only when the flurry came did you dis- 
cover too late how much taller and stronger 
and older than you he was. Your bleeding 
nose showed this to you; and cowed and 
weeping, you retreated in. bad order. 

“T'll tell my big brother, an’ “e ’ll fix 
you!” you yowled threateningly. 

“Aw, he ain’t got any big brother,” 
jeered the heartless crowd, who saw no 
pathos in your abused organ. 

That was true; you had none. 

“T ’Il tell my father, then,” you wailed 
angrily—another empty boast; and still 
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sniffing, and fearsomely gory, with the 
handkerchiefs of yourself and your one 
faithful companion quite exhausted, you 
reached the haven of a friendly pump. 

Yet you had not been whipped—not 
exactly. 

“Got licked, did n’t you?” unkindly 
commented various friends and enemies. 

“T did n’t, either!” you asserted, indig- 


nant. “I had to quit ’cause my nose was 
bleedin’. It takes more ’n him to lick me.” 

“He gave you a bloody nose just the 
samee.”’ 

You would not admit so much as that. 

“He did n’t, either; he never touched 
my nose. It bleeds awful easy. It bleeds 
sometimes when you just /ook at it—don’t 
it, Hen?” 





THE CHARMING DAGUERREOTYPE 


BY PAULINE KING 







area OS. of an artist’s fine 
asa a handiwork, there has never 

Sp Sng) been any means of reproduc- 
Hf) hyj ing the human face which has 
AVS had thecharm of the daguerre- 
otype. The term “photographic,” which is 
commonly used to designate the limitations 
of a too hard manner of drawing or paint- 
ing, cannot be applied to it; for the soft, 
luminous shadows, the melting flesh-tones, 
the reality of life, are such that they may 
well excite the admiration and envy of 
skilful portrait-painters. This has been 
fully realized by connoisseurs, who have 
included large collections of daguerreo- 
types among their odjets d’art, and the 
appreciation has extended until now there 





is a general searching for good examples 
of the art. 

The collector concerns himself first of 
all with artistic qualities. He soon finds 
that there are not so many available por- 
traits of celebrities as would be supposed, 
and often as specimens of work these are 
poor, and valuable only for the likeness. 
Though it might be thought that a num- 
ber of pictures of quite unknown persons 
would be dull and monotonous, yet this is 
not at all the effect that a collection makes, 
even upon the minds of those who are un- 
biased by a special enthusiasm. For not 
only has the daguerreotype in itself ele- 
ments that are sufficiently strong to make 
it entirely desirable for its own sake, but 
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there is also an astonishing variety in the 
subjects: there is no sameness of physiog- 
nomies, such as is inevitable with retouched 
plates; and the individual charm or char- 
acter of the sitter is presented in so un- 
spoiled and unmodified a manner that one 
seems to be looking at reflections made 
permanent on tiny looking-glasses. 

The practice was in its greatest popu- 
larity in the middie of the last century. 
This was the period of the crinoline and 
the poke-bonnet, of the picturesque high 
stock and quaint long coat. Though the 
fashion of clothes was then strangely ugly, 
yet this very oddity has an interest for us 
now. The worst modes of a tasteless era 
cannot disguise the strong, manly faces that 
appear above the awkward, ill-fitting gar- 
ments. And how often, when a well-worn 
case is opened, it discloses a vision of 
sweet femininity, her parted hair smoothly 
arranged and drawn down over her ears, 
and in her soft, dove-like eyes a modest, 
demure expression which adds the last 
charm to her distinguished beauty! What 
a subtle fragrance of delicate sentiment 
lingers about her! It seems scarcely pos- 
sible, so natural does she appear in all the 
grace of her youth, thrilling with hope and 
life, that the sitter may have been dead 
for half a century, or, if still living, is now 
a wrinkled dame, grandmother or great- 
aunt, as her fate has held. 

Although the presentations of these fair 
and charming women are naturally the 
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most pleasing of the daguerreotypes, yet 
the fidelity of reproduction seems equally 
fortunate and admirable when the rounded 
contours of early life have changed to the 
sterner outlines of middle years and the 
wrinkles of age. The characteristic faces 
of men in their prime, stout elderly ma- 
trons, and old gentlemen and gentlewomen 
who reflect the tastes of a still earlier date, 
sustain the interest of a collection. 

They did their work well, those modest 
portraitists who lived when New York was 
so small a place that it was not found 
to be inconvenient to patronize Gurney, 
whose gallery was on Broadway facing 
John street; Lawrence, who was on the 
same street below Fulton; Brady, at the 
southwest corner of these two thorough- 
fares; and the still surviving veteran 
Abraham Bogardus, on the corner of 
Greenwich and Barclay streets. Southworth 
& Hawes were then most prominent in 
Boston, and Van Name & Richards in 
Philadelphia. 

Any one who possesses a daguerreotype 
with one of these names stamped upon 
the case may assure himself that he has 
an interesting specimen of this bygone art; 
and as the profession had a numerous fol- 
lowing, until almost every city and town 
boasted its gallery, there are many other 
daguerreotypists whose fame is equally 
honorable. 

Who shall rediscover for us this lost 
and charming art? 
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Drawn by Elizabeth Shippen Green. 


Half-tone plate engraved by C. W. Chadwick 


THE LOST ART 
OF THE DAGUERREOTYPE 


BY ABRAHAM BOGARDUS 


HE writer remembers reading in the 

newspapers of 1839 a short notice 
that a Frenchman by the name of Da- 
guerre had discovered a process by which 
he could catch and hold the figures of his 
camera obscura. Some time elapsed be- 
fore much was known about the discovery, 
as the ocean reindeer and the telegraph 
had not then become the means of com- 
munication between the Old and the New 
World. 

The announcement of the discovery 
created a wide interest. If it was true that 
“nature could picture itself,” then an en- 
tirely new and perfect means had been 
found for portraying immovable objects. 
Daguerre’s earliest success was in securing 
the picture of a tree standing in the sun, 
the plate requiring an exposure of half an 
hour or more to produce an impression. 

LXVIII,—11 


The earliest practical information as to 
the process came to America through Pro- 
fessor S. F. B. Morse. ‘The professor 
wrote to a friend of mine as follows: 


In 1838 I visited Europe with my telegra- 
phic invention, and early in the spring of 1839, 
in Paris, I formed the acquaintance of M. 
Daguerre, whose discovery of fixing the image 
of the camera obscura was creating a great 
sensation in the scientific world. A proposition 
at this time was before the French Chamber 
of Deputies to grant to Daguerre and Niepce, 
his fellow-worker, a pension, on condition that 
their process was given to the public. Da- 
guerre had freely shown his results to the 
officials, but, by the advice of Arago, he ab- 
stained from any publicity of his process until 
his pension should be secured. At this time 
my telegraph was exciting a similar sensation. 
I had made arrangements to leave Paris in 
March, 1839, and one morning, in conversa- 
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My first effort was on a small plate 
of silvered copper procured at a hard- 
ware-store, and, defective as the plate 
was, I obtained a good representation 
of the Church of the Messiah, then 
on Broadwav, from a back window of 
the New York City University. This 
I believe to have been the first da- 
guerreotype made in America. 


In another paragraph Professor 
Morse continues: 


Perceiving in its earliest stages that 
photography was an invaluable and 
incalculable aid to the arts of design, 
I practised it for many months. With 
my friend and colleague, Professor 
John W. Draper, we had constructed 
a building for the purpose on the 
top of the University. Here, I be- 
lieve, was made, by Dr. Draper, the 
first successful attempt in taking por- 
traits with the eyes open. I had suc- 
ceeded in taking portraits with the 
eyes shut, for it was considered at 








From the daguerreotype (taken at his graduation) in the library of Harvard that date that the clear sunlight upon 
University. Half-tone plate engraved by H. Davidson the face was necessary for a result. 
JOSEPH H. CHOATE In reply to a question I put to M. Da- 





tion with our worthy consul, 
Robert Walsh, Esq., I lamented 
leaving Paris without seeing 
these photographic results. He 
at once entered into my feel- 
ings and said: “I think you 
may see them if you drop a 
note inviting Daguerre to see ; 
your telegraph.” 3 a 
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The plan was successful. M. 
Daguerre invited me to see his 
laboratory, and, the day after, 
he came to witness the oper- 
ation of my telegraph; and it 
is a noticeable incident that 
during the two hours in which 
he was with me his diorama 
and laboratory, with his results, 
were consumed by fire. In my 
interview with him I requested, 
so soon as his pension bill was 
passed and the publication was 
made, to send me a copy of 
his manner of working, and 
accordingly in the summer of 
1839 | received from him prob- 
ably the first copy that came 
to America. From this copy, 
in which were drawings of the 
Seo any, apparatus, I con- From a daguerreotype lent by Mrs. Austin K. Muzzy. Half-tone plate 
structed the first daguerreotype engraved by H. Davidson 
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apparatus made in the United EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT (AUTHOR OF 
States. “DAVID HARUM”) 
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From a daguerreotype taken in Paris by Henry Meade of New York. Presented by G, Cramer to the Smithsonian 
Institution. Half-tone plate engraved by H. Davidson 


LOUIS JACQUES MANDE DAGUERRE 
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guerre, “Cannot you apply this to portrai- 
ture?” he gave it as his opinion that it would 
be impracticable, because, in obtaining his 
results on still objects, the time necessary was 
from fifteen to thirty minutes, and he thought 
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and conditions of men” attempted to 
produce the wonderful pictures. Many 
home-made and very primitive kinds of ap- 
paratus were employed in the experiments, 
including the cigar-box with a spectacle 





























From a daguerreotype by Richards. 


Half-tone plate engraved by H. Davidson 


THE LACE SHAWL (SUPPOSED TO BE A PORTRAIT OF LOLA MONTEZ) 


it impossible for any one to maintain an im- 
movable position for that length of time. 


As soon as Daguerre’s process became 
well enough known in America for prac- 
tice, scientific men and, in fact, “all sorts 





lens. If the operator succeeded in pro- 
ducing an impression that could be seen, 
it was carried about and shown as a great 
success. 

‘There were several claimants for making 
the first fortrait by the process. A Mr. 
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Walcott made the claim, and Mr. Joseph 
Dixon, by letters and other evidence, 
claimed that the first picture was his, for 
which, it was said, Mrs. Dixon sat with 
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and announcing their readiness to execute 
portraits from life, solicited patronage. 
This was the first daguerreotype gallery in 
the world. Other places were soon opened. 
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From a daguerreotype. 


Half-tone plate engraved by H. Davidson 
A BELLE IN THE DAYS OF DAGUERRE 
powdered face in full sunshine fifteen min- The daguerreotype, although considered 
utes. Professor Morse’s statement is given desirable as a curiosity, was not popular, 
above. on account of the length of time required 

In March, 1840, Messrs. Walcott and for a sitting, which varied according to the 
Johnson opened a gallery in New York, time of day and the strength of the light. 
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It was seldom attempted on a cloudy day. 
The sitter must have full command of his 
expression and remain perfectly still for 
from one to three minutes to be successful 
in getting a likeness distinct enough to be 
recognized. 

The daguerreotype was made on a pure 
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added to the iodine was an accelerator. 
This was a great advance, as well as a 
relief for the sitter, as pictures could now 
be made in from twenty to thirty sec- 
onds. Continued improvements reduced 
the time to ten seconds and, with favor- 
able light, to five. 





























From a daguerreotype. 


Half-tone plate engraved by H. Davidson 


MRS. MARY MAPES DODGE 


metallic silver surface. After being per- 
fectly cleaned, and made sensitive with a 
rouge buff, it was coated in a darkened 
room with the vapor of iodine, then placed 
in the camera, and exposed before the sitter 
through the lens. It was still kept from 
the light, and placed over the fumes of hot 
mercury, where the image developed. 
Every effort was made by chemists and 
others to shorten the time of sitting. Soon 
it was found that the vapor of bromine 


The daguerreotype now became popular, 
and well-equipped galleries were crowded 
during the hours of sunshine. Family cen- 
ter-tables held scores of examples, and an 
evening visit brought them all to one’s 
notice for entertainment and criticism. 
There was no disputing the likeness, as the 
well-executed picture was a perfect transfer 
of the face. With the shortening of the 
time of sitting, and with better apparatus, 
came great improvements in the picture. 
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The dim, evanescent impression became a 
distinct, clear, and permanent picture. 
Many skilful men were engaged in the 
art. The American operators soon “ beat 
the world.” American daguerreotypes re- 
ceived the highest premium at the great 
World’s Fair held in London, 1851. The 


tures, and the number made was fabulous; 
in large galleries on clear days sittings for 
sixty, eighty, and one hundred dozens were 
not infrequent. 

Although the photograph on paper has 
superseded the silver plate, yet, with many 
others, I consider the latter the best picture 





























From a daguerreotype. Half-tone plate engraved by H. Davidson 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 


gold medal came to New York. The high- 
est premium meant a great deal at that 
time, as gold medals were not so plentiful 
as they have since become. ‘The daguerre- 
otype was popular until about 1860, when 
the ambrotype, a collodion picture on 
glass, came in. Never popular, it must 
have been bought for its cheapness, as it 
was a poor black-and-white affair. The 
best galleries seldom made it. 

Next came the little carte-de-visite pic- 


yet made with the camera. The daguerre- 
otype is perfectly durable when it has 
been finished with a coating of chlorid of 
gold, as all good operators finished it. It 
may and does become tarnished by the 
atmosphere, but a person understanding 
the manner of removing the tarnish can 
restore it to its original perfection, and it 
will then remain good for future genera- 
tions to enjoy. 

In its early days the general public 
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Irom a daguerreotype. Half-tone plate engraved by H. Davidson 
JAMES W. WALLACK, JR., AND J. LESTER WALLACK 


lhe former was the son of Henry Wallack, the brother of James W. Wallack, the elder, who was Lester’s father 
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looked upon the daguerreotype as a won- 
der. Many amusing remarks were made 
at the doors of galleries. A small frame 
containing a dozen specimens would draw 
a crowd. One man would undertake to 
describe how they were made: “ You look 
in the machine, and the picture comes— 
if you look long. enough.” Another 
would say: “It is not so much the look- 
ing that does it; the sun burns it in, 
if you keep still.” Another made it all 
very plain by stating: “The plate is a 
looking-glass, and when you sit in front of 
it your shadow sticks on the plate.” 

How it came about was never known, 
but the impression became general that the 
sitter must not wink. No operator of in- 
telligence ever told the sitter not to wink, 
for the effort to refrain would have given 
the eye an unnatural expression. We found 
it a duty to tell the sitter to wink as usual ; 
that natural winking did not affect the pic- 
ture. Even then it was not always under- 
stood. One old lady jumped out of the 
chair before a sitting was half over, raising 
both hands, and exclaiming : “ Stop it! stop 
it! 1 winked!” 

Another remarkable fact was that sitters 
seldom acknowledged their own likenesses. 
“All good but mine,” was the common 
decision. An aged couple, after examining 
their pictures, came to this conclusion: 
“ Maria, yours is perfect, but this does not 
look like me.” But the old lady an- 
swered : “ Jeems, yours is as natural as life, 
but mine is a failure.” After a longer con- 
sultation, the old gentleman said: “We 
must know each other better than we know 
ourselves.” At one time when Daniel 
Webster sat for a daguerreotype, the fin- 
ished picture was held before him. Turn- 
ing away, he said: “I am not to judge of 
my own looks; it is for you to judge, and 
you must decide whether the work is 
worthy of your reputation.” 

Monday was usually the best day for 


business. We attributed this to the Sunday- 
night courtship, when the young couples 
would agree to exchange daguerreotypes ; 
Monday was sure to bring them. We 
thought matters were progressing favorably 
when we put the gentleman’s picture in a 
gold locket for somebody to wear. We 
always had sticking-wax by us to keep 
wing-shaped ears from standing out from 
the head, and we often placed a wad of 
cotton in hollow cheeks to fill them out. 
The ladies called them “plumpers.” The 
regulation dress for a gentleman was a 
black suit and white waistcoat. A favorite 
position was with one arm on a table hold- 
ing an open book, the other with the thumb 
in the armhole of the waistcoat. The book 
was supposed to show the literary bent of 
the sitter. The mustache was then seldom 
seen. A man wearing one on the street 
was the subject of remark, and the boys 
were always ready to “guy” him. We 
occasionally had a gentleman of the old 
school for a sitter, wearing his high coat- 
collar. It seemed to be made as high as 
possible, and allowed only the top of the 
head to be seen above it. ; 

The rapid advances and wonderful 
achievements of “photogenic” drawing 
are astonishing to one who has followed 
and participated in most of them. Instead 
of the half-hour exposure required by Da 
guerre to take his tree, the instantaneous 
plate now catches the lightning-flash, the 
cannon-ball as it flies, and even the spokes 
in the wheel of a rushing locomotive. A 
photographic outfit is essential in astro- 
nomical observations. Negatives can now 
be made and printed by vxttificial light, 
without the aid of the sun. The noteworthy 
event of to-day, as seen by the camera, is 
sent to the press, and to-morrow’s paper 
gives it to the world. Photography will 
continue to be a necessity in the world as 
long as light continues, and will be used 
for purposes not now supposed possible. 
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POEMS 


BY MARGARET FULLER 


BESTOWAL “EARTH’S FLOWERS MOST 
RARE” 
NOCK at my heart, and I will ope ; n 
To Unforgetfulness ; P troop the children to the hills, 
Breathe on my brows, and from your own While still the slopes are hoar, 
Will fail my hands’ caress; To seek the first bud of the spring 
Where it was found before; 
Ask of my eyes, and mine shall veil, ; : 
Too faint to seek or chide; And I, in whom remembrance is 
Kiss—and within your will I lie The comforter of pain, 
Like seaweed in the tide. Come to you blindly, knowing this, 
I never come in vain. 
TEMPE 
THE PASSION-FLOWER 
\ { Y lover’s eyes my mirror are . 
N Wherein I love to look. ¥ love gave me a passion-flo ee 
: I nursed it well—so brief its hour! 
Oh, who would sprite or dryad be 


} ; i My eyelids ache, my throat is dry: 
Re aeey ee eee | He told me not that it would die. 


VALEDICTION My love and I are one, and yet 
Full oft my cheeks with tears are wet— 
: E tranquil, love, and face the truth: So sweet the night is, and the bower! 


The parting hour is here ; My love gave me a passion-flower. 
I cannot stay, you may not come,— 
Death hath an heavy ear.”’ So sweet! Hold fast my hands. Can God 


Make all this joy revert to sod, 
Her head from off his shoulder slipped, And leave to me but this for dower— 
And dropped down like a tear. My love gave me a passion-flower. 


LINES ON THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH SONG 


HEY first who saw the day grow wan and die, 
Guessed they at all that night in turn would go, 

Or felt they aught but wonderment and woe, 

Our rude foreparents, waiting in the shy, 
Strange dusk? What then, when Song drops out the sky, 
Song, and the singer who the last shall know 
The greatness of the chosen, and the glow— 

Will then the past have slipped forever by ? 
Shall spangled gloom melt in the rush of morn, 
Light follow night, unlessened for the dark, 

One sun eclipse all stars and the borrowing moon; 
And yet shall not the hedge-row hush and swoon, 
And earth and heaven in ecstasy be torn 

While ’twixt their hearts once more upsoars the lark ? 
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FOUR ROADS TO PARADISE 


BY MAUD WILDER GOODWIN 


Author of ‘‘ Sir Christopher,”’ 


XVII1 
WHAT THE BISHOP SAID 


“Strange all this difference should be 
’Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee.” 


wees RS. BLYTHE and Fleming 
Ky BS) had returned from their ride, 

ii \ §) but had not yet changed their 
: tt costumes. Anne sat ina loung- 
, =) ing-chair, and Fleming sat on 
the coping of the balustrade, tapping the 
toe of his boot nervously with his riding- 
whip and looking at Anne Blythe as he 
had never dared to look at her before, with 
his heart in his eyes. 

“Have you always been as beautiful as 
you are to-day?” he asked at length. 







“ Always,” Anne replied, with pleasing 
confidence ; “only you had not the wit to 
see it.” 


“T think,” said Fleming, “it was be- 
cause I was afraid to look at you long 
enough to form a lasting impression that 
I never could bring you up before me when 
I was away from you. I could hear your 
voice—I have every tone of it by heart; 
but when I tried to recall your face it was 
blurred, a mere catalogue of chestnut hair, 
hazel eyes, and little pointed chin. But if 
I imagined you speaking, then I could see 
the smile ripple along your lips and the 
half closing of your eyelids, as if they were 
trying to keep the fun in your eyes all 
to themselves. You should smile always, 
Anne.” 

“Tt will be your business in life to see 
that I have cause to,” Mrs. Blythe an- 
swered, flicking at the dust on her skirt with 
her riding-crop. “ Ah, here comes my uncle 
up the little path. He must have dismissed 
the carriage below there somewhere. Shall 
we say anything to him this afternoon?” 


‘* White Aprons,” ‘ 


Flint,"’ ‘‘ The Head of a Hundred,”’ etc 


“ By all means.” 

“Perhaps it would be better to wait.” 

“Not an hour. Suspense is worse than 
certainty. Do you know, Anne, that scene 
at Vincigliata begins already to seem like 
the one beautiful dream of my life, and 
now—now I am waking and the dream 
is over.” 

Tinkle, tinkle, went the Bishop’s ring at 
the gate. 

“ Now, remember,” said Fleming, “ what- 
ever his decision may be, we both agree 
to be bound by it.” 

“Ya” 

“And I am to lay the case before him 
fairly and squarely?” 

“ 

“And you will not interfere or interrupt 
until he has spoken?” 

“No.” 

“Don’t you think you ’d better go away 
and let me have it out with him alone?” 

“Decidedly, I do not. The matter con- 
cerns me as much as it does you, and I 
should think I might at least be permitted 
to hear—do you know, it begins to occur 
to me that you are quite likely to develop 
a dictatorial turn of mind when we are 
married ? ” 

“Don’t say ‘when’; say ‘if.’ When 
makes it sound so distractingly possible, 
and it will be all the harder to give it up 
in the end. But if you will stay, at least 
let me move your chair.” 

“No, thank you; I am very comfortable 
here, where I can see the Duomo and the 
Bargello—and you.” 

“Yes; but I can see you, too.” 

“Do I offend your esthetic sense ?”’ 

“Anne, you are not so much in love as 
I—you don’t know anything about it. 
When I look at you I wish to give myself 
up to the full luxury of the occasion. 
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When I have business on hand, and 
somewhat nervous business at that, it dis- 
tracts me.” 

“T ’ll keep my veil down if you like.” 

“That will be of no use. I shall imagine 
the face behind it, and I shall become 
hopelessly confused and inconsecutive— 
begin a sentence sensibly and end with a 
foolishness.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Yes, I shall—I shall say: ‘My dear 
Bishop, why do you wear those bewilder- 
ing little curls in front of your ears, and 
where did you get that curve to your cheek- 
line?’ Then your Right Reverend uncle 
will take me for a lunatic, and very prop- 
erly refuse to allow his niece to bestow a 
second thought upon me. For pity’s sake, 
go! Here comes the Bishop.” 

Fleming’s arguments had beensingularly 
ill adapted to produce the effect which he 
professed to desire. Had he suggested that 
Anne’s hair was coming down or that the 
light was trying, he might have accom- 
plished something. As it was, Mrs. Blythe 
only—well, she did not move any farther 
away. 

“Did you enjoy Santa Croce, Uncle 
Lawrence?” she said as the Bishop en- 
tered, looking rather winded, and dropping 
heavily into a rush chair near the balus- 
trade. 

“Not at all,” was the Bishop’s answer. 
Clearly his mood was not propitious. 

“T am so sorry you were disappointed!” 

(She was uncommonly sorry.) 

“Thank you, my dear.” 

“What was the trouble—was the light 
poor?” 

“The light was good enough; but I did 
not stay long. The fact is, I met Mr. Wal- 
ford, and he and I talked for some time. 
After that I found myself not in the humor 
for sight-seeing; so I only looked at one 
or two of the frescos, and came home. I 
shall try again some other day—in the 
morning, perhaps.” 

“So you saw Mr. Walford. Did he in- 
quire for me?” 

“No; that is, yes. He sent his com- 
pliments and the message that he was 
leaving for Geneva in a day or two, but 
should hope to see you when he came 
back, as he expects to sail from Naples. 
I had begun to think, Anne, that he was 
an admirer of yours.” 
Fleming saw his chance. 
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“T am entirely of your opinion, Bishop,” 
he said. “I think that Mr. Walford not 
only was, but zs, an admirer of Mrs. 
Blythe’s. Indeed, she and I have been 
talking about him this afternoon.” 

“Have you?” said the Bishop. “Anne, 
my dear, you might order the tea. I dis- 
missed the carriage and took the short cut 
up the hill, and I find myself rather tired 
by the climb. I am not so young as I 
once was.” 

“Very well, Uncle,” Anne responded ; 
but she did not move to give the order. 
Her eyes were fixed anxiously on Fleming, 
who went on: “Yes, we were talking of 
Walford, and in that connection of mar- 
riage. The truth is that, although our con- 
versation was personal and confideatial, I 
obtained Mrs. Blythe’s consent to lay it 
before you, and she, on her part, agreed 
to consider herself bound by your deci- 
sion.” 

“ Ah!”’—The Bishop turned sharply that 
he might face Fleming. He crossed his 
knees and thrust one hand between them, 
as was his habit when listening intently. 

“As our talk turned somewhat on legal 
and business matters,” Fleming said, “I 
asked Mrs. Blythe to let me state the case 
without interruption from her, she being, 
as you know, not wholly free from impul- 
siveness.”’ 

“T should say not!” the Bishop ob- 
served with emphasis. 

“Precisely. I see you understand your 
niece’s character perfectly, and realize 
how possible it would be for her to be led 
under impulse into doing something which 
she might greatly regret afterward.” 

“T can imagine such a possibility.” 

“Very well; then let me put to you a 
hypothetical case. Let us suppose a man 
situated somewhat as Mr. Walford is, in 
love with a woman whose situation is 
like that of Mrs. Blythe, and suppose her 
to reciprocate his sentiments.” 

The Bishop glanced swiftly at Anne. 

She was blushing, and blushing was rare 
with her. It meant a great deal. Her 
uncle felt his heart sink. “And I was so 
fond of her!” was the thought that flashed 
through his mind. 

“Go on, Mr. Fleming; I am listening,” 
was what he said aloud. 

“Pardon me if I find it hard, after all, 
to put my question all at once. It in- 
volves so many things that we have been 
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discussing. The first is this: Is it your 
opinion that Mrs. Blythe could be happy 
on the modest competence which would 
remain to her, by the terms of Mr. Blythe’s 
will, if she entered into this alliance? 
Could she, that is, give up millions for 
thousands without a reaction of regret in 
the years to come?” 

The Bishop saw breakers ahead, and he 
feared that they were heart-breakers. He 
rose and took a turn up and down the ter- 
race. When he came back to where the 
other two were sitting, he wore a troubled 
look. 

“T must answer you candidly, Fleming ; 
and Anne, my dear, I am speaking to you, 
too: I never saw a woman so dependent 
on money as you. I cannot imagine you 
happy living in a small way.” 

“But, Uncle—”’ 

“Pardon me, my dear Mrs. Blythe,” 
Fleming’s voice broke in, “but you must 
not forget that you agreed to be repre- 
sented by counsel, and under the circum- 
stances you cannot be heard by the court 
in person. The Bishop has delivered his 
first decision, and no matter against whom 
it scores, no exceptions must be taken. 
Now let us goon. Would you say, Bishop, 
—of course you understand that this talk 
is wholly confidential, and frankness is 
essential,—would you say that for a man 
in Mr. Walford’s circumstances financially 
to offer himself to Mrs. Blythe, placed as 
she is, was honorable or even honest?” 

The Bishop paused a long while. At 
length he said: 

“T look upon honesty as a high dilution 
of honor. I could not conscientiously say 
that I should regard it as any breach of hon- 
esty for a man like Walford to ask my niece 
to marry him; but for a man of sensitive 
honor, a man like you, Fleming, I should 
say it would be difficult to bring himself 
to do it. It must necessarily lay him open 
to a great deal of unpleasant criticism, and, 
to say the least, he must have an excellent 
opinion of himself to regard his society as 
an offset to all that he asks her to re- 
linquish.”’ 

“T have the honor to agree with you 
entirely, Bishop. Mrs. Blythe, I think your 
uncle has answered all the points sub- 
mitted.” . 

Fleming’s lips wore a smile, but his face 
was ashen gray. The look of youth was 
gone out of it. He quietly unpinned the 
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rose from the buttonhole of his coat and 
let it slip to the pavement. Then he sat 
looking down at it. 

Anne Blythe dropped her riding-crop. 
With two strides she reached the Bishop’s 
chair. She sank down on the low stool 
beside it, and leaning her head against the 
arm, she began to cry; not with the artistic, 
crystalline tears of Eunice Yates, but with 
genuine sobs which burst the pinning of 
her white stock and shook her hat awry. 

“Oh, don’t you see how you ’ve mixed 
up everything!” she said at last, between 
her sobs. “I said I would agree to be 
bound by your decision, because I thought 
I could trust you. I never believed for a 
moment you ’d take ¢hat view of it, and 
you ’ve always liked him so much!” 

“No, Anne; there you are grievously 
mistaken. From the first moment I saw 
Stuart Walford here in Florence I Gis- 
trusted him.” 

“But it was n’t Mr. Walford he was 
talking about. It was himself— Blair Flem- 
ing. And he did n’t ask me to marry him 
—I asked him to marry me, and at first he 
would n’t hear of it at all, and at last he 
agreed to leave it to you; but he said you ’d 
say just this sort of thing aboutit. I agreed 
to it, too, because I thought I knew you; 
but now you ’re so different I take back 
my promise. You can do that, Mr. Flem- 
ing, even in law; you can, if nothing has 
been done about it. Now I do not agree 
to abide by my uncle’s decision. It was 
absurd to think of leaving such a thing to 
him to decide, anyway, after you and I 
had decided it once for all over there on 
the hillside at Vincigliata.” 

Bishop Alston was slowly recovering 
from his bewilderment while Anne Blythe’s 
tirade was in progress. He laid a calming 
hand on her trembling ones; but he turned 
to Fleming with grave and disapproving 
eyes. 

“This is not what I should have looked 
for from you, Mr. Fleming,” he said. “It 
is not—not ingenuous.” 

Fleming crossed the terrace and seized 
the Bishop’s hand with a grip which made 
him wince. 

“ Forgive me!” he exclaimed, witha stress 
of compelling emotion in his voice. “I 
meant no disrespect, and I had no inten- 
tion of trapping you in an ambush. I 
wished only to get your unbiased opinion, 
given so clearly that there was no mis- 
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taking it—as it has been. I knew that you 
were a good friend of mine, and that drag- 
ging my personality into the situation 
would embarrass and pain you, while it 
would not affect the question at issue.” 

“ But it does affect the question at issue. 
In fact, it changes the question altogether.” 
The Bishop spoke with an amount of irri- 
tation quite foreign to his character; but 
in Anne Blythe’s eyes he had never ap- 
peared so altogether lovely. She gave an 
affectionate squeeze to the hand laid on 
hers. 

“If you please, my dear!” said her 
uncle, withdrawing it hastily. “Mr. Flem- 
ing has just disabled one of my hands, and 
I prefer to keep one, at least, with which 
to write an essay on ‘The Inscrutable 
Folly of Lovers.’ As for you, Fleming, up 
to this time I had mistaken you for a sen- 
sible man,—you have all the earmarks of 
one,—but to-day you are behaving like a 
fool.” 

“Very likely,” said Fleming, with dreary 
acquiescence in his tone; “but it does n’t 
matter much, does it, to any one but 
myself?” 

“T should say it mattered a good deal 
to Anne whether her husband were a fool 
or not.” 

“Then let us hope that she may meet 
with one of those rare beings on whom 
the gods have bestowed both brains and 
money.” 

“T don’t know that rich fools are any 
more common than poor ones,” said the 
Bishop, more blandly, as he felt his grasp 
strengthen on the situation. “However, 
it was not of fools in general, but of one 
in particular, that we were talking—to be 
exact, of you, Mr. Fleming. You wish to 
marry my niece, and you very properly lay 
the matter before me as her guardian—zn 
loco parentis, as it were. Now, for Heaven’s 
sake, why could n’t you do it like a man, 
over your own name, instead of hiding 
behind the back of another? ”’ 

“ All this talk is idle, Bishop,” Fleming 
answered wearily. “I admit I was a fool 
in dreaming of marrying Mrs. Blythe; not 
in loving her,—I shall always be proud of 
that,—but in not being content to love her 
without return. To ask for that return 
was, as you said just now, unworthy of ‘a 
man of sensitive honor.’ ” 

The Bishop did not answer at once. 
He rose and paced the terrace, his hands 
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locked behind him, and his head bent as 
if he were studying the crevices between 
the bricks. At last he came up behind 
Anne, and taking her head between his 
hands, he turned it up and kissed her 
forehead. 

“It occurs to me, Fleming,” he said, 
“that in all our discussion we are making 
very little account of one thing, the will 
of a wilful woman, which is strong enough 
to dominate all the logic of man. I scorn 
to take refuge behind the fact that it was 
my niece who made the proposal of mar- 
riage, for I know her well enough to be 
sure that she would never have spoken 
with her lips if you had not first spoken 
with your eyes and your manner. Is n’t 
that so?” 

“Of course it is: I plead guilty; but 
Heaven knows I tried my best not to be- 
tray myself. I believe, except for these 
last few days, I could have carried it 
through.” 

“That would have been a fine manly 
thing to do!” Anne exclaimed scornfully. 
“T ’ve known a good many men who 
would n’t risk a refusal from the woman 
they were in love with; but you ’re the 
only one I ever saw who was afraid of an 
acceptance.” 

“Anne,” expostulated her uncle, “ w// 
you let me finish ?” 

“Yes, yes; go on! I apologize.” © 

“Very well, then; I wish both you and 
Mr. Fleming to follow my state of mind, 
to listen to my retraction. I came away 
from Santa Croce this afternoon thor- 
oughly out of tune with Stuart Walford. 
There was a time when I had high hopes 
of him; but I put him to a test, and he 
failed to meet it. He may be—probably 
is—as good as other men still, but the 
canker is eating his soul. Well, I had been 
pondering on all this on my way up the 
hill, and thinking how, of all the men I 
had ever known, he was the last whom I 
should choose to be Anne’s husband, when 
you sprang your trap on me, and I fell into 
it thoroughly, completely, without a crack 
or a crevice to escape by. As you sat there 
I felt a sense of impotent wrath at your 
superiority, and at Anne for not recogniz- 
ing it. My feeling colored every word I 
said. 

“T cannot take back all of it even now. 
I do think Anne will have a hard time to ac- 
custom herself, not so much to economies, 
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as to the withdrawal of that distinction 
which great wealth gives. She is a vain 
creature, is Anne. With a man like Wal- 
ford her vanity would have grown daily by 
contact with his; but with you her vanity 
will be swallowed up in your pride.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Anne, “and pride is 
a much worse vice than vanity; for when 
you ’re vain, like me, you wish every one 
to love and admire you, and so you try to 
be pleasant; but when you ’re proud, like 
you, Mr. Fleming, you just don’t care what 
any one else thinks or how any one else 
feels, so long as you preserve that precious 
self-respect of yours.” 

“Anne, my dear, this is another digres- 
sion,” said the Bishop, with authority in 
his voice. “Let me finish what I was say- 
ing to Mr. Fleming. I wish to apologize 
‘ for the haste and the unworthy motives 
with which I spoke. I wish him to under- 
stand fully that I withdraw from the posi- 
tion that I then took, and I make no effort 
to preserve my consistency.” 

“Uncle, you are a saint. You belong 
over the altar in one of the cathedrals. It 
is for us to go down on our knees before 
you. But let us begin all over again. I 
was wrong myself, first of all, in promising 
not to interrupt; secondly, I was wrong in 
keeping my promise; finally, I was wrong 
not to put a stop to the whole argument 
by announcing that I was determined to 
marry Blair Fleming whether he consented 
or not, and no matter what any one else 
thought about it. TZhere/ That ’s my 
confession! ”’ P 

“ And mine is this,” said Fleming, tracing 
a name on the pavement with his stick: “I 
am in love, fathoms deep in love, and I 
have no strength to resist. Only I know 
that I was right to fight against it, and I 
know that the Bishop’s first decision was 
just, and I ought to abide by it.” 

“ Now that is a paltry assertion of your 
pride,” Anne broke in, “and not a confes- 
sion at all. Besides, you agreed to be 
bound by my uncle’s final decision, and a 
man cannot take back his word. That is 
a woman’s privilege.” 

“Yes, Fleming,” said the Bishop, smil- 
ing and holding out his hand, having taken 
the precaution to turn his ring, “ you must 
accept the inevitable, and the inevitable 
in this case is Anne. God bless you both! 
And now, for pity’s sake, give me some 
tea.” 
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XIX 
HIS HEART’S DESIRE 


“He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied 
with silver; nor he that loveth abundance with 
increase: this is also vanity.” 


“Wuy do you invite Tom Yates to-night ?” 
the Bishop asked, looking up from his Pro- 
copius, and added: “ He does not belong 
with this set of people at all.” 

“T have two reasons for asking him,” 
Mrs. Blythe answered. “I can’t insult any 
one else with so late an invitation, and, 
besides, I want Eunice to know that he 
was here. She is so patronizing and su- 
perior.”’ 

“But she is really superior to her 
brother.” 

“All the more intolerable in her to 
make it so oppressive. Tom is much better 
than she, except on the surface. Besides, 
the note has gone.” 

“Then how easy for you to have as- 
sented to my opinion!” the Bishop com- 
mented. 

Anne laughed. They understood each 
other, these two—in spite of blood-rela- 
tionship. 

Mr. Thomas Yates had an excellent 
opinion of himself, and as it was founded 
on thirty-five years of intimate acquain- 
tanee, it was certainly entitled to some con- 
sideration ; yet there were intervals when 
his confidence waned and he found that a 
familiar environment was needed to sup- 
port his judgment. 

On ’Change he was easily a leader, and 
experienced the exhilaration of his posi- 
tion; but here, in this quiet corner of the 
Old World, he felt bewildered and de- 
pressed by a sense of inadequacy to things 
which he looked down upon, and yet could 
not comprehend. The “Girlandagoes”’ 
and “Jottos” and things that people over 
here pretended to find so interesting irri- 
tated and piqued him in spite of himself, 
like a blind pool which he had not been 
invited to enter, and where all sorts of 
interesting things might be going on, if he 
could only discover the secret. 

The Bishop and Fleming also added 
unconsciously to Yates’s irritation. It was 
not that they underestimated him, but that 
he saw them measuring him by unaccus- 
tomed standards, and ignoring the field 
where his superiority lay. He longed to 
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let them know what men thought of him 
in Broad street, and what his powers were 
relatively to theirs in the real things of life. 
To Yates the real things of life were those 
which could be brought to the practical 
test of the open market. There was no 
reality, for instance, in the bars of moon- 
light which lay athwart the road leading 
up the Fiesole slope, on this evening when 
he was driving to Mrs. Blythe’s dinner. 
There was no reality in the Campanile 
rising above Florence like the stamen of 
a lily; still less in the associations which 
clung about every foot of this upward 
way, delicate as the springtime scent of the 
grape-vine. For him they simply did not 
exist. His mind was not empty; but it had 
room for only two thoughts, two emotions 
—the love of money and the love of Anne 
Blythe. 

As these did not conflict, neither crowded 
out the other. Rather, they seemed to in- 
tensify each other. Anne’s refusal of the 
other day had depressed him at the time; 
but, as he thought it over, he concluded 
that it need not be considered final. He 
was used to bluffs, and he took it to mean 
simply that she was not ready to show 
her hand. He admired her the more for it. 

He also regretted the precipitancy with 
which he had declined her offer of a loan. 
Yesterday he had received a letter from 
his partner in New York, stating that the 
firm had an opportunity of joining a syn- 
dicate composed of the chief financiers of 
the city in an underwriting scheme, which, 
if they could engineer it, would put them 
in the front rank of the Street. This would 
involve an investment of four or five hun- 
dred thousand more than they had at their 
command. Could Yates make any arrange- 
ments on the other side? If so, profits 
were a sure thing, and the opening for the 
future might lead almost anywhere. 

The letter called for an answer by cable, 
and Yates had made up his mind to reopen 
the subject with Anne when he received a 
note asking him to come to dinner that 
evening with the Hawtree Campbells, who 
were leaving. Florence suddenly. He was 
not deceived by the “suddenly,” and real- 
ized that he was probably an eleventh- 
hour substitute. Moreover, it did not suit 
his plans; but he was a man accustomed 
to grasping the skirts of unhappy as well 
as happy chance, and not letting go even 
if the gathers ripped. He was determined 
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to make, if he could not find, an oppor- 
tunity for speaking alone with Mrs. Blythe. 
With this in mind, he had intended to be 
the earliest guest, and he was dismayed, 
as he crossed the marble hall, to see Flem- 
ing’s tall figure passing through the velvet 
curtains of the salon. 

Luck was certainly against him, for 
though Mrs. Blythe greeted him graciously, 
she at once turned him over to the Bishop, 
and the Bishop was in a talkative mood. 
Having filled his urn with erudition, he 
found it heavy and wished to pour it out 
on the first comer. 

“T have been reading Procopius lately,” 
he began before they were fairly seated. 
“A chance reference of his to Fiesole set 
me to studying its history with some assi- 
duity, and every day shows me more and 
more how many secrets are held in the 
hand of this old nurse of Florence.” 

“No doubt,” echoed Yates, indifferently, 

watching meanwhile the turn of Anne’s 
shoulder against the velvet curtains. 
» “Yes,” the Bishop went on. “Her se- 
crets run back beyond the dawn of Euro- 
pean civilization. I should think for a 
scholar there would be an immense fascina- 
tion in the effort to decipher the Etruscan 
language.” 

“T ’d a deal rather know Spanish,” 
Yates announced. “What with South 
America and Cuba and Manila and Porto 
Rico, every American business man has 
got to have some acquaintance with Span- 
ish; and why should he want to give up 
his life to learning a dialect that ’s only 
spoken in a little place like this?” 

“Etruscan,” said the Bishop, leniently, 
“is not spoken anywhere. It is not even 
read or understood. It is the deadest kind 
of a dead language.” ; 

“Then none of it for me,” Yates re- 
sponded, with some defiance in his tone. 
“T hate a dead language. I like things 
that are alive and up to date. No, sir; for 
my part, I ’d rather do something big 
to-day, and let the thirtieth-century boy 
read about it, and astonish the school by 
quoting the things I used to say.” 

The Bishop blandly repressed a smile, 
and observed that it certainly would be 
interesting to be a great man in any age. 

“Surely,” said Yates. “I'd like to have 
been a David or Soiomon; or some of those 
old kings of Israel.” Then with a sudden 
recollection of the frailties of these heroes, 
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he added: “Of course I should not wish 
to bow the knee to Balaam as they did.” 

This struck Yates as a happy quotation, 
especially in view of his company. 

The Bishop’s eye twinkled, but his voice 
was grave as he answered: 

“Perhaps if you did, Balaam would get 
on better. But I must not monopolize you. 
There is one of Lady Campbell’s daugh- 
ters in the corner. Let us go to her.” 

Before he could shake himself free, 
Yates was literally cornered by the plain 
young lady in yellow, and could console 
himself only by the excellent view of Anne 
which his position gave him. “She is not 
really handsome,” he declared ; “it is only 
the way she carries her head and her gen- 
eral air of owning the room and the com- 
pany.” 

Yates was right. Anne’s manner was 
labeled hors concours, like the pictures in 
the exhibitions, and signified that it was 
his own merits rather than hers which were 
being decided by her neighbor’s estimate. 

Manners are acquired, and therefore are 
much the same in the same grade of society 
the world over. Manner, on the contrary, 
is individual, the unconscious expression 
of the personality. One learns much from 
it if one observes carefully. 

When dinner was announced, Yates saw 
his star brightening as he took his place on 
one side of his hostess. To be sure, it had 
not fallen to him to take her in; but that 
he could not expect when there were two 
English lords and an Italian Personage 
present. He could not know by intuition 
that Anne would not trust him too far 
away from her controlling hand. 

Yates was a true republican and valued 
self-made money above inherited rank; 
yet he realized that mnodlesse must be 
obliged, and, to tell the truth, felt some- 
what honored by sitting next but one to a 
Personage. He would have liked to join 
in the conversation, but being quite at sea 
as to how an Italian dignitary of that alti- 
tude should be addressed, he was obliged 
to turn his attention to the young lady on 
his other side. 

Now and then Mrs. Blythe had a word 
or a smile for him ; but they always seemed 
to make a closure rather than an opening 
of conversation. The Personage, on the 
other side, undoubtedly received more 
than his share of his hostess’s attention, 
and repaid it with a marked devotion. 

LXVIIL—13 
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Yates’s courage sank, and he found him- 
self compelled to admit that Anne would 
fit well in a palace. 

In his discouragement he turned with a 
misleading air of interest to his neighbor, 
a little American girl in pink. 

“You have just come from Rome?” 

“Ves; we have been there all winter. I 
love Rome, there ’s so much going on. 
It’s like a three-ring circus. You want to 
watch everything at once, and you can’t.” 

“Lots of malaria there this spring, is n’t 
there?” 

“No, I think not; that is, not in the high 
parts of the city; and if one is prudent— 
but we knew of a sad case, a man who 
sat next to me—I always talk to people at 
table d’héte; do you?” 

“Yes, except to English people: they 
are so patronizing; and the French and 
Germans and Italians I can’t understand.” 

“Well, my friend was an American. All 
his life he ’d been crazy to see Rome; but 
he never could go because he was so pros- 
perous.” 

“How American!” 
Blythe. 

“Yes, was n't it? But last winter his 
health broke down, and the doctor ordered 
him abroad. His wife could n’t leave the 
baby, so he came alone.” 

The little pink lady was growing as 
flushed as her gown in the excitement of 
her narrative, when, to her mortification, 
she discovered that Yates’s eyes were fixed 
on the bread he was crumbling and that 
his attention was wandering. Anne per- 
ceived it at the same moment, and having 
a gift for keeping all the threads of con- 
versation in her hands, she now leaned for- 
ward with a quick look of interest which 
should have abashed Yates. 

“Do go on!” she exclaimed. “I should 
love to hear how Europe looks to a mid- 
dle-aged American who sees it for the first 
time. Was your friend in raptures ?”’ 

“Not he!” the pink lady responded 
with renewed animation. “He was the 
most homesick man you ever saw. He shut 
himself up and looked at his family photo- 
graphs all day, and at night he could n't 
sleep, so he used to get up and go to the 
Colosseum—”’ 

“ Ch’ era pazzo!/’’ murmured the Per- 
sonage. 

“ And what came of it?’ inquired Mrs. 
Blythe, as if her life hung on knowing. 
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“Oh, it ended as you would suppose. 
He took the fever, and the doctor had 
given up hope when we left.” 

Mrs. Blythe sighed, and moved her salt- 
cellar. 

“Poor man! He should have consulted 
Mr. Yates before he left home. He would 
have been told that there is nothing out- 
side of America worth seeing.” 

Before Yates could protest, Anne’s head 
was turned, and her conversation with the 
Personage was in full career. 

“It always seemed to me,” she said, 
“that sacrifices—little sacrifices, I mean 
—would be easier in Rome than anywhere 
else. Where people have been crucified 
head-downward, it seems to make less 
difference, don’t you know, what clothes 
we wear or whether people call on us.” 

“T trust,” said the Personage, bending 
forward and dropping his voice, “that you 
will not think of sacrifices in connection 
with my city. To me it might be the most 
beautiful spot in the world if—” 

Here his voice dropped still lower, so 
that Yates lost the connection. Mean- 
while his other neighbor, vexed by his 
indifference, had turned away, and Yates 
had only the coldest of cold shoulders. 
He was not put out by that. On the 
contrary, he contented himself with worry- 
ing his bread with one hand and wring- 
ing the neck of his wine-glass with the 
other, while he looked up and down the 
length of the table. 

Fleming was talking with Lady Camp- 
bell, and scraps of their talk floated across 
to Yates. They had evidently been dis- 
cussing national types of beauty, and Flem- 
ing, with praiseworthy tact, had been en- 
larging on the charming repose of the 
English. 

“Repose,” echoed Lady Campbell. 
“Yes, I grant you that, but repose may 
be carried too far. Our looks may win in 
a siege, but they do not carry by storm, as 
your American type does. Now there is 
Mrs. Blythe.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Blythe—” 

“Yes, I know what you are going to say 
—that she is not a beauty at all. Perhaps 
not; but you should have seen her at the 
court ball in Rome last January. The 


Romans were off their heads about her.” 
“T am not surprised ; her type is so unlike 

anything to which they are accustomed.” 
“Yes; she will make a sensation if she 
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ever goes to Rome to live, and it begins 
to look as if it were quite on the cards 
of fate.” As she spoke Lady Campbell 
glanced meaningly toward the end of the 
table, where the Personage was leaning 
forward with eyes intent on Mrs. Blythe. 
Then she looked quickly at Fleming, and 
said with a little laugh: “Why don’t you 
prevent it?” ; : 

“T never play against fate,” Fleming 
replied calmly. “The dice are loaded, you 
know.” 

“Still—” mused Lady Campbell. 

“Yes, still—” assented Fleming. 

“A man may throw away his chance by 
being too distrustful of himself.” 

“Small danger of that for most of us,” 
Fleming responded. “It has often struck 
me as curious that there never was a man 
who wished the woman whom he loved to 
marry a man unworthy of her: there never 
was a man who thought himself worthy, and 
yet there never was one who did not wish 
to marry her. Is n’t it inconsistent of us?” 

Lady Campbell looked rather bewil- 
dered. She never knew how to take Mr. 
Fleming, much as she liked him. 

A few moments later Mrs. Blythe gave 
the rising signal. 

Yates moved toward the portiére and 
held it back for the ladies. As Mrs. Blythe 
passed him he leaned forward and said in 
a low tone: 

“May I see you alone for a few mo- 
ments ?”’ 

“Ts it necessary ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Can’t it wait?” 

“TI ’m afraid not. 
closes—”’ 

“Then go to the white-and-gold room 
at the end of the hall, and I will come 
when I have settled these people in the 
drawing-room.” 

Yates followed her and strode along the 
hall to the reception-room, where he stood 
nervously turning over photographs on the 
onyx table and wondering if Anne would 
never come. At last he heard three or four 
heavy chords on the piano, then a light, 
quick step on the marble floor, and Anne 
stood in the doorway. 

“T can give you just five minutes,” she 
said, with a glance at the clock on the 
mantel. 

“TI must be quick, then,” said Yates, 
trying to force a smile. “It ’s about— 
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about that loan that you offered me the 
other day, Anne.” 

“Yes, yes; and you have thought better 
of your refusal, like a sensible man. Tell 
me for what amount I shall draw a check, 
and you shall get it to-morrow morning, 
and then you will promise me not to go to 
Monte Carlo again, won’t you?” 

“It's no question of Monte Carlo, Anne, 
and it’s no gambling debt, as you seem 
determined to believe. It is not a loan so 
much as an investment. If I had an hour, 
instead of five minutes, I could explain it 
all; but as it is, I must ask you to take my 
word for it that it’s all right and that you 
shall be secured. All I ask to-night is your 
consent, and the money need n’t be de- 
posited until I ’ve had time to explain; 
but it ’s a thundering big sum.” 

“How much?” 

“Half a million dollars.” 

Anne walked to the window and stood 
looking out into the night. 

“TI was afraid you ’d take it that way,” 
said Yates, following her. “I knew it was 
too much to ask.” 

“No, Tom, it is n’t that. You don’t 
understand. I can’t pretend to lend you 
the money, for it ’s all going to be yours 
when—when I marry. It will atone, 
won't it?” 

“Good God, Anne, you don’t mean it!” 

Anne bowed her head. Her cheeks were 
scarlet. 

“It ’s the Italian, of course.” 

“It is Mr. Blair Fleming. You ’ll wish 
me good luck, won’t you, Tom, and we ’Il 
be cousins and good friends still ? ” 

Yates stood staring at her blankly. 

Mrs. Blythe grew impatient. 

“Come, Tom,” she exclaimed, “the 
music has stopped, and I must go back; 
but before I go, I insist on your shaking 
hands with me.” 

She came forward with a sweet impetu- 
ousness, holding out both hands. He took 
them, and stooping, kissed them again and 
again and again. Then he dropped them 
and looked stonily after her as she passed 
out at the door. 

After Anne had left him, Yates stood for 
a time silent and stunned, his face pale, 
his lips twitching. Then he made his way 
down the hall with no attempt at a fare- 
well to the party in the drawing-room, 
took his hat from the hands of a servant 
at the door, and flung himself into the 
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waiting carriage. The plunge into the 
silence and darkness without was grateful 
to his senses. He wished vaguely that the 
drive could last forever. He folded his 
arms and stared into the dim distance, yet 
do what he would, he could see nothing 
but Anne Blythe’s face radiant and ap- 
pealing. 

He was aware of a swelling of the veins 
in his neck, of a dull throbbing in his head, 
of a load on his chest ; then like a drowning 
man he saw the panorama of his life 
stretched out before him; but instead of 
the past, it was the future which rose and 
mocked him. With such a start and his 
financial ability, his career was assured : his 
name would travel wherever the wires 
flashed the news of stocks and bonds; but 
Anne would not care. He would have a 
yacht; but she would not walk its decks. 
He would give fine dinners ; but she would 
never sit at the head of his table. He 
would reckon his fortune in seven figures ; 
but what of it? He felt that he would 
give it all for one kiss. Never! From now 
on Anne was dead to him! He began to 
think of her as one thinks of the dead, 
calling up each attitude, each trick of 
gesture and speech. 

She had been by no means the only 
woman in his life; but it must be counted 
to him for righteousness that he saw the 
difference, that he had given his coarse, 
blundering heart to the best he had ever 
known. 

Anne’s face still haunted him. If it were 
to follow him like this wherever he went, 
he should go mad. How should he get rid 
of this load at his heart, with that face 
before him? He resolved to think of other 
things—the fortune. Ah, there was some- 
thing solid and tangible! He would think 
of that. The Blythe millions his—money, 
power, everything he used to dream of 
within reach, in his very grasp. He should 
be a fool to let a woman spoil his life. If 
only he could forget the smile playing 
round Anne’s lips that day of their walk 
together when she stretched out both hands 
to him and said: “ Now we ave friends!” 

There was a band of iron about his head, 
and red globules danced before his eyes. 
He resolved that he would have absinthe 
when he reached the hotel. Absinthe could 
make a man forget such things; and then 
there were the Blythe millions. But Anne— 
“To hell with the Blythe millions!” 


XxX 
THE MOVING FINGER 


“The moving finger writes, and having writ 
Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 


As the first rays of sunrise touched the 
gilding on the iron gate of the Villa Piace- 
vole, a swiftly driven carriage stopped 
before the gate, and a messenger pulled 
at the bell with a haste and vigor which 
brought heads to all the windows. 

“What ’s wanted?” Fleming’s voice 
called out, while Giulio was still fumbling 
with locks and bolts. ° 

“Some one is ill at the Grand Hotel,” 
answered a voice from without. “We 
found a card in his pocket. Is Bishop 
Alston here?” 

“Wait; I ’ll come down in a moment,” 
the Bishop responded, and lights began 
to glimmer along the hallway and on the 
staircase. All the household gathered at 
the door, the Bishop and Fleming hastily 
buttoning their coats, and Anne in her 
wrapper of soft white wool. 

The messenger’s story was soon told. 
Yates, on his return to the hotel, had sat 
drinking absinthe in the smoking-room till 
he had suddenly fallen on the floor in what 
they thought at first was a drunken stupor ; 
but the cut on his head had made them 
think of summoning a physician. The 
doctor, after feeling the pulse and looking 
at the pupils of the eyes, had shaken his 
head and asked if the man had friends in 
Florence. They had carried Yates to his 
room and searched his clothing, with the 
result of finding the Bishop’s card, and at 
the glimmer of dawn they had sent the 
messenger. He had orders to bring back 
in the carriage any one who wished it. 

“T will come, of course,” the Bishop 
said, stepping back into the hall and reap- 
pearing with his hat and overcoat. 

“T will be with you ina minute,” Flem- 
ing added. 

“ And I shall go, too,” said Anne. 

“On the contrary,” Fleming said, “ you 
will go into the house, put on warmer 
clothing, and let Giulio bring you hot 
coffee at once.” 

“T said, I think, that I should go with 
you,” Anne protested, with heightened 
color. 
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“But you will not.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because your common sense won’t let 
you. It tells you that you could do no 
possible good and might do a great deal 
of harm, to say nothing of the risk to your- 
self in this chilly morning air. Remember,”’ 
he said lower: 


“‘Tf I be dear to some one else, 
Then I should be to myself more dear.’ 


You will stay here?” 

“Yes, I will stay.” 

“Thank you, and pardon me if I spoke 
peremptorily. We ’re apt to when we care 
so much. I shall come back at once, and 
if there is any need of you—if Yates asks 
for you or wishes to speak with you—I 
will take you down.” 

Fleming sprang into the carriage, where 
the Bishop was already seated, and Anne 
stood looking after them as they rolled 
away, leaving eddies of white dust in the 
track of their wheels. When they were out 
of sight she turned slowly and entered the 
house. She went up-stairs and permitted 
her maid to dress her hair and lace her 
gown. Then she came down and paced 
up and down the hall; but the house air 
stifled her. She seized a long cloak, and 
throwing it over her shoulders, stepped out 
once more on the terrace to meet the glory 
of the sunrise, which seemed an insult to the 
grief in her heart. It was the old story: 


“How can ye chaunt, ye little birds, 
And I sae weary, full of care!” 


For the first time Anne Blythe was pro- 
foundly moved by a sorrow not her own, 
and it marked an epoch in her life. But, 
as with most -epochs, there had been a 
period of unconscious preparation going 
oninher mind. It was as Fleming fancied 
long ago in his walk through the rain, when 
he had analyzed Mrs. Blythe’s character 
and hazarded a guess as to the influences 
to which she might owe its development. 
“A great affection,” he had said, “ would 
do it.” A great affection Aad done it. Al- 
ready she was learning to see life through 
the magnifying-lens of Fleming’s larger 
nature: she was learning that desire of dis- 
cipline which had been so alien to her a 
year ago, and she was ready to accept her 
share of those mutual responsibilities which 
bind society together. 
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But her interests were still profoundly 
personal and intensely individual. It was 
the thought of Tom and his suffering on 
her account which now knocked importu- 
nately at her heart and would not be put 
aside. She gave herself up freely to the 
reproaches of her conscience as she re- 
called the scene of the night before in the 
white-and-gold room. She realized now 
with what a shock her announcement 
must have come upon Tom Yates. Things 
which vitally affect our own lives come 
quickly to seem part of history, andin Anne’s 
mind her engagement to Fleming was al- 
ready old, part of the calm order of things, 
when she confided it so lightly to Yates. 
Now for the first time she put herself in 
his place and fancied Fleming telling her 
in such a way of his love for another 
woman. “Oh, did it hurt Tom like that?” 
she wondered. 

‘If Tom died now, could she ever forgive 
herself ? She would be to blame, not for 
wilful cruelty, perhaps, but for a self-ab- 
sorption which would not let her enter into 
the sufferings of another, and she had 
promised such a little while ago to stand 
by him in any trouble! She had boasted 
that she had it in her to be as good a 
friend as a man, and when it was put to 
the proof she had failed him like this. 

She flung her trouble into the smiling 
face of the dawn, and with aching eyes 
watched the coming of day. There is a 
solemnity in sunrise far beyond that of 
sunset. The savage did well to fear the 
dark whence his foe might leap out to bury 
the hatchet in his sleeping brain; but for 
us, whose perils spring from within, the 
danger begins with waking, and it would 
be fitting for us to offer up petitions to the 
rising sun, that while his beams shone we 
might be kept from folly and gluttony, 
from falsehood and treachery, from lust of 
the eye and pride of life; that we might 
be wise to guard against the enemy who 
comes in .guise of friendship, and to bare 
our hearts to the friend who wounds us in 
the name of truth; that we might go forth 
to meet our lives with a tender heart and 
a tough courage, and lay us down at night 
feeling that the world is no worse off for 
the day that we have spent in it. 

How long Anne sat communing alone 
with her conscience in the chilly morning 
she could not have told. Giulio brought 
her coffee, and she swallowed it eagerly. 
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Then she wheeled her chair about that she 
might catch the first glimpse of Fleming 
on his return. With the thought of him 
light began to dawn on her mood. She 
strove loyally to cling to her melancholy, 
but it was like a night trying to be dark 
when the moon had risen. His image 
would break through the gloom. She 
longed for him. She deeply desired to lay 
her head against his shoulder and be com- 
forted; yet when he came at last she did 
not advance to meet him, but held herself 
away. It was her little reparation. 

As usual, however, self-sacrifice de- 
manded its revenges, virtue, with most of 
us, being like a rubber ball which if pressed 
upward too hard in one place is bound to 
sink down in another. There was a dis- 
tinctly petulant note in Anne’s tone as 
she exclaimed, questioning Fleming’s face 
with eager eyes: 

“Tell me all about him quickly, and 
don’t look so calm! He is not going to 
die—say he is not!” 

“No; he is in no immediate danger.” 

“Oh, how glad I am!” sighed Anne, 
with a gasp of relief; but Fleming con- 
tinued : 

“Perhaps, poor fellow, death would be 
the best thing.” 

Anne’s face paled. The hope of atone- 
ment which had risen joyous in her heart 
fell back before the sadness of Fleming's 
tone. 

“What does the doctor say ?”’ she asked. 

“ He talks of ‘acute primary dementia.’” 

Anne tapped her slippered foot impa- 
tiently on the brick pavement. 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed. “What do 
I know or care about a lot of technical 
words like that? Oh, why can’t a man 
tell you the story of what happened as a 
woman would, so you feel as if you ’d 
been there?” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Fleming, lightly, 
not suspecting the underlying causes of 
Anne’s irritation—“ perhaps because he is 
more hampered by the facts.” 

“Facts!” exclaimed Anne, scornfully. 
“Facts are just bones. If you wanted to 
see a flesh-and-blood human being, would 
you thank any one to show you a skele- 
ton?” 

“More than I should thank him to show 
me a creature of his imagination when I 
wished to know about the real thing.” 

“Well, well, never mind about that. 
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Just begin and tell as clearly as you can 
from the beginning when you started in 
the carriage.” 

“T don’t remember much, dear, I really 
don’t, except that we drove very fast and 
that the Bishop talked most of the time 
about Yates.” 

“T am sure he said something unkind. 
He never liked Tom, never appreciated 
him, never was even fair to him.” 

Anne spoke resentfully, eager, as we all 
are at times, to turn into any other channel 
the stream of reproach which is setting too 
insistently inward upon ourselves. 

“No,” Fleming answered; “the Bishop 
spoke kindly enough. He said Yates was 
what some one called Pepys, ‘a pollard 
man’; that is, that the higher aspirations 
had been lopped off, but that the lower 
faculties flourished all the more abun- 
dantly.” 

“T don’t call that very kind. I should n’t 
like it said of me. But never mind any 
more about the drive. Did you see 
Tom?” 

“Ves, I saw him.” 

“Did he recognize you? Did he ask 
for me?”’ 

“No; he was speechless and utterly un- 
affected by everything going on around 
him.” 

“How did he look?” 

“The impression was too painful. I 
would rather not dwell upon it—least of 
all with you,” he added to himself, as he 
noted Anne’s twitching fingers and strained 
voice. 

“What did the doctor say of the fu- 
ture?” 

“Nothing definite. In fact, he said he 
did n’t know, which really gave me some 
confidence in him.” 

“Oh, yes; he was looking after his rep- 
utation, and what was our peace of mind 
compared with that!” 

“Tam _ afraid,” Fleming answered 
gravely, “that there would have been very 
little peace of mind for Yates’s friends to 
be had from the doctor’s opinion of proba- 
bilities. He asked many questions of the 
Bishop and me. Some of them we could 
not answer; but when he heard that there 
was insanity in the family, that Yates’s 
father and grandfather had died in an 
asylum, he shook his head discouragingly.” 
“ But it came so suddenly.” 

“It seems so to us,” Fleming answered, 
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“but the doctor thinks the tendency may 
have lurked in his system for a long while.” 

“But he was quite himself last night, 
was n’t he?” 

“That was one of the questions that the 
doctor asked. He thought the excitement 
of Yates’s stock-exchange life, combined 
with his drinking habits, must have laid the 
foundation for this—that it would have 
come ultimately, anyway; but he asked if 
we knew of any shock which would have 
precipitated it. Any sudden grief or terror, 
he said, might have accounted for it.” 

Anne bowed her head upon her hands, 
and the long-restrained tears burst out. 

“ Blair,” she cried, “it was my fault—all 
mine! If he dies, I have killed him.” 

Fleming looked at her anxiously and 
moved a step nearer her ; but she motioned 
him away. 

“T told him last night that I was going 
to marry you—told him lightly, with no 
warning and with no explanation. Just 
because a few people were waiting for me 
in the drawing-room I went away and left 
him. Oh,” she sobbed, “I was selfish and 
cruel, and now I can never tell him how ~ 
sorry I am.” 

Fleming crossed the terrace with a deter- 
mined gentleness which would not be re- 
pelled. 

“My darling,” he said, putting his arm 
close about her, “we will be sorry to- 
gether.” 


XXI 
IL PARADISINO 
“One only entered in peace.” 


THEY were sitting, he and she, on the 
steps of “I1 Paradisino,” the little hermit- 
age above Vallombrosa and the white con- 
vent overlooking a wide stretch of Tuscan 
landscape. They had been married for a 
month, and still they found it absorbingly 
interesting to be alone together, from which 
we must infer that they were both very 
happy and very foolish; for if two people 
are really one, why should they be less 
dull together than when alone? 

Fleming broke the silence which had 
fallen between them. 

“Anne,” he said, “are you sure that 
you never regret giving up that money?” 

“On the contrary, I regret it fre- 
quently.” 

“Much?” 
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“Very much indeed!” 

Fleming’s face clouded. 

“T was afraid of it,” he said. 

“Now you are silly, and it pleases me 
to see that you can be as silly as any man 
when you start. I said that I regretted the 
money. I neversaidI regretted the choice 
between the money and you. That you 
know I don’t. But if you expected virtu- 
ous sentiments about the joys of poverty—” 

“Poverty, Anne? I don’t call it quite 
that; do you?” 

“ Say respectable mediocrity, then, which 
is worse. If you wished creditable phrases 
turned out to order on the subject, you 
should have married Eunice Yates.” 

“Eunice Yates!” 

“Yes; there was a time when I think 
she would have taken you, I truly do; but 
that was before Stuart Walford began to 
make love to her.” 

“When do you think that sentiment of 
his began?” 

“Oh, more or less the first time he saw 
her there at the villa.” 

“Then! Why, it was after that that he 
spoke to me about you in a way that was 
to be pardoned only on the ground of 
desperate jealousy.” 

There was a touch of cynicism in Anne’s 
smile as she answered : 

“He consoled himself with rhetoric.’ ”’ 

“But he told me—”’ 

“Yes, I dare say he did; but men some- 
times change their minds suddenly, and, 
when they choose, they can stop a love- 
affair in its own length, like a train of 
cars.” 

“Walford is a—well, never mind what 
he is. He has gone over to the world of 
shams for good.” 

“Or for bad,” interpolated Anne; “but 
if he had married me I should have taken 
the rhetoric out of him, and there might 
have been something worth while left. He 
was real once.” 

“T am afraid,” said Fleming, reaching 
out and taking Anne’s hand in his—“ I am 
afraid that I am not enough of an altruist 
to wish him saved at that price; but, on 
the whole, he is well matched with Eunice 
Yates, for she, too, is a sham, a shadow, 
with no tactile value. It consoles me, at 
any rate, for the poor marriage you are 
making that you might have done worse. 
Walford would really have been about the 
worst you could do. Upon my soul, I ’d 
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rather have seen you married to Yates— 
yes, drinking and all.” 

“Poor Tom! I might have saved him, 
perhaps. I shall never forgive myself — 
never.” 

“My dear, when a man starts for the 
devil with a bottle of absinthe in his hand, 
he is likely to arrive in spite of all the 
female influence and that sort of thing 
which could be set to work tugging at his 
coat-tails. I don’t like the last news I had 
of him in Newton’s letter a few days ago.” 

“A letter from Dr. Newton? Why 
did n’t you show it to me?” 

“T could not bear to. It was so sad, 
and we were so happy, I could not make 
it fit into our mood.” 

“Then George is worse?” 

“He does n’t say that. In fact, he says 
we should see little change in him, that he 
can sit up, and plays with the dog; but 
you can read between the lines that he has 
no hope. A man like Newton knows too 
much of disease ever to shut his eyes when 
they once have been fully opened. I never 
read so melancholy a letter as he writes.” 

“What did he say of Tom?” 

“He speaks of seeing Yates and says he 
was looking badly. I’m sorry for the poor 
fellow, but I think you idealize him a good 
deal. All that has come to him would have 
come in the end anyway. ‘A man can- 
not escape that which is written on his 
forehead.’ ” 

“T don’t suppose,” said Anne, “that I 
could make you understand the tenderness 
which I feel for Tom. It’s partly vanity, 
but it ’s partly gratitude, too. I do think he 
really cared for me, though he got me sadly 
mixed up with the dollars and cents, and 
if he had married me I should very soon 
have subsided into a mere episode. Money 
was the master passion of his life.” 

Anne leaned back and clasped her hands 
behind her head. 

“Blair,” she said at length, musingly, 
“have you any philosophy of life ?” 

Fleming turned and looked at her. 

“You are very lovely so, with those 
filmy white muslin sleeves falling from 
your arms. They make such a good back- 
ground for your face.” 

“ Now you are trying to put me off with 
a compliment ; but I really want to know.” 
_ “Don’t you think it seems a little absurd 
to undertake to formulate a system of phi- 
losophy in ten minutes, and here of all 
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places, where nature is saying, ‘Stop think- 
ing! It’s poor sport. Stop and enjoy’ ?” 

“But I don’t ask you to make up a 
philosophy on the spot. I want to know 
if you ’ve had one all these years.” 

“* Philosophy of life’? What do you 
mean by that?” Fleming asked more seri- 
ously, leaning his elbow on his knee and 
resting his chin on the palm of his hand. 

“Satisfactory way of accounting for 
everything.” 

“Why, no. I have no theory of how we 
came into this world, nor what governs 
our passage through it, nor what is to be- 
come of us when we are done with it. I 
long ago closed the book of the Unknow- 
able and ceased to bother with it.” 

“But you must have some practical 
working creed.” 

“Oh, if you mean that—”’ 

“Yes, that ’s just what I do mean.” 

“Well, then, I believe that, finding our- 
selves here, it is our clear duty to add 
something to the sum of human happi- 
ness.” 

“Go on,” Anne said, withdrawing her 
hands from her head and leaning forward. 
“What else do you believe in?” 

“T believe (this is a confession of faith, 
mind you, and not of practice) —I believe in 
hating cant and sham in our neighbors and 
ourselves, especially in ourselves, and in 
not permitting ourselves to cherish any fine 
sentiments which we do not work out in 
action. I believe in cultivating a sense of 
proportion, seeing large things large and 
small things small, doing our work squarely 
for the work’s sake, and merging what 
pride we have in the achievements of the 
race, which are really most creditable to 
us pygmies.” 

“ And how about heaven?” 

“There again you have me. If you mean 
a literal New Jerusalem, I have no views 
at all. If you mean heaven as another 
name for happiness, that ’s a different 
matter.” 

“Well, take it so.” 

“Tf I were to sum up my idea of heaven 
in that sense, it would bea harmony of the 
inner and outer worlds, combined with a 
cheerful acceptance of our limitations.” 

“Oh, dear,” protested Anne, “I don’t 
believe in acceptance of our limitations at 
all. I approve of kicking against them as 
hard as we can, and climbing as well as 
kicking.” 
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Fleming laughed. 

“T should have said our insurmountable 
limitations,” he explained ; “ but I remem- 
bered your accusation against the legal 
mind of always qualifying a truth into a 
truism.” 

Anne looked up at him sidewise. out of 
smiling eyes. 

“T don’t see,” she said, “that there is 
any need of me in your heaven.” 

“No need of you? You’re the whole 
thing. You are the harmony. ‘Du bist 
die Ruh’—du bist der Frieden.’ In the 
dull old times before I knew you I ac- 
cepted my own limitations cheerfully 
enough—in fact, with a resignation which 
no one but myself could distinguish from 
complacency ; but I was highly impatient 
with the limitations of the rest of the world, 
out of tune with the universe, locked up in 
Doubting Castle, with the feeling that Giant 
Despair might make a meal of me any day. 
Then you came along and turned the key. 
of my donjon on that blessed day at Vin- 
cigliata, and ever since I have been a free 
man, walking the Delectable Mountains, 
with Paradise in full view.” 

Again Fleming fell into silence. Anne 
opened her purse and laid a soldo on his 
knee. 

“So that is all you think my thoughts 
are worth, is it?” asked her husband, with 
his deep-chested laugh. “Well, perhaps 
even so you'll get the worst of the bargain. 
I was thinking of a talk which we had at 
the club a year or more ago. Newton was 
there, and Yates, and then Walford came 
in. How it happened I don’t remember, 
but we fell to talking of our individual 
ideal of Paradise. It is curious, in looking 
back, to see how the after success and fail- 
ure of each man was foreshadowed in his 
words that day—as if the germ of it all 
was in himself. It is a terrible thing, Anne, 
this modern idea of destiny, which makes 
it not some malign outside power doing 
spiteful things to us, but the slow inevitable 
working out of our own natures. It seems 
to be of so little consequence what we say 
or do, when what we ave looms above us, 
driving us on to our fate.” 

“What were their ideals ?’’ Anne asked, 
ignoring Fleming’s speculations. 

“T don’t know that I could restate them 
exactly. Newton had some vague idea of 
doing great things in science and winning 
recognition from men whose approval 
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meant something. Yates wanted money— 
nothing vague about him.” 

“And Mr. Walford?” 

“Influence was what he wanted—‘in- 
fluence for good,’ as he put it.” 

“Dear me! so I was n’t in his Paradise, 
either ?” 

“T ignore the ‘either,’ having already 
refuted its implication. As for Mr. Wal- 
ford, he did n’t know you then. It was 
just before Mr. Blythe’s funeral. Probably 
a month later he would have said: ‘ Better 
Eve without Paradise than Paradise with- 
out Eve!’ I confess 7have less sympathy 
with Adam than I used to have.” 

“Tt is strange, is n’t it,” Anne mused, 
“that a single year should have brought 
each of those men the wish of his heart ?” 

“And yet now he has it, he is not satis- 
fied.” 

“Who is?” 

“Thackeray asks the same question 
somewhere. I wish I had him here to 
show him his man. /am utterly, blissfully 
contented ; and thou, belovedest ? ”’ 

Anne drew a quick, short breath. 

“T am so happy,” she said, “that I 
don’t dare to think about it. I know how 
a great singer must feel when his voice is 
in the very height of its power and he 
trembles when he goes on the stage lest 
the first sound may show a tiny flaw in its 
perfectness. I wish,” she added slowly, 
looking off over the green blur of the tree- 
tops—“I wish we could stay here always 
and need never go down into the world 
below.” 

As Anne spoke, a sudden sharp little 
wind sprang up and lifted the ruffles of 
her muslin sleeves. She shivered, and the 
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shiver roused Fleming to the sphere of 
practical things. 

“On the contrary,” he said, “ we must go 
down at once. The tramontana is rising, 
and your gown is thin. Besides, the Bishop 
is waiting patiently at the Croce di Savoia 
in the valley with that inevitable tea-basket. 
I confess I don’t share his taste. Does n’t 
it strike you, Anne, that tea is a rather 
mild beverage for a man six feet high by 
two feet wide? When I think how far that 
gentle liquid must travel before it can 
reach the nerves which it aims to stimu- 
late, I wonder at its courage in starting.” 

“You have n’t the temperament for tea, 
Blair. What’s the use of offering you ‘the 
cup that cheers but not inebriates’ if you 
will insist on being inebriated before you 
consent to be cheered? Well, let us go, 
since we must. It grows harder and harder 
to leave the longer we stay in this en- 
chanted spot.” 

But Anne did not rise, and Fleming 
leaned against the doorway for some mo- 
ments, looking down at her with delight in 
his eyes. At last he put his hand in his 
pocket and dropped a lira into her lap. 

“You see,” he said, “that my estimates 
are more civil than yours. Is it the Adri- 
atic you are thinking of ? Your eyes look 
at least as far away as that.” 

“T was thinking,” Anne replied softly, 
“of the old yellow sun-dial there in our 
garden at the villa, and of the inscription 
round it: 


*L’ amor che muove il sol ¢ I’ altre stelle.’ 


I wonder if that is not the legend over the 
gates of Paradise.” 


END 





THE MYSPR. Peis 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE 


H! shall we find at Death’s dark Pole 
A halcyon Passage of the Soul ? 


From Arctic awe and mystery free 


Shall we behold Life’s Open Sea, 
Where sunlit billows laugh and leap, 


And not one heart is numbed with sleep ? 
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AUREOLA 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


Author of ‘‘ Gates Ajar,”’ etc. 


WITH PICTURES BY W. L. JACOBS 


€ASAER phenomenal name 
‘ had been imposed by 
a mother who read 
novels, and opposed 
by a father who manu- 
factured golf-shoesand 
mountain - climbers— 
the kinds that have 
nails in the soles. Sentiment and sense 
struggled in the child of one of those diffi- 
cult unions which may acquire more con- 
sciousness of happiness than they give 
evidence of achieving. All her life she 
vibrated between the instinct of ideals and 
the conviction of realities; as she grew 
older she read more poetry, and wore an 
extra row of nails in her walking-boots. 

She kept her father’s factory, as she 
had kept her mother’s name. Long before 
they departed for a state of being where, 
whatever may be the custom as regards 
novel-reading, it seems apparent that shoe- 
factories will have become ananachronism, 
her parents had reconciled their personal 
divergence in her behalf in so far as to 
agree, with a content worthy of a happier 
marriage, upon their daughter’s name. 
They called her Aura. 

All the village knew her by her Chris- 
tian name, for all the village honored, and 
most of it loved, the solitary and sane old 
maid who had managed her father’s busi- 
ness and sustained her mother’s charities 
with the strong, dual nature which gave 
her something of brilliance and eminence 
among her less composite neighbors—the 
people of monochrome or monologue. 

These called her “Miss Aura,’ when 
they did not call her “ Miss Orry.” The 
Miss-Aura citizens, on the whole, lived in 





one part of the town, and the Miss-Orry 
citizens lived in another; the Miss-Aura 
persons went to school and college, and 
the Miss-Orry persons went into the fac- 
tory; but these were trifling differences. 
There was no visible difference in the rather 
remarkable feeling offered to the clear- 
thinking, warm-loving woman by the com- 
munity in which she had spent her life, 
now rounding to fifty-six happy, self-for- , 
getting years. : 

She came as near to being universally 
beloved as it is possible for a person of any 
force of character to become and remain. 
As she was beyond question the foremost 
citizen of the town of Glynn, she was, in 
point of fact, its dearest. 

When it began to be suspected that 
Miss Aura was ailing, that she was seri- 
ously ill, that she was not likely to be 
better, the whole town was uneasy. 

When it trickled out somehow that the 
vigorous, vivacious, generous woman in 
the large white house by the factory—she 
who watched with other people’s sick, and 
comforted their mourning, and carried 
their poor; she who knew the love-stories 
of all the girls, and to whom the wildest 
boys gave confidences that parents and 
teachers never heard; she who was dear 
in houses where there was trouble, and 
powerful in hearts where there was temp- 
tation ; she who, having no children of her 
own, had mothered the whole town—when 
it became known that Miss Aura was ca- 
pable of dying like anybody else, half of 
Glynn was skeptical; but the other half 
was miserable. 

In fact, every person in the village knew 
that Miss Aura could not get well before 
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she had thought of such a thing. For the 
truth was that nobody was willing to tell 
her. 


“T won’t. I tell you, I won’t do it! Go 
get somebody else. You sha’n’t put it off 
on me.” 

Thus said the old, the very old doctor 
who had conducted her into the world and 
her parents out of it, who had looked after 
Aureola herself since at nineteen and in 
war-time she fell ill of her first and only 
romance. He had a little of the same feel- 
ing for her that everybody had, added to 
the other feeling experienced by a faithful 
physician toward a trustful patient. 

“Get the young doctor to do it. Ask 
the minister. Tell her yourself. Don’t ask 
me. 1 ’ll go on a vacation first,” added 
the old doctor, with a blaze in his eyes, 
but a tremor on his long white beard. 
“Have n’t I done this thing for enough of 
you—when nobody else could be got to 
do the job? Who told old Sam Dobson 
— Lord! how he cursed! Who told young 
Amy Grieve—five children and a whole 
houseful of relatives, but nobody dared 
open his lips. Who told Annie McDonald 
when her man went through the ice? And 
Robert Dawson when his wife slipped 
under the car? I tell you, there has n’t 
been a case of fibroid, or Bright’s, or hyper- 
trophy—no, nor a drowning, nor a trolley 
accident, nor a railway smash—that has n’t 
been put off on me—my own death-certi- 
ficates and the Almighty’s too. Don’t you 
know a doctor ’s the last man on earth 
you should pile this on to? I say I won’t. 
I strike at his. I won't tell this woman. 
I ’1l—I ’ll go to Europe first.” 

In truth, the old doctor was so much 
disturbed that he took a train to New 
York that afternoon, and was gone some 
weeks, an unprecedented circumstance in 
his history. 

The young doctor was left; but he 
evaded the responsibility on the ground 
of his youth and recent acquaintance with 
the patient. A pardonable professional 
pride in the fact that this public calamity 
had been his diagnosis filtered through his 
decorous reluctance to assume the burden 
of the consequences. 

The mi.ister was in town, but he was 
younger than the doctor, and a certain 
gentle reserve in spiritual matters on the 
part of his valuable parishioner had not 
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encouraged him to open with Miss Aura 


‘a subject which everybody else preferred 


to keep closed. 

“T will do my duty, of course,” he said 
plaintively, “but I cannot at present see 
duty clearly in this direction. Has the lady 
no relatives who—could be induced? Her 
house seems always to be filled.” 

“Always was. Always will be,” curtly 
said the next-door neighbor, one Mrs. 
Ranney, who had introduced the matter 
to the young minister. “She ’s that kind. 
Always has somebody on hand ’t needs 
motherin’. Just now it ’s those boys— 
second cousins—nearest she’s got. If you 
think those smokin’, slammin’, singin’, 
swaggerin’ college boys fit to carry news 
like this—I’d ask Emmyline first,” snapped 
the next-door neighbor. 

“Who is Emmyline?” inquired the 
young minister, wavering under the scorn 
of this attack. 

“Why, she ’s done for Miss Orry—she’s 
done for Miss Aura—this twenty years. 
She ’s her hired girl. Would you recom- 
mend our leavin’ it to her?” added the 
neighbor, scathingly. 

“TI would do my duty, of course,” re- 
peated the pastor, “but perhaps some per- 
son who has known the lady longer— some 
woman, for instance. Why not yourself, 
Mrs. Ranney?” 

“Me!” cried the next-door neighbor— 
“me!” Her large lips quivered. She had 
a square, freckled face, and it worked. 
“Why, she ’n’ me we ’ve swapped patterns 
and receipts these fifteen years! She ’s 
rich ’n’ I ’m poor, her house is big ’n’ 
mine ’s little, but she ’s never let on to 
make me feel it, never once in all this 
time. And the things that woman ’s done 
for me, nobody knowin’ but us two! J/e/ 
Well, I guess you ’ll have to find some- 
body ’t don’t feel to her the way I do—if 
you can,” added Mrs. Ranney. 

She was a big woman, and she began, 
at this, to weep in a slow, big kind of way, 
which so affected the young minister— 
who, if he had got to see a woman cry, 
cherished a preference for having her 
small—that he fled the scene and the sub- 
ject precipitately. Not, however, before 
the next-door neighbor had recovered her- 
self sufficiently to shoot after the retreating 
divine one poisoned arrow: 

“T thought such things were what par- 
sons were for.” 
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Miss AuRA went slowly up-stairs to her 
own room. It was early, scarcely eight of 
a vivid June day—the most vivid of any 
day that she could remember having lived, 
since she was nineteen and it was war-time. 
It had been one of those days when the 
sky is a hymn and the earth a song, when 
the grass-blades blaze and the leaves 
tremble with delight, when every dande- 
lion is a star and every dandelion ghost 
a spirit, when a robin’s song sets your 
nerves athrill, and a rose in bud seems a 
thing good enough to explain the creation 
of the world. It had been one of those 
days when trouble skulks, and pain is 
ashamed, and death is impossible; when 
one is avid for life, and confident of hav- 
ing it always; when the sad are comforted, 
and the glad are ecstatic, and the content 
are joyous. 

Miss Aura had waked that morning and 
found herself happy. Her soul overflowed. 
Her heart lifted. Her head was alert, and 
her hands laden. It seemed to her that 
she thought of every person she knew who 
needed her or loved her. Schemes and 
dreams of doing little kindnesses or giving 
overlooked comfort fled fast through her 
clear and active brain. She had one of 
those exalted hours known only to the 
strong and the self-subduing, when the 
possession of joy seems eternal because 
the power to bestow it is. 

“T am glad I am alive,” thought Miss 
Aura. “I shall live a long time. As long 
as you live you can help somebody. Life 
is a glorious thing.” 

She was on her piazza, tacking the wood- 
bine, when one of her boy cousins came 
out—he was the only one in the house just 
then—and asked her to mend a glove. 
He did it something awkwardly, and Miss 
Aura noticed that he looked sober—for 
a lad. 

“Rob,” she asked, with her mouth full 
of tacks, “anything wrong?” 

“I’m going home,” the boy blurted out. 
“People tell me you ’re not well. I ’ve 
been all sorts of a fool to stay so long. 
I ’m not quite such a beast. Say— Cousin 
Aura—I wish you ’d take care of your- 
self. I wish you would.” 

When Miss Aura looked at the college 
boy she saw that there were real tears in 
his eyes. 

She started to say, “ Who’s been talking 
nonsense to you?” but in fact she said 
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nothing, for the lad backed away into the 
house, and when she had finished mending 
his glove, he was up-stairs packing. 

She did not follow him,—she could 
hardly have said why,—but went into her 
sitting-room and sat down to draw some 
checks, and she was busy at her desk when 
Emmyline, without announcing him, ad- 
mitted the young doctor. 

He was a very young doctor, but he 
was not a stupid one, and he perceived, 
without saying so, that Miss Aura had 
changed since he saw her last. She was of 
a firm, fine presence; her head had the 
carriage which belongs to tall women who 
have been beautiful in youth. Miss Aura’s 
eyes were dark and direct. She turned 
them upon the young doctor, and he 
wavered. 

“Well?” she said. 

“T came to see you—about—a case,” 
parried the young doctor. 

Her hand moved toward her check- 
book. 

“How much?” she asked, with the 
quick cordiality which made it so easy to 
beg of Miss Aura. “I know you would n’t 
ask if it were not urgent, doctor.” 

The young doctor fumbled on about the 
case. She drew a generous check, and 
handed it to him, smiling. The young 
doctor rose to go, hesitated, returned, and 
stood with his hat in his hands. 

“T think you ought to be told, Miss 
Aura—” 

“Bad news?” interrupted Miss Aura. | 
“Any of my boys gone wrong? It can’t 
be one of my shop-girls. Scarlet fever 
at the Dawsons’? Diphtheria anywhere? 
Nan McDonald has n’t—has she?” 

The young doctor shook his head with 
a kind of vexed perplexity, or perplexed 
vexation. 

“T did n’t suppose that you were a dull 
woman,” he said. He found himself in the 
belief that she was playing with him; he 
turned, put on his hat, took it off again. 
“ Twas not speaking of your fellow-citizens ; 
I referred to yourself.” 

“Oh, well,” replied Miss Aura, in a 
grieved tone, “out with it!” 

She had risen from her desk, and stood 
at her commanding height, which looked - 
down a trifle at the young man; her color 
was suddenly high, and out of her eyes a 
certain defiance blazed at the physician. 

“You should take the greatest possible 














care of your health,” ventured the young. 
doctor. 

“Can't,” curtly said Miss 
“have n’t got the time.” 

“You have a serious malady,” persisted 
the physician, more stoutly. “I have been 
requested to tell you—”’ 

“Nonsense!” cried Miss Aura. 

The young doctor’s color rose; he 
bowed, and left the room. 

“Nothing ails me but these spells,” in- 
sisted Miss Aura. She followed him into 
the hall; the woman’s expression had 
changed, but the fire in her fine eyes had 
not gone down. 

“T feel well; to-day I feel well enough 
to live forever.” 

“T have not the reputation of being an 
alarmist,” observed the young physician, 
coldly. 

He closed the front door, and his re- 
treating footsteps struck with scientific 
precision on the long walk between the 
box bordeérs that Miss Aura’s mother had 
planted. Miss Aura listened to the curt 
sound with gentle perplexity. 

“IT have offended the young doctor,” 
she thought. “I must find out why.” 

Then she went up-stairs to help Rob, 
and speedily forgot the young doctor. 
Half-way up she had to stop; then again 
before she reached the landing. The col- 
lege boy heard a little stifled cry, and 
sprang in time to catch her. When she 
found herself, she was lying on her own 
bed, and Rob and Emmyline and Mrs. 
Ranney were in the room. 

“T must have had one of those spells,” 
said Miss Aura, guiltily. “And all Rob’s 
packing to do!” 

She put her feet to the floor. 

“Emmyline will help me,” said the col- 
lege boy, winking violently. He and Em- 
myline went out of the room. Mrs. Ranney 
remained. She put her large hand on Miss 
Aura’s small one, and mightily restrained 
her. 

“You lie still, Miss Orry. I ’ve got 
something to say to you. Here, put your 
feet up; keep ’em on the hot-water bag. 
Don’t you talk. I ’ve come to do that 
myself.” 

“Well,” said Miss Aura, lying back on 
her pillows, “then why don’t you?” 

“TI ’m goin’ to,” retorted Mrs. Ranney. 
“It ’s a—it ’s a pretty day, is n’t it? A 
regular weather-breeder, though.” 


Aura; 
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“T never knew you to talk about the 
weather, Mary Ranney.” 

“The Junior Endeavor ’s goin’ to have 
a basket picnic next week Friday.” 

“Did you come over here, in the middle 
of the morning, to tell me that, on baking 
day?” 

“Well—no. I don’t know ’s I did,” 
replied Mrs. Ranney, with a remote, eso- 
teric air. “Fact is, I come to see you on 
a—it’s very important—I’m a committee.” 

“Church fair?” ventured Miss Aura. 
“ Chautauqua ? Wednesday Club? Or is it 
that new plan for a Civic League? Oh, I 
see. It must be the Boys’ Temperance, or 
the Girls’ Friendly, or the Factory Library, 
perhaps. Or else the Mothers’ Rest or the 
Mercy to Animals. How much, Mary?” 

Miss Aura’s weak hand stirred to her 
pocket. 

“T must have left it down with my 
check-book,”’ she said. 

Across the big, freckled cheek of the 
next-door neighbor the color of oak-leaves 
in November burned slowly. 

“TI don’t come beggin’, Miss Orry—not 
of sick folks—not to-day.” 

“T ’m perfectly well,” persisted Miss 
Aura. “ Nothing ails me but spells.” 

“I ’m a committee of your friends,” 
burst out the next-door neighbor; “I’m a 
committee for an autobiography. You are 
invited to write one.” 

“Whose?” asked Miss Aura, with un- 
expected interest. She raised herself upon 
her elbow. “I should enjoy doing that. I 
like to write and read. But I never have 
had time. Whose biography is it?” 

“Land sakes, Miss Orry!” cried Mrs. 
Ranney, with a groan. “It’s yours I’m 
after!” 

“Oh!” said Miss Aura, in a disap- 
pointed tone. 

“You see,” groped on: Mrs. Ranney, 
“the ladies thought—they said—as you 
was n’t very well—and you ’d lived such 
an interesting life—so long—amongst us 
—and so many folks loved you, Miss Aura 
—they said, Miss Orry, if you ’d write 
your autobiography this summer— it might 
—if anything should ever happen—not 
that anything ever will. But everybody 
sets so much by you, dear, and sol ’ma 
committee to request you—to tell you— 
Lord!” cried the committee, “I would n’t 
do it again for no man!” 

She sat back exhausted, rose, stooped, 
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and kissed Miss Aura with a wet, resound- 
ing smack, and rolled out of the room. 
Miss Aura lay quite still when Mary 
Ranney had trundled away. 

“TI don’t understand,” she thought. “It 
is a very singular thing; but I ’Il do it. 
I ’ll write them their autobiography.” 

Miss Aura got up and finished Rob’s 
packing and kissed him good-by; ate a 
little dinner, and tried to sew awhile for 
the next missionary barrel, but found her- 
self more and more perplexed by the events 
of that extraordinary day. 

For the fact was that the concerted 
conscience of her fellow-citizens, at last 
aroused to the necessity of somebody’s 
telling Miss Aura that she could never get 
well, had broken out in an epidemic. 
Everybody had hit upon the same day for 
the performance of this unwelcome duty, 
and everybody, so far, had failed com- 
pletely. 

In the afternoon the young minister 
added himself to the unhappy list. His 
reluctant conscience, having flayed him to 
the task, well-nigh deserted him at the 
crisis. He made a pleasant, impersonal 
call, carefully selecting every topic in the 
scope of parish proprieties excepting that 
which had brought him to Miss Aura’s 
house. He talked church politics, town 
charities, and the Civic League ; the Junior 
Endeavor, the Girls’ Friendly and the 
Boys’ Temperance, the Factory Library, 
the morning’s news, Kipling’s last poem, 
and the Harvard and Yale game. 

Miss Aura spoke and listened eagerly. 
She had what she called a beautiful time. 
She had never known that the young min- 
ister could be so entertaining. She was 
disappointed when his manner suddenly 
flagged, and he began in a remote profes- 
sional way to introduce religious topics. 
When he inquired about her spiritual con- 
dition, Miss Aura politely changed the 
subject to house-plants, and branched from 
this illimitable theme to the pecuniary 
circumstances of the Dawsons and the 
Grieves. Miss Aura was a good parish- 
ioner and a good Christian, but she cher- 
ished a reluctance to turning her soul 
wrong-side or even right side out for the 
inspection of ministers. 

“The love of life,” urged the young 
minister, “is a healthy instinct; but the 
imminence of death—and the necessity of 
preparation for it—” 
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“T can’t stop to think about death,” in- 
terrupted Miss Aura. “I’ve got too much 
to do.” 

“Yet, as one advances in years—” blun- 
dered the inexperienced minister. 

“Sir!” cried Miss Aura. “I am only 
fifty-six.” 

“I beg your pardon,” interposed the 
young man. “ Yotisee, I am twenty-eight, 
and our standards are, I suppose, not syn- 
chronous. I only wished to remind you— 
I have been asked to tell you—” 

“Tell me something jolly!” demanded 
Miss Aura, irreverently. “ Death is n’t in 
my line, you see.” 

“T see,” replied the baffled clergyman, 
but without a smile. 

He changed the subject to the Day 
Nursery, the Mothers’ Rest, and the Mercy 
to Animals, and Miss Aura’s spirits rose to 
their natural level. She entertained him so 
charmingly that he quite forgot what he 
had come to say to her, and left half an 
hour later, as happy and, to all appear- 
ances, as unspiritual as herself. 

But she was tired when the young min- 
ister had gone, and Emmyline found her 
lying on the sofa in the dark. Emmyline 
lighted the gas, and the face of the old 
servant showed rigidly in the sharp illumi- 
nation. 

Emmyline was a small woman, and thin ; 
she stooped a little, and her hair was 
grayer than Miss Aura’s. She loved Miss 
Aura with the long-tried, unillusioned love 
that is possible only between mistress and 
maid—an old-fashioned love which has 
almost passed out of date in our domestic 
economy. For fifteen years the two soli- 
tary women had shared “the kingdom 
called home.” Neither had nearer ties, 
and their affection was as mutual as their 
respect. 

Emmyline came up and stood by the 
sofa; her face was in the shadow, she stood 
in profile, and that brought out her stoop. 

“Emniyline,” began her mistress, 
abruptly, “I ’m not a fool, am 1?” | 

“T don’t know ’s I ever said you was,” 
admitted Emmyline, cautiously. 

“This house has been full of people all 
day trying to say something they have n’t 
said, Emmyline.”’ 

“Think so?” asked Emmyline, but her 
work-worn hands began to tremble. 

“T don’t understand, Emmyline. I can’t 
see what they ’re all up to. But I ’mnota 
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fool. There’ssomething. I want to know 
what it is.” 

“Lord!” groaned Emmyline. “I said 
all day ’t would be left for me. I did n’t 
hire out for it.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Aura, with the 
patient sweetness that always brought 
Emmyline round. “You need n’t unless 
you want to. I only thought—if it is n’t 
very good news—I ’d rather hear it from 
you, Emmyline. I ’d rather than from 
anybody else in the world. We ’ve lived 
together—so long.” 

“That ’s the worst on ’t!” cried Em- 
myline. “We can’t live together much 
longer!” 

“What?” gasped Miss Aura. “ Not live 
together! You and I, Emmyline! You 
going to leave me! You/” 

“Oh, Miss Orry! Miss Orry!” wailed 
Emmyline. “It ’s you that ’sa-goin’ to 
leave me /” 

The old servant got upon her knees 
beside the sofa, and threw her arms about 
Miss Aura’s neck. 

“They ’re ain’t one of ’em had the pluck 
to darst to tell you,” sobbed Emmyline. 
“Me that loves you more ’n the whole 
keboodle of ’em put together—I ’ve got 
to do it! I’ve gofto doit! Oh, my dear! 
my dear!” 

So Emmyline told her—all there was 
to tell. 


Now Miss Aura was going slowly up-stairs. 
Emmyline had gone back to wash the 
dishes. The house was very still. The 
street light shone on the box borders that 
Miss Aura’s mother planted. 

“Mother died at three in the morning. 
It was ebb-tide,” thought Miss Aura. She 
had not remembered this before for some 
years. She went up and on, and into her 
own room. She locked the door and sat 
down on the edge of the bed, and her face 
sank into her hands. - Suddenly raising her 
head, she perceived that the room was dark, 
and felt an uncontrollable and mysterious 
fright. She groped for matches, and lighted 
her candle with a shaking hand. As she 
did so, her eye fell upon a little book, old, 
and so much worn that the cover scarcely 
held to its place; the print was so small 
that Miss Aura had not been able to read 
it even with her Boston glasses for some 
years ; but the book always stood upon the 
table by her bed. 
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She took the ragged little book now, and 
held it for a moment thoughtfully. Then 
she slid slowly to her knees, and the woman 
who would not talk about her spiritual 
condition to her minister laid her cheek 
upon the Bible that her mother gave her, 
and, without a word, for the first time ad- 
mitted to her soul the consciousness of 
approaching death. 

Inarticulate prayer like that expends the 
body, but sustains the spirit, and Miss Aura, 
when she rose from her knees, dropped 
panting upen her bed. But she found that 
her feeling of fright had quite left her, and 
presently she regained her strength and 
got up to go down-stairs. 

“Emmyline will be worried,” she 
thought. But she whose life had responded 
always to the claims of other people, and 
who denied herself in that supreme hour 
the sacred right of solitude for the sake 
of an old servant, suddenly found herself 
confronted by a power stronger than the 
habit of her life. This was the power of 
a memory. 

Lingering to find her keys, Miss Aura 
unlocked the desk which stood beyond the 
screen, below the crayon picture of her 
mother, between the windows that gave 
the sun. She carried the candle and set it 
down; drew from the desk a small photo- 
graph, and held it to the fluttering light. 
It was an old photograph, dating back to 
the eighteen-sixties, and it had yellowed 
and faded so that the portrait seemed to 
retreat into a mist. The lad was like the 
wraith of a lad, and the soldier seemed to 
be the ghost of a soldier. Does young 
love become an apparition, appearing and 
disappearing through a long, preoccupied 
life, visiting the heart like a sweet and 
solemn mystery, cherished more by rever- 
ence than by passion, and becoming more 
a vision than a pain? 

Sometimes Miss Aura may have thought 
so. That night she examined the picture 
of her soldier with an attention strangely 
energized and poignant. After she had 
laid the photograph back in the desk, she 
took it out again and lifted it to her lips, 
but most quietly, and without tears. 

Then she went down-stairs to comfort 
Emmyline, and they both sewed the rest 
of the evening for the missionary barrel. 
Aureola went late to bed, and slept soundly. 

At four o’clock in the morning she 
awoke from a dreamless night. Beyond 
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the salt-marshes the distant tide was rising. 
The June morning was broadening to a 
hot day. The birds were singing; the 
woodbine stirred against the window in a 
gentle wind. Dew was on the box, and 
the scent of the yellow roses in the garden 
came up delicately. Suddenly Miss Aura 
remembered walking one day in the gar- 
den, but not alone, and the yellow roses 
brushed against her white dress and dashed 
it with gold. Then, too, beyond the 
marshes the distant tide was rising. That 
was thirty —no, that was almost forty years 
ago. 

“Why, I suppose,” she said aloud, 
“after all this while—I shall see Ralph.” 

She went down-stairs with a strange 
emotion upon her. Her heart was not 
heavy, yet it did not lift as it did yesterday 
morning. She had put on a white dress by 
some impulse which she could not have 
explained, and Emmyline glanced at it, 
but without remark. She and Emmyline 
avoided each other’s eyes; they talked of 
the thermometer and strawberries. 

“TIT guess you ’ll take it easy to-day,” 
ventured Emmyline at last; “it ’s goin’ to 
be a scorcher.” 

“Oh, I ’ve got nothing at all to do 
to-day,” replied Miss Aura—“ only those 
checks to finish, and we ’ll pack the mis- 
sionary barrel and get it off, and I promised 
the Dawsons I ’d run over,—the baby ’s 
sick,—and I feel somehow as if I ought 
to see Nan McDonald a minute; and I’m 
due on the library committee and the Day 
Nursery and the Mothers’ Rest. Oh, I 
said I ’d serve on the Mercy to Animals. 
But I really have nothing much to do. I 
promise you I ’ll take it easy, Emmyline.” 

“Think so!” sniffed Emmyline. “ Looks 
like it! What’s Mis’ McDonald gosgaddin’ 
over this time o’ day for, I ’d like to know ? 
Folks says she has the second sight.” 

“Tt must be Nan,’ murmured Miss 
Aura, inaudibly. It usually was Nan. 
Nan was one of the too familiar products 
of our day—a girl who had got beyond 
her mother. Nobody could do much with 
Nan except Miss Aura. But when she saw 
the face of the Scotch mother that morn- 
ing, Aureola’s own blanched. She turned 
the key of the sitting-room, and the two 
women talked in low tones for an hour. 
Then, without consulting Emmyline, they 
went out together into the hot sun. 

The sick woman had quite forgotten that 
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she was not going to live a longtime. Her 
beautiful face was absorbed and stern. She 
carried her head like St. Ursula, who pro- 
tected eleven thousand virgins beneath her 
mantle. 

Miss Aura had begun the first day of 
her “preparation for death” by a divine 
and delicate task which spent her, soul and 
body. She was trying to save a tempted 
girl from a married man. 


It was full midsummer before any one said 
anything to Aureola about the autobiog- 
raphy. Then Mrs. Ranney asked abruptly 
one day: 

“Ts it done?” 

Miss Aura looked gently perplexed. 

“Do you mean the Factory Library ? 
It will be finished by the last of next week. 
If it ’s the fund for the Mercy to Animals, 
no. It goes slowly this year. But I think 
I can make it up—almost.” 

“T meant that autobiography,” said’Mrs. 
Ranney, reproachfully. “I am a com- 
mittee of your friends. I feel responsible.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Miss Aura, unex- 
pectedly, “I ’ve begun the autobiography. 
In fact,” she added, “I believe it ’s about 
done.” 

“Pretty long?” demanded Mary Ran- 
ney. “You've known so many interes/ing 
things, and folks set so much by you.” 

“TI ’ll work some more on it to-night,” 
said Miss Aura, guiltily. 

That evening she locked herself into 
her room, drew from her desk a pile of 
manuscript, and slowly read it over several 
times. The manuscript ran thus: 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


I aM glad I am alive. 

I was born in Christmas week in the year 
1845. This event occurred in the town of 
Glynn, and in the house that I now occupy. 

My father said I was a very homely baby. 

My mother said I cried steadily the first six 
weeks of my life. 

I think I must have done up most of my 
crying in those six weeks. 

The first time that I remember myself I 
was not crying. I was quite happy. 

When I was ten I had the measles. 

When I was sixteen I joined the church. 

When I was nineteen there was a war. 

When I was thirty I took the management 
of my factory. 

Thus I became acquainted with my dear 
girls who work upon the shoes. 
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I have known many dear girls. I have 
known a great many lovely people. 

I have had the best neighbors that any 
woman ever had in this or any other town. 

I have had the dearest friends whom any 
person could have in this or any other world. 

I have received more kindness than I can 
begin to remember, and more affection than 
I can possibly deserve. 

Nobody living has ever done me a wrong. 

I cannot remember that I ever hated any 
person. The nearest I ever came to it was 
once where a man tried to do a harm to a 
poor girl I knew. Then there was once when 
I saw a man beat a horse to death. 

I thought I should enjoy writing this auto- 
biography; but I find it very hard work. 

It is the hardest work I ever did in my life. 
I did not know it was so hard to write. 

Perhaps I could write better if I had some 
interesting subject. 

I send my love to all my dear girls, and my 
neighbors, and my boy cousins, and to every- 
body in Glynn. 

I think I am too busy to write an autobi- 
ography. I have a great deal to do. 

I have always had a great deal to do. I 
have always been very busy. 

I have always been very happy. Not count- 
ing a few exceptional instances of no interest 
to any person but myself, I have been happy 
all my life. 

I am glad that I have been alive. I would 
rather not die if I could help it; but I am glad 
that I have lived. 


One day in the last week of October the 
young minister sat in his study trying to 
write a doctrinal sermon, because an Im- 
portant Parishioner had complained that 
the pulpit was destitute of doctrinal 
sermons. 

It was a bleak day; November had 
bitten in upon the soft flesh of a rich and 
tender autumn; there was a flurry of un- 
seasonable snow in the air; before it the 
dead leaves were fleeing like unholy ghosts, 
and the wind came straight from the salt- 
marshes. 

The doctrinal sermon went hard. The 
minister thought that if the Important 
Parishioner had not been one of those rich 
people who rule affairs in factory towns, 
he would have written instead a short 
sermon about the tenderness of Christ to 
sick people, which of late had been much 
in his mind. 

He was not sorry to be interrupted in 
his reluctant work by the most unexpected 
caller whom the parsonage had entertained 
since the young man had occupied it. This 
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was a more important parishioner than the 
man who demanded doctrinal sermons. It 
was, in fact, Miss Aura. She had never 
called upon the minister before, and he 
received her with proportional interest. 
She delayed somewhat in making known 
her errand, and he confided to her—every- 
body confided something to Miss Aura— 
his discomfort about the doctrinal sermon. 

“ Doctrinal fiddlesticks!” cried the lady. 

“T agree with you perfectly,” interrupted 
the minister. “ But the commercial nature 
—he is in cotton, I believe,” pursued the 
young student, vaguely. 

“Who is he?” demanded Miss Aura, 
with a sudden reduction of tone. 

The minister gave the name of the Im- 
portant Parishioner. 

Miss Aura’s brows darkened to a visible, 
almost a savage frown. Evidently strug- 
gling to withhold explanation of her dis- 
pleasure, she said shortly : 

“Put that sermon in the fire! Write one 
about Pharisees and hypocrites! I ’ve 
come,” she added, with one of her swift 
and fascinating changes of manner, “to 
talk to you on a personal matter. I never 
did such a thing before. I never consulted 
a minister about myself in all my life.” 

“It must be a great exigency which has 
driven you to do so,” answered the min- 
ister, quietly. 

The tact and delicacy of this reply 
soothed Miss Aura so much that she felt 
ashamed of having expected to be met by 
anything else. 

“Well, I suppose it is,” she admitted, 
with strongly restrained emotion. “ But I 
don’t know how to begin, all the same.” 

“Don’t try,” urged the young pastor, 
gently. “Break into the middle of the 
subject; or the end, for that matter. It is 
possible that I understand without being 
told.” 

“Oh, I dare say,” responded Miss Aura, 
wearily. “ Everybody in town understood 
before I did. I can’t get well. I suppose 
you know that. I’m going to die. I am 
—going—to—die,” she repeated. An ex- 
pression of incredulous horror settled 
slowly upon every feature of her strong 
countenance; it was as if she threw off, 
rather than drew off, a mask which she had 
worn so long and so closely that it had 
clung to her flesh. Her face seemed to 
tear in the act. She did not look at the 
minister. 
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“T have lost strength,” she resumed. 
“T am not as I was last spring. I am 
weaker than I was in July. I may not live 
as long as I think I shall, as I thought I 
should. I understand it at last perfectly. 
I am going to die. I have got to a point 
where saying, ‘I will live,’ does n’t amount 
to anything any more. I ’ve got to die, 
in spite of me. And I ’m not ready.” 

“Then I don’t know who is,” exclaimed 
the minister, warmly. 

Miss Aura, who was expecting a homily 
on her spiritual condition, turned squarely 
around and presented fully to the young 
man an astonished and warring face on 
which the ravages of her malady were but 
lightly etched. Miss Aura was one of 
those people who look well till they are in 
their coffins. 

“Tt is n’t possible,” she said in a very 
low voice, “that you really unxderstand.” 

“No,” he replied; “it is not possible for 
me—a young fellow out of the seminary 
only a few years—to understand the 
strength, the beauty, the sanctity of a 
character like yours.” 

“Sanctity!” interrupted Miss Aura. “I 
have n’t got a bit of sanctity. It’s nothing 
but sense.” 

“But I can understand that I do not 
understand,” proceeded the minister, “and 
that may be something.” 

“You are a remarkable boy!” cried 
Miss Aura, with her own mischief, and 
smiling merrily. “Perhaps I was n’t such 
a fool to come here, after all. You see, 
the trouble is, I have n’t got time to get 
ready to die. I ’m too busy. I have too 
much to do. I mean to, but I never can 
seem to catch up. I say: ‘Now I will think 
about dying. I will pray a great deal 
more. I will read more chapters at night. 
I will sit down and make a business of 
getting ready for the next world.’ I say: 
‘You ’ve got to go there. You ’ve got to 
make a decent appearance in that life you 
know no more about than that poor kitten 
we saved from the medical student at the 
Mercy to Animals last week knows how to 
write a doctrinal sermon. And yet you ’ve 
got to go there.’ Oh!” with a break in 
her firm voice, “nobody knows. Nobody 
can. It’s only those that go through it 
that can understand. I would n’t ask it of 
you. You could n’t. You ’re young and 
well, and a man and a minister. But don’t 
you see I have taken it for granted that 
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you know your business? Come! What 
did your professors teach you to say toa 
middle-aged woman who has n’t got time 
to die?” 

The clergyman slowly shook his head in 
silence. 

“T understand the shoe business and 
factories,” continued Miss Aura, “and 
shop-girls and sick neighbors; stray dogs 
—and all those things. I never was at a 
divinity school. You were. What will, 
become of me if I never do catch up? 

There never was anybody, I do believe, 
who found so little time to think about her 
own soul. You see, there are so many 
other people—all my poor girls, and one 

in particular I am very anxious about. Her 
mother and I take turns going out even- 
ings to watch and see her get safely home. 
And then there are always so many people 
sick. And when I get to bed at last, I 
must own I ’m pretty tired—tireder than a 
I was. Oh, I don’t want any sympathy! 
I can stand suffering. I can stand any- 
thing but seeing other persons suffer. You 
know for yourself how much harder that 
is. But come now! I should like to know if 
I go crash into eternity some day, and have 
not time to do a single thing to get ready 
—what then? I suppose I ’ll be blamed 
for it. I suppose I sha’n’t be fit to enter 
good society—up there. Not if I go on 
this way. And I presume I shall. Prob- 
ably I shall die with my head full of things. 
It ’s cram-jam full now. Last at night, 
first at daybreak—for I don’t sleep as I 
used to—/¢hings/ Not religious things, 
you understand, nothing sacred, or divine, 
or that. Fancy going to heaven while 
you ’re planning out a club supper for 
shop-girls, or trimming a hat for your cook, 
or sending letters to college boys who have 
got into a scrape, or—or writing checks 
for somebody. Or perhaps you ’re chloro- ‘ 
forming a diseased dog that nobody would 
keep and nobody would touch. Come! 
Out with it! What will become of me if 
I never have time to think about what you q 
called my spiritual condition ?” 

“Did I ever call it names?” interposed 
the minister. “At any rate, I never will 
again.” 

“ Do you think they ’Il send me to hell ?” 4 
added Miss Aura, whimsically. She spoke 
right on, asif she had not been interrupted. 

“If they do, then I don’t know anybody 
who will get to heaven,” said the inex- 
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perienced pastor. “I can’t teach you, Miss 
Aura. I can’thelp you. You have taught 
me far too much. But it seems to me, if I 
were you, I would n’t trouble. I would n't 
bother myself about these eschatological 
difficulties.” 

Miss Aura nodded comfortably. 

“Yes, I know. Eschatology means last 
things. Why did n’t you say so?” she 
added. 

“T shall, next time,” replied the young 
minister, humbly. He gave her his bless- 
ing, such as it was, and comforted her, as 
he could; and then the very young pastor 
had to send for the very young doctor 
suddenly, for the agitation of her first and 
last “spiritual’’ interview with a minister 
had been too much for Aureola. She slid 
quietly off the edge of her chair, and 
dropped upon the study floor. 

She grew somewhat more amenable after 
this; followed advice, up to a point, and 
promised everybody with suspicious readi- 
ness that she would be careful. 

When the old, the very old doctor said, 
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“Aureola, you must put in a telephone,” 
she put one in. When the young doctor 
(who afterward found occasion to wish he 
had not) said she must keep a horse, she 
bought a horse. This she did without ob- 
jection, because it provided a situation for 
Nan McDonald's brother Ja, and rides for 
half the invalids in town. But she got very 
tired entertaining the invalids, so she used 
to stay at home and let Ja drive them out 
without her. In fact, Aureola, as everybody 
could see, was “ losing,” but nobody dared 
to tell herso. They were afraid she would 
take on some terrible spurt of self-denial, 
and waste herself. She moved through 
what remained to her of time, like the old 
Greek racer who ran and carried fire, 
holding her torch above her head. She 
worked as if she expected annihilation. 
The Christian doctrine of eternal life 
seemed to have gone out of her mind. 
One would have thought, who observed 
the woman, that the present moment was 
the last chance to exist, and that existence 
meant nothing whatever but the relief of 
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other people’s miseries. Of the enthusiasm 
of humanity Aureola had made an art, as 
another paints or writes or sings. 

She spent herself with a divine fervor, 
behind which there was something of the 
deliberation and calm pertaining always 
to art. While she seemed most mad, she 
was most sane. Thus the autumn went 
with her, and winter found her weakened, 
radiant, and surcharged with loving activ- 
ities. ‘Then there happened that which is 
recalled in Glynn to this day with hushed 
voices and brimming eyes. 

One night in late December Miss Aura 
was lying on the sofa down-stairs, pale and 
peaceful, her noble day’s work done, and 
her hard night before her, —for she battled 
much for breath when she should have 
slept, —when voices were heard wrestling 
in the hall—that of Emmyline, strident, 
imperious, denying ; that of another, plead- 
ing and claiming admission with a note of 
anguish which brought Aureola’s feet to 
the floor in an instant. She called Emmy- 
line peremptorily. 

“Tt ’s that everlastin’, never-dyin’ Mis’ 
McDonald gosgaddin’ over here in a snow- 
storm after you,’ cried Emmyline, with 
holy anger. “Talk about second sight! 
First sight of you would teach her to leave 
you be. You ‘re a-murderin’ of Miss 
Orry!” blazed Emmyline, turning upon 
the Scotchwoman. 

But Miss Aura, when her compassionate 
eyes had met the mother’s, said: “ Emmy- 
line, bring my furs and_sleighing-hood. 
Tell Ja to put Peter into the double sleigh. 
[am going out, Emmyline. Do you under- 
stand? Jam going.” 

By this time Annie McDonald had thrust 
out a hand from whose shaking grasp a bit 
of paper fluttered to the floor. Even then 
even she allowed Miss Aura to stoop 
and pick it up herself. It was a half-sheet 
of pink, perfumed note-paper, torn and 
stained, wet with snow and tears; it con- 
tained, in a few words, one of the most 
piteous outcries of this sad world—the 
farewell of a ruined girl to her mother. 

“He took her in a sleigh,” said the 
Scotchwoman, dully. “They ’ve driven 
yander to the meshes. I see them dashin’ 
by. I called after the mon for the luve of 
heaven an’ her mither—but he ’s got her 
in the sleigh.” 

“TI ll get Aim in a sleigh!” said Miss 
Aura. Her voice was terrible, and so was 





her face. With this undramatic comment 
she passed the dramatic moment—flung 
on her furs, brushed the mother aside, 
pushed Emmyline off, ran out into the 
snow, herself helping Ja to get the heavy 
harness on, and whirled away with the lad 
into the storm. She took two whips; one 
she kept in her own hand. 

“ An’ for what should we be goin’ to the 
meshes ?”” complained Ja, stupid and re- 
bellious, after the manner of his kind when 
the unexpected occurs. Although the storm 
was assuming the windpipe of a blizzard, 
Miss Aura put her lips to the boy’s ear, 
and whispered what she had to say, so 
careful was she of long habit about the 
reputation of a girl. Of the worst in town 
no person had ever heard Miss Aura say a 
severe or slighting word. 

Now, indeed, the lad set his teeth and 
laid the whip on the horse. The sleigh 
sped into the throat of the storm. Miss 
Aura said nothing more. She drew her 
sleighing-hood far over her face. Once or 
twice Ja heard her gasp. Only once she 
said : 

“Turn around—quick—a minute!” 

Ja turned and got her back to the wind 
till she could recall her breath. Her lips 
were purple, and her cheeks. She went so 
far as to say: 

“Wait a minute longer!’ 

Then they turned and dashed on. The 
snow, though it slew the breath and froze 
the blood, was light and accumulated 
slowly. Miss Aura’s handsome sleigh flew 
down the long marsh road like an aéro- 
plane. She crouched under the fox robe 
and tried to hold it up to her throat. But 
the inability to use her arms prevented ; 
these dropped, and the robe with them; it 
slid to her knees. She had laid the whip 
upon the robe. The salt wind drove from 
the sea; it seemed to her as if it drove into 
her soul. 

“Blank him to blank!” yelled the lad, 
suddenly. “I see him! I see ’em! I see 
‘em in a cutter yander down acrost the 
bridge!” 

Ja stood up in the sleigh, lashing and 
swearing. Praying and crying, Miss Aura 
clutched her extra whip, and the president 
of the Mercy to Animals, she who would 
go twenty miles to find an abused kitten, 
she who treated her horse like a younger 
brother, who babied and spoiled him past 
the lot of any other horse in town, brought 
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down the whip, the secerd whip, on Peter’s 
quivering flank, and overtook the cutter 
just beyond the bridge. 

It will never be known just how she did 
it, but somehow she rode the fellow down, 
hurled herself out, and barred his way, 
standing straight and tall across the road. 
Before he could collect himself, she had 
her hand on the bridle. 

“Come, Nan,” she said quietly. 

There was a street lamp just there,—the 
rough town kept the lonely marsh road 
lighted in self-defense, —and the flickering 
kerosene gave a sight of the Scotch girl, 
pale and pretty, weak of mouth, warm of 
eyes, a poor creature, to be spoiled and 
flung away. 

It gave, too, a swift and cowardly vision 
of the man, whose wife trusted him, whose 
children loved him, whose neighbors hon- 
ored him, whose church deferred to him. 
He, indeed, was the Important Parishioner 
who demanded doctrinal sermons. 

Miss Aura stood, as we say, very straight 
and tall. She had her St. Ursula look. 
She was divinely beautiful and divinely 
angry. 


With her weakened arms she raised her 
extra whip and brought the lash down on 
the neck and cheek of the Important Pa- 
rishioner, once, twice, and perhaps again. 
And the brother of the girl, without staying 
to ask permission, joined in from behind 
with the other whip. 

“Come, Nan,” said Miss Aura again. 
“Come home with me to your mother.” 

She held out her hand. Nan took it 
with hanging head, and followed the lady 
like a dog. 

“I’m sorry, Peter,” panted Miss Aura. 
She laid her shaking hand on her sweating 
and astounded horse. “It was between 
you and the girl. We'll drive home slowly, 
Peter.” 

Now, in fact, they drove home very 
slowly, for neither Nan nor Ja expected 
to get Miss Aura home at all. But her 
indomitable spirit served her, and Emmy- 
line, crying silently and savagely, was there 
to meet them at the end of the path, where 
the snow lay on the box borders. Emmy- 
line had telephoned for the young doctor, 
and he and Ja carried Miss Aura in and 
up to her own bed. 
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There she lay quietly for a few days, 
disturbed at first when she found she could 
not get up and go to the fair for the Mercy 
to Animals; but she accepted this disap- 
pointment cheerily, as she had all the others 
of her life. 

It was left for the very old doctor, after 
all, to tell her—he who had brought her 
into the world and helped her parents out 
of it. One evening she was looking at the 
crayon portrait of her mother above the 
desk where the misty photograph was 
locked, when a face, with the accumulated 
pity of more than fourscore beneficent 
years upon it, bent over the bed. 
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young minister. Emmyline was there. She 
sat on the other side of the bed, jealously 
holding one of Miss Aura’s hands in her 
thin, hard fingers. Oddly it occurred to 
Aureola at the moment how pleased Em- 
myline had always been because she wore 
a size smaller glove than her mistress did. 
Emmyline sat in profile, and that brought 
out her stoop. 

Rob was there, too. Miss Aura became 
aware that the boy was sitting out of sight 
and had his arm about her, behind the 
pillows. She had treated all those boys 
alike, but only Rob had cared enough to 
come. 
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“Why, doctor!” said Aureola. “I 
thought you had a bad cold. You 
should n’t have come out in the night air 
to see me. What did you do it for?” 

But she perceived, as soon as she asked, 
what he did it for. 

“Doctor,” said Miss Aura, “is ¢iis it?” 

The old doctor nodded without speak- 
ing, and turned his face away. 

“Oh, very well,” said Aureola, gently. 
She thought she heard some one crying, 
and looking about, was astonished to see 
how many people were in the room. 

Mary Ranney was there (she stood 
looking over the screen). Her square face, 
with last summer's freckles still upon it, 
appeared strange to Miss Aura, like a 
big, bodiless cherub that was overgrown. 
The Scotchwoman was there, but she 
showed no face at all, having buried it in 
the bedclothes where she knelt at the foot 
of the bed. Somewhefe, quite out of sight 
in the hall or on the stairs, a girl was 
sobbing. 


The young doctor was there, and the 
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“Why, Rob,” she said, “ you ’re spoiling 
your vacation—for me!” 

But she was pleased that he was there, 
for the power of kin is strong, and the love 
of kin is precious at the end of life. “No 
debts this term, Rob?” she whispered. 
“That ’s good, dear.” 

Miss Aura looked all around the room ; 
her eyes, quite clear and strong, moved to 
the faces of her friends each in turn. Sud- 
denly her lips twitched, and she laughed. 

“Tt looks like the ‘Death-bed of Cal- 
vin,’”’ she said, “ or ‘Last Hours of Daniel 
Webster.’ Doctor, do give them—a better 
pose.” 

Then she beckoned to the minister. 

“T told you so,’ she complained. “I 
said I should go crash into eternity, doing 
something I should n’t. And here I am 
laughing! Besides,” she added, “I did a 
dreadful thing. I got dreadfully angry. I 
horsewhipped —a —man.” 

“T honor you for it!” replied the young 
pastor. 

“T hope I didn’t hurt him—very much,” 
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panted Miss Aura. “I did n’t mean to. 
But I think he ‘ll keep away from her— 
now—don’t you?” 

Then her mind returned persistently to 
the thoughts that had been troubling her, 
touching her own unfitness for the life 
invisibly to be; and she detained the young 
minister to ask: 

“What have you got tosay tome? You 
ought to know your trade. You must see 
that I ’ve been too busy. I have never 
had time to make preparation for death. 
To-night I have n’t even read my chapter. 
Where ’s Nan?” she asked anxiously. “I 
thought Nan was in the house. She has n’t 
gone out—sleigh-riding—has she ?” 

Somebody called Nan. She came in 
with hanging head, and knelt instinctively. 
The college boy made way for her, mov- 
ing to the other side, where Emmyline was, 
and Miss Aura feebly put her arm around 
Nan’s neck. 

“The Lord bless them and keep them — 
my poor girls—four I can’t. I can’t do it 
any longer, Nan,” said St. Ursula. 

After this she spoke a little about her 
shop-girls, and the Mercy to Animals; 
tried to say what she wanted done for 
Emmyline, and the Factory Library, and 
for Peter, and for some of her poorest 
people. 

But she soon ceased to try to talk much. 
She made it understood that she wished 
the desk drawer unlocked and the manu- 
script autobiography taken therefrom. This 
she put into Mrs. Ranney’s hands. 

“TI ’m sorry it is n’t longer, Mary Ran- 
ney,” she apologized; “but I found it— 
very hard work.” 


THE night was long, and more air. was 
needed in the room. The old doctor sent 
some of the neighbors away. 

The night was long and the conflict 
strong. Miss Aura did not die like a weak 
person. Yet those who loved her best said 
afterward that it was the happiest passing 
they had ever seen. She treated death as 
she had treated life—like a great opportu- 
nity, and a glad one. 

“ Are you sure this is it?”’ she repeated 
to the old doctor. “I have often suffered 
more than this—a. great deal more. 

“You ought to tell people,” she managed 
to add, “that dying is easier than living. 
Tell them I said how easy it is. It might 
be of use to—somebody,” she urged, anx- 
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ious to give comfort, anxious to save pain 
to the very end. 

She did not say anything more about 
her religious views, or her personal feeling 
concerning the great event which was upon 
her. A certain reserve which was natural 
to her in such matters exhibited itself, as 
it always had. Once she asked for her 
mother’s Bible, and Rob put it into her 
hand. She laid her cheek upon it and kept 
it there. 

As the cold night moved solemnly toward 
daybreak, and the tide turned on the salt- 
marshes, she found that she did not see 
plainly. Only Emmyline’s face remained 
visible to her. The old servant was the 
last person whom she saw— Emmyline 
sitting in profile, with her stoop. 

At three in the morning, at the ebb of 
the tide, Miss Aura said suddenly and 
quite distinctly : 

“Why, Ralph! Why, Ralph /” 

But nobody knew what she meant, and 
the two doctors said she wandered. 


WHEN the Scotchwoman, who had the 
second sight, came out of her own house 
to go back to the other in the freezing 
dawn (for she could not stay away), she 
stood still in the snow with a sudden stric- 
ture at the heart, half of awe and half of 
fright—for there, she said, she met Miss 
Orry walking down the path between the 
box borders that her mother planted. Be- 
side her, the Scotchwoman always said, 
there walked a lad. His face was the face 
of a soldier lad beneath an army cap. 

“An’ the twa gaed doon the road the- 
gither an’ went their way beyand the een 
of me.” 

When the young doctor heard this he 
smiled; but the young minister pondered. 


Now, when Mary Ranney came to read 
over the autobiography of Aureola, she 
found it very short and all unfinished, as 
we have seen. It set forth the facts that 
Miss Aura was born, as she died, in Christ- 
mas week, that she had the measles, that 
she joined the church, that when she was 
nineteen there was a war, that she sent her 
love to all her dear girls, that she had been 
always quite busy and very happy, that no 
person had ever done her a wrong, nor 
had she hated any person, and that she 
was glad she was alive. 

Like the sacred book of the Apocalypse, 
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nothing had been added, nor could be, to 


this brief record of the dearest and noblest ' 


life that the people of Glynn had ever 
known. 

Aureola might have read her beautiful 
biography written in their hearts ; and heart 
biographies are the only true ones, as we 
know. 

For they poured out on the day of Miss 
Aura’s burial (it was a brilliant day and 
warm) like the tide overwhelming the 
marshes, a strong, impulsive force of human 
love and grief such as any other artist 
might have envied from his soul— they 
who write, or paint, or sing, and live and 
die, perhaps, starved for love and frozen 
for its evidence. She who had been this 
other kind of artist, she who had the pas- 
sion of humanity and the genius for it, and 
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the will to perfect herself in it, went to her 
grave right royally. A throng followed her, 
not weeping much,—because, if she had 
taught them anything, she had taught them 
cheerfulness and self-restraint, —but look- 
ing bereft and awed—the mill-people, the 
very poor, the overlooked, the cross-grained 
and the sick, the unpopular, the tempted, 
and the unhappy lonely people and poor 
girls whom no one else befriended. 

Far behind them all one walked, veiled, 
with drooping head, but holding tight her 
mother’s hand. 

And Emmyline rode with Rob among 
the relatives. Emmyline felt fiercely that 
she was the only real mourner of them all. 
Who else knew how precious Miss Aura 
could be every day? For the shared life 
is the test of love and the measure of loss. 





LA SALLE 


EXPLORER OF 


BY 


THE MISSISSIPPI 


R. W..G. 


ATTLING through trackless lands, ’gainst savage foes; 
Striving, enduring, knowing the bitterness 
Of foul betrayal, still in front he goes; 
Onward through swamp and forest see him press, 
Proud, silent, suffering, misunderstood ; 
The weight he bore, it seemed that no man could; 
Then at the last, when the infernal stroke 
Fell, 't was as if the silent leader spoke : 
“This river I first traced to the far sea— 
If monument I need, this let it be; 
Then shall I live with the chief sons of time. 


This is the path of empire: onward to empire climb!” 
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THE YOUTH OF WASHINGTON 


Told in the form of an Autobiography 
By S.Weir Mitchell, M.D. 
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Y father died in 
April, 1743, and 
Lawrence was 
married to Miss 
Fairfax in June 
of that year. It 
was fortunate for 
me that my bro- 
ther’s wife, Anne 
Fairfax, soon 

shared the constant affection felt for me 

by her husband, Lawrence. 

Austin, as we usually called Augus- 
tine, also embarked into the matrimonial 
state as the husband of Anne Aylett of 
Westmoreland, who brought him a large 
property. 

The next three years of my young life 
were important. I learned very soon from 
my mother that, when of age, I would have 
a moderate estate and insufficient: It is a 
happy thing that children have no power 
to realize what money means to their elders, 
else I might have been set against Law- 
rence and thought my father unjust. As 
I did not understand my mother’s com- 
plaints of poverty, they had no effect upon 
me. After my father’s death, and in the 
absence of my elder brothers, the house 
and farm soon showed the want of a man’s 
care, and we lads enjoyed at this time al- 
most unlimited freedom. My older bro- 











thers saw it, and felt that I, at least, might 
suffer, being of an age and nature to need 
discipline and to be guided. In fact, I 
delighted to skip away from my man Peter, 
and find indulgence in roasting ears of In- 
dian corn in the forbidden cabins of the 
field-slaves, or in coon-hunts at night, when 
all the house was asleep. When my pranks 
were discovered my mother was sometimes 
too severe in her punishments, or else only 
laughed. 

Nothing was assured or certain in the 
house, now that the hand of wise and 
strong government was gone. 

We were taught the catechism as a prep- 
aration for Sundays, and my mother read 
the Bishop of Exeter’s sermons or Matthew 
Hale’s“ Commentaries, Moral and Divine.” 
I still have this book. It belonged origi- 
nally to my father’s first wife, Jane Butler, 
and below her name my mother wrote her 
own, “ Mary Ball.” At this time she was 
much given to Puritanical views, which 
were beginning to be felt in Virginia, owing 
largely to the want of better clergymen in 
the Established Church. She would have 
the servants up late on Saturday to cook, 
that there might be no labour on Sunday. 
In consequence, the blacks fell asleep in 
church. My mother would then get up in 
mid-service, and go where’ they sat, and 
poke them awake with her fan. 
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At this period my great personal strength 
and endurance were constant temptations 
to forbidden enterprises on land or water, 
and it was at this time of my life that I 
discovered a certain pleasure in danger. 
I find it difficult, not having the philosophi- 
cal turn of mind, to describe what I mean; 
but of this I became aware as time went on, 
that, in battle or other risks, I was suddenly 
the master of larger competence of mind 
and body than I possessed at other times. 

When, on one occasion, the learned Dr. 
Franklin desired to be excused if he asked 
whether in battle I had ever felt fear, I 
had to confess that in contemplating dan- 
ger I was like most men, but that imme- 
diate peril had upon me the influence 
which liquor has upon some, making them 
feel able for anything. He said yes, but 
as to the influence of drink, that was a 
mere delusion ; whereas he understood, and 
here he begged to apologize, that, in great 
danger in battle and when the ranks were 
breaking, I had seemed to possess powers 
of decision and swift judgment beyond 
those I could ordinarily command. I said 
it was true, that danger seemed to lift me 
in mind and body above my common level, 
and that it was the satisfaction this gave 
which made. danger agreeable; not, be it 
said, the peril, but the results. 

I apprehend him to have been correct, 
for in battle I have often felt this, as at 
Monmouth, at Princeton, and elsewhere. 
In general, my mind acts slowly, and I 
have been often painfully aware of it 
when in council with General Hamilton, 
Mr. Jefferson, or General Knox. General 
Wayne was fortunate in this quickening of 
the mind in danger. He once said to Colo- 
nel Humphreys of my staff that he disliked 
danger, but liked its effects upon himself 
when it came. 

Certainly I had my share of risks at the 
time I now speak of. No one controlled 
my actions, and old Peter, in whom my 
father had greatly trusted, now allowed 
me, in general, to do as pleased me. The 
river and the forests afforded game, but 
the riding of half-broken horses was what 
most I liked. My joy in the horse and his 
ways was the mere satisfaction in conquest 
and in the training of a strong brute; but 
it made me a good horseman, and helped, 
though I knew it not then, to prepare me 
for the years when I was to be so much in 
the saddle. 
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We had at this time a slave named 
Sampson, who possessed great control over 
animals. He was old in our service, and 
very black. He was said to bea Mandingo 
negro, and to do very well if kindly treated. 
The blacks of this tribe incline to take their 
own lives if what they feel to be disgrace 
falls upon them, and this man, for whom 
my father had a great liking, never had 
been whipped. He had charge, under the 
overseer, of the stables, the brood-mares, 
and the training of horses for saddle or 
harness. ‘ 

I was at this time more about the stables 
than was allowed under my father’s rule, 
and did, in fact, much as I liked out of 
school hours. It so happened that once, 
on a Saturday, there being no school, I 
was very early at the stables, and, as there 
was no one to hinder, made the groom 
saddle a hunter we had. On this I made 
my appearance at a meet for fox-hunting, 
four miles from home, to the great amuse- 
ment of the gentry. They asked me if I 
could stay on, and if the horse knew he 
had any one on his back. However, the 
big sorrel carried me well, and knew his 
business better than I did. I saw two foxes 
killed, and this was my first hunt; but as 
I rode home my horse went lame, and, 
to save him, I dismounted and led him. 
Towards noon, when we were come to the 
farm stable, I found the overseer, with a 
whip in his hand, swearing at Sampson, 
and making as if about to beat him. I ran 
up behind them and snatched away the 
whip. The overseer turned and, seeing me, 
said he meant to punish Sampson for let- 
ting me take a horse which was sold to go 
to Williamsburg. When he knew the horse 
was lame, he was still more angry; but I 
declared I was to blame, and no one else, 
and said he should first whip me. He said 
no more, except that my mother would say 
what was to be done. I think he made no 
report of me, and certainly my mother said 
nothing. When the overseer had walked 
away, the old servant thanked me, and 
said no one had ever struck him, and that 
it would be his death. This seemed strange 
to me, a boy, for the slaves were whipped 
like children, and thought as little of it. 
Sampson said to me that I was like my 
father, that when I was angry I became 
red and then pale, and that I must never 
get angry with a horse. 

After this interference Sampson took 

















great pains with me and taught me many 


useful things about horses. Although I 
became a good horseman, I never had his 
strange gift of managing dogs or other 
creatures. Indeed, he was the only black 
man I ever saw who could handle bees, 
for these industrious little insects have a 
great enmity to negroes. 

All this happened in October, 1743, and 
was the means of making a useful change 
in my life and ways. At about this time 
my two brothers came together to visit us, 
in order to satisfy my mother’s complaints 
that she was never so poor and, since my 
father died, was not ever considered. It 
seems that at this time she was, as she re- 
mained until death, a dissatisfied woman, 
although never without sufficient income. 
She was, I fear, born discontented, and 
could not help it; for happiness depends 
more on the internal frame of a person’s 
mind than on the externals in this world. 

While matters concerning the estate 
were being discussed, Lawrence soon dis- 
covered so much of my too great freedom 
that he and my half-brother Augustine 
insisted that I go to live for a time with 
the latter, near to whose abode was a good 
school. My mother wept and protested, 
but at last agreed, with impatience, that I 
might go if I wished to do so. Of this 
Lawrence felt secure, for he had promised 
me a horse for myself and clothes to come 
from London, especially a red coat. I have 
always had a fancy for being well clothed ; 
and as I was less well dressed than other 
gentlemen’s sons, the idea of a scarlet coat, 
and the promise of spurs when I had 
learned to ride better, settled my mind. I 
liked very well the great liberty I had, and 
to part with this and my playfellows I was 
not inclined ; but I felt, as a boy does, that 
I was being made of importance, which 
pleases mankind at all times of life. I may 
say, also, that I was become more grave 
than most of my years, and was curious to 
see Williamsburg, where lived the king’s 
governor, and something beyond our plan- 
tation. 

I remember that George Fairfax insisted 
once that no action cver grew out of only 
one motive, and, as I see, there, were sev- 
eral made me willing to leave my home. 
Thus when Lawrence talked to me of his 
wars, and of his friends the Fairfaxes, and 
of how I must also soon visit him at Mount 
Vernon, I readily agreed to his wishes. It 
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was hard to part with Betty, who looked 
like me until I had the smallpox, and with 
my dear brother Jack; but I was eager, as 
the day came, to see the outside world, 
and I rode away very content, on a.gray 
mare with one black fore foot, beside Augus- 
tine, and my man Peter after us. 

It was a long ride across the neck and 
down to Pope’s Creek on the Potomac, 
and I was a tired lad when we rode : 
evening up to the door of the house of 
Wakefield, where I was born eleven years 
before. 

Ffere began a new life for me. Anne 
\yiett, Mrs. Augustine Washington, was a 
kind woman, very orderly in her ways, and 
handsome. After two days Peter was sent 
home, and I was allowed to ride alone to 
a Mr. Williams’s school at Oak Grove, four 
miles away. 

I took very easily to arithmetic, and, 
later, to mathematic studies. I remember 
with what pleasure and pride I accom- 
panied Mr. Williams when he went to sur- 
vey some meadows on Bridges’ Creek. To 
discover that what could be learned at 
school might be turned to use in setting 
out the bounds of land, gave me the ut- 
most satisfaction. I have always had this 
predilection for such knowledge as can be 
put to practical uses, and was never weary 
of tramping after my teacher, which much 
surprised my sister-in-law. I took less 
readily to geography and history. Some 
effort was made (but this was later) to in- 
struct me in the rudiments of Latin, but it 
was not kept up, and a phrase or two I 
found wrote later in a copy-book is all that 
remains to me of that tongue. 

I much regret that I never learned to 
spell very well or to write English with 
elegance. As the years went by, I improved 
as to both defects, through incessant care 
on my part and copying my letters over 
and over. Great skill in the use of language 
I have never possessed, but I have always 
been able to make my meaning so plain in 
what I wrote that no one could fail to un- 
derstand what I desired to make known. 

I have always been willing to confess 
my lack of early education, but notwith- 
standing have been better able to present 
my reasons on paper than by word of mouth. 
I am aware, as I have said, that, except in 
the chase or in battle, my mind moves 
slowly, but I am further satisfied that 
under peaceful circumstances my final 
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capacity to judge and act is quite as good 
as that of men who, like General Hamil- 
ton, were my superiours in power to express 
themselves. I may add that I learned 
early to write a clear and very legible hand. 
As to spelling, my mother’s was the worst 
I ever saw, and I believe King George was 
no better at it than I, his namesake. This 
just now reminds me that I may have been 
named after his grandfather, King George 
II, for George was not a family name, 
and, as we were very loyal people, it may 
have been so. 

It was usual in those days to give to 
children names long in use in a family. 
John, Augustine, and Lawrence, for males, 
were repeated among us, and Mildred and 
Harriott; but I never heard of a George 
Washington before me, nor of any George 
in our descent, except my grandmother’s 
grandfather, the Hon. George Reade of 
his Majesty’s council in 1657. General 
Hamilton at one time interested himself in 
this matter, but I could make no satisfac- 
tory answer. I suppose my mother knew. 
I never thought to ask her. General 
Hamilton made merry over the idea of 
how much it would have gratified his pres- 
ent Majesty to have known of his grand- 
father being thus honoured. 

Indeed, it pleased Mr. Duane, when 
maligning me, to call me Georgius Rex, 
but of this I apprehend that I have said 
enough. It is of no importance. 

Outside of my school, the life at Wake- 
field was well suited to a lad of spirit. 
There were thirty horses in the stables, and 
some of them well bred and had won races 
at Williamsburg. 

The waters of Pope’s Creek, where the 
Potomac tides rush in at flood and out at 
ebb through a narrow outlet of the creek, 
were full of crabs, oysters, clams, and fish. 
One of the slaves, named Appleby after 
August’s school, was engaged in the supply 
of fish, which the many negroes and the 
family needed.. I think there were, at the 
least, seventy blacks. Being permitted to 
go on the water with Appleby, I found 
much satisfaction in sailing and rowing 
and the search for shell-fish. My brother 
August once surprised me by saying that 
some day the bottom of the Bay of Chesa- 
peake would be a richer mine, on account 
of the oysters, than my brother Lawrence's 
iron-mines, by which we all set great 
store. This may some day come to pass. 


The quantities of shad took in April and 
May were enough to feed an army, and 
what we did not eat went to feed the land. 

In the autumn I was sometimes allowed 
to sit with August in a wattled blind, be- 
hind brush, while at dawning of day he 
shot the ducks, geese, and swans which flew 
over the little islands of Pope’s Creek in 
great flocks. 

I prospered in this hardy life and grew 
strong and able to endure, nor was it less 
good for me in other ways; for, although 
I cared very little for August’s fiddling, 
nor to hear Anne sing, nor for the books, of 
which there was a fair supply, I admired 
August so much that I began, as some 
lads will do, to imitate his ways of doing 
things. And this was of use to me, for Au- 
gust was very courteous and mild-spoken 
to people of all classes, and much beloved 
by his slaves, to whom he was a gentle and 
considerate master. 

The country along the Potomac was 
well settled with families of gentry, and 
visits were made by rowboats, so that I 
found very soon boy companions, although 
Belvoir, where the Fairfaxes lived, and 
Mount Vernon, rebuilt in 1742, were less 
frequently visited, being remote. 

The church at Oak Grove was the better 
attended, and few persons were presented 
or admonished for non-attendance, be- 
cause on Sunday, as many drove long dis- 
tances, provisions were brought, and in 
the oak grove near by, between services, 
there was a kind of picnic, very pleasant 
to the younger people. 

Soon after going to live for a season at 
Wakefield with Augustine, I began to take 
myself more seriously than is common in 
boys of my age. I believe I have all my 
life been regarded as grave and reserved, 
although, in fact, a part of this was due 
to a certain shyness, which I never entirely 
overcame, and of which I have already 
written. My new schoolmaster, Mr. Wil- 
liams, gave me a book which I still have, 
and which here, and later at Mount Ver- 
non, was of use to me. It was called the 
“Youth’s Companion.” It contained re- 
ceipts, directions for conduct and man- 
ners, how to write letters, and, what most 
pleased me, methods of surveying land by 
Gunter’s rule, and all manner of problems 
in arithmetic and mathematics, as well as 
methods of writing deeds and conveyances. 
Young as I was, it suited well the practical 










































































































side of my nature; for how to do things, 
and the doing of them so as to reach prac- 
tical results, have never ceased to please 
me. 

My mother’s natural desire for my pres- 
ence wore out the patience of Augustine, 
and I was at last, after some months (but 
I do not remember exactly how long), sent 
back to her and to a school kept by the 
Rev. James Marye, a gentleman of Hugue- 
not descent, at Fredericksburg, and from 
whom I might have learned French. My 
father had been desirous, I know not why, 
that I should learn that language ; but this 
I never-did, to my regret. I should have 
been saved some calumny, as I shall men- 
tion, and later also inconvenience, when 
I had to deal with French officers during 
the great war. I had then to make use of 
Mr. Duponceau and of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hugh Wynne of my staff, but had been 
better served by G. W. had I known the 
French tongue. 

I was at this time about fourteen, and 
was, as I said, a rather grave lad. I was 
industrious as to what I liked, but fond of 
horses and the chase, and was big of my 
years, masterful, and of more than common 
bodily strength. 

I was not more unfortunate than most 
other young Virginians as to the matter of 
education. Governor Spottiswood, as I 
have heard, found no members of the ma- 
jority in the House who could spell cor- 
rectly or write so as to state clearly their 
grievances. There were persons, like the 
late Colonel Byrd, who were exceptions, 
but these were usually such as had been 
abroad. Patrick Henry, long after this 
time, observed to my sister that, even if 
we Virginians had little education, Mother 
Wit was better than Mother Country, for 
the gentlemen who came back brought 
home more vices than virtues. In fact, this 
may have been my father’s opinion; for, 
although he sent Lawrence and Augustine 
to the Appleby School in England, he 
would not allow of any long residence in 
London, where, he said, “men’s manners 
are finished, but so, too, are their virtues.”’ 

For a few months in the next year I 
spent about half of the time with my 
mother. While there I studied, as before, 
at the school kept by the Rev. Mr. Marye. 
The rest of the time was spent in the com- 
pany of Lawrence and his lady at Mount 
Vernon, 
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Lawrence was a tall man, narrow- 
chested, and less vigorous than Augustine. 
He was, however, fond of the chase and 
fox-hunting, and had books in larger num- 
ber than was usual among planters. I re- 
member him as very pleasing in his ways, 
and possessed of a certain reserve and 
gravity of demeanour, which, as my sister 
Betty Lewis remarked, made his rare ex- 
pressions of affection more valuable. 

He seemed to me the finest gentleman 
I ever knew, and I took to imitating him 
as my model, as I had done August, which 
was at times matter for mirth to Anne, 
his wife. No doubt it seemed ridiculous, 
but it was, I do believe, of use to me. 

As I write, I recall with unceasing 
gratitude the great debt I owe to my 
brother’s care of me at this period of my 
life. I was encouraged when I was at 
Mount Vernon—as I was then for a time 
away from school—to keep up my studies, 
and I remember that I fell again with 
satisfaction upon the manual I just now 
spoke of. It is still in my possession, and 
my wife’s children once made themselves 
uncommon merry over the ill-made pic- 
tures I drew on the blank pages; but it 
was of use to me as no other book ever 
was. 

I was early made to understand that I 
must do something to support myself. The 
few acres on the river Rappahannock were 
not to be mine until I became of age, and 
until then were my mother’s; indeed, I 
never took them from her. My brother 
disapproved of the easy, loose life of the 
younger sons of planters, and, of course, 
trade was not to be considered, nor to 
work as a clerk; and yet, without care, 
accuracy, and such business capacity as is 
needed by merchants, no man can hope to 
be successful, either as a planter or even 
in warfare. 

Ever since I had been at Mr. Williams’s 
school, I had a liking for the surveying of 
land, and had later been allowed to further 
inform myself by attending upon Mr. Genn, 
the official surveyor of Westmoreland, a 
man very honest and most accurate. In- 
deed, I had so well learned this business 
that I became, to my great joy, of use to 
Lawrence and some of his neighbours, espe- 
cially to William Fairfax, who had at first 
much doubt as to how far my skill might 
be trusted. 

Meanwhile various occupations for me 
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were considered and discussed by my 
elders. The sea was less favoured in Vir- 
ginia than at the North; but many captains 
of merchant ships were in those days, like 
my father, of the better class, and my 
brothers, who saw in me no great promise, 
believed that if I went to sea as a sailor 
I might be helped in time to a ship, and 
have my share in the prosperous London 
trade. 

Like many boys, I inclined to this life. 
I remind myself of it here because it has 
been said that I was intended at this time 
to serve the king as a midshipman, which 
was never the case. Meanwhile, —for this 
was an affair long talked about,—my mo- 
ther’s brother, Joseph Ball, wrote to her 
from London, May 19, 1746, that the sea 
was a dog’s life, and, unless a lad had great 
influence, was a poor affair, and the navy 
no better. Upon this my mother wrote, 
offering various trifling objections, and at 
last hurried to Mount Vernon, and so pre- 
vailed by her tears that my small chest was 
brought back to land from a ship in the 
river. 

My brother Lawrence comforted me 
in my disappointment, saying there were 


many roads in life, and that only one had 


been barred. I remember that I burst into 
tears, when once I was alone, and rushed 
off to the stables and got a horse, and rode 
away at a great pace. This has always 
done me good, and, somehow, settled my 
mind; for I have never felt, as I believe a 
Latin writer said, that care sits behind a 
horseman. I jolted mine off, but for days 
would not have any one talk to me of the 
matter. Even as a lad, I had unwilling- 
ness to recur to a thing when once it was 
concluded, and that is so to this day. 

The summer passed away in sport and 
in visits to William Fairfax, who lived 
below us on the river. Here I saw much 
good society, among others the Masons, 
Carys, and Lees, and formed an attachment 
to William Fairfax, the master of Belvoir, 
and his son George, which was never 
broken, although we came long after to 
differ in regard to our political views. But 
of this, and of his cousin, Lord Fairfax, 
more hereafter. In the fall of this year I 
returned to my mother, or rather, as before, 
I went to board across the Rappahannock 
at Fredericksburg, in the house of a widow 
of the name of Stevenson, which she pro- 
nounced Stinson, She had, by her two 
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marriages, six sons, two of them Craw- 
fords and four Stevensons. They were all 
well-grown fellows, and of great strength 
and bigness. ¥ 

I am reminded, as I set down in a ran- 
dom way what interests me, that, as I ex- 
pected, this act of attention brings to mind 
some things which I seemed to have alto- 
gether forgotten. Among them is this, that, 
just before returning to my school, I went 
with Lawrence to pay my respects to Lord 
Fairfax, who was come for a visit to his 
cousin at Belvoir. We found the family, 
however, in sudden distress at the news, 
just arrived, of the death in battle of 
Thomas, the second son, who was killed 
in the Indies, in an engagement on board 
his Majesty’s ship Harwich. We made, on 
this account, but a short stay. I remember 
that, as we rode away, Lawrence said to 
me: “A great preacher called Jeremy 
Taylor wrote a sermon about death, and 
gave a long list of the many ways of dying. 
Which way, George, would you wish to 
die?” I said I did not wish to die at all. 

Lawrence said: “ But you will die some 
day. What way would you choose ?”’ I said 
I thought to die in battle would be best, 
and I said this because I remembered with 
horror watching how my father died and 
how greatly he suffered. 

Lawrence said : “ The good preacher did 
not speak of that way to die.” Now, as I 
write, being in years, it seems that not in 
that way shall I die, nor does it matter. 

After this I went back to my mother, or 
rather to the town of Fredericksburg. I 
liked it the more because Colonel Harry 
Willis lived there. He married first my 
aunt Mildred, and second my cousin 
Mildred, so that I had about me many 
cousins, with also Warners and Thorntons 
of my kindred. 

I was here fortunate in my teacher, of 
whom I have spoken before. This gentle- 
man, the Rev. James Marye, was very dif- 
ferent in his ways from some of the clergy 
put upon us by the Bishop of London, hard- 
drinking, ill-mannered men. Mr. Marye 
was got for St. George’s parish, on a peti- 
tion of the vestry to Governor Gooch. He 
was rector thirty years, and was succeeded 
by his son. 

On Sunday, as was quite common in 
Virginia, the girls and boys were heard the 
catechism by the rector, and those who 
did well were rewarded from time to time 














—the girls with pincushions and the boys 
with trap-balls. 

The sons of the widow in whose house 
I lodged during the week were, as I have 
said, rough, big fellows who damaged a 
great deal the pride I had in my strength, 
because among them, for the first time as 
concerned lads of near my years, I met 
my match in wrestling and jumping, and 
what we called the Indian hug. Almost 
all of them served under me in the war, 
and one, William Crawford, rose to be a 
colonel and perished miserably, being 
burned at Sandusky in the war with the 
Indians, after their cruel way. 

The Rev. Mr. Marye concerned him- 
self more than the ordinary schoolmaster 
with the manners of his scholars. I may 
have been inclined beyond most lads to 
value his rules of courtesy and decent 
behaviour, for I kept the book in which I 
was made to copy the one hundred and 
eighteen precepts he taught us. I conceive 
them to have been of service to me and to 
others. I find the mice have gnawed and 
eaten a part of these rules. When, of late, 
I showed them to my sister Betty, she said 
she hoped they would make the mice polite, 
for she was dreadfully afraid of those little 
vermin. 

In this manner my next two years passed 
by. During this time I became still further 
attracted by the exactness and interest of 
the surveying of land, which I carried on 
without present thought of gain. I used to 
ride into the woods, and, leaving my horse 
tied, make use of Peter as a chain-bearer. 
Sometimes my cousins went with me, espe- 
cially Lewis Willis, my schoolmate. But 
they soon grew tired and went to bird- 
nesting, or digging up of woodchucks, or 
to making the “ praying-mantis ” bugs fight 
one another. I never had much inclination 
towards games which had no distinct or 
lasting result. At any time I preferred 
for my play to fish or shoot, when allowed, 
or to measure lands and plot them. 

Any work demanding strict method is 
good for a lad, and I found in surveys an 
education of value and one suited to my 
tastes, which never very much inclined to 
discover happiness in constant intercourse 
with my fellow-men, nor in much reading 
of books. 

At the age of fifteen, in the fall of 1747, 
I went once more, for a time, to reside 
with Lawrence at Mount Vernon, where it 
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was to be finally determined what I should 
do fora livelihood. As I look back on this 
period of my life, I perceive that it was 
the occasion of many changes. I saw 
much more of George William Fairfax and 
George Mason, ever since my friends, and 
was often with George’s father, the master 
of Belvoir, only four miles from Mount 
Vernon. . 

There came often, for long visits, Wil- 
liam’s cousin, Lord Fairfax, over whose 
great estates in the valley William was the 
agent. I learned later that when first his 
lordship saw me he pronounced me to be 
a too sober little prig—and this, no doubt, 
I was; but after a time, when he came to 
overcome my shyness, he began to show 
such interest in me as flattered my pride 
and pleased my brother Lawrence. At this 
period Lord Fairfax was a tall man and 
gaunt, very ruddy and near-sighted. 

It was natural that as a lad I should be 
pleased by the notice this gentleman, the 
only nobleman I had ever seen, began to 
take of me. My fondness for surveying he 
took more seriously than did my own 
people, and told me once it was a noble 
business, because it had to be truthful, and 
because it kept a man away from men and, 
especially, from women. I did not then 
understand what he meant, and did not 
think it proper to inquire. 

I ‘owed to this gentleman opportunities 
which led on to others, and to no one else 
have I been more indebted. I trust and 
believe that I let go no chance in after life 
to serve this admirable family. 

True friendship is a plant of slow growth, 
and must undergo and withstand the shocks 
of adversity before it is entitled to the ap- 
pellation. In fact, much disaster has be- 
fallen these friends, from whom politics and 
distance have separated me without weak- 
ening my gratitude or affection. 

It has often happened to me to learn 
that I am thought to be a cold man, but 
this I believe to be untrue ; for though I am, 
as concerns social intercourse and freedom 
of speech, a man reserved by nature, I dis- 
cover in myself a great freedom to express 
myself affectionately on paper—nor do I 
conceive that I am unlike others in feeling 
the loss of the many friends whom dis- 
tance or death has separated from me. 
But I will not repine; I have had my day. 

As my brother was aware of the advan- 
tage it might be to me to secure the good 
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will of the Fairfaxes, I was encouraged to 
visit Belvoir often, and thus was given me 
the chance to be, when he chose, in the 
company of his lordship, who was at this 
time a frequent guest at Belvoir with his 
cousins, and now and then at Mount 
Vernon. 

The company of these gentlemen was 
of much value to me, and in all ways use- 
ful. William Fairfax was a man of honour 
and great probity; also very courteous. 
He had seen service in both Indies, and 
had divers adventures in clearing the pi- 
rates out of New Providence, all of which 
I was delighted to hear of, and he to relate. 
He had lived as a collector of customs in 
the New England colonies, having taken 
a wife at Salem, and had a greater respect 
for them than was common in Virginia. 
Indeed, in those days our planters de- 
spised the men of the North as mere traders 
and Puritans, while they, in their turn, 
considered us godless, drunken, fox-hunt- 
ing squires, out of which prejudices arose, 
during the great war, many jealousies and 
troubles, of which, God knows, there were 
enough without these. 

At this time I was old enough to take 
an interest in what my elders said of the 
politics of the colonies. I was more and 
more surprised to hear how lightly they 
regarded the governor. I listened also to 
their complaints of the too frequent inter- 
ference in affairs of which we knew much, 
and the advisers of the crown in England 
very little. They complained that enter- 
prise was crippled on sea and land, and 
considered smuggling a just way to escape 
some of the grievous duties laid between 
the colonies. They felt it unjust that we 
must use none but British ships on the 
ocean, and be cut off from the natural 
channels of commerce, etc. I listened 
eagerly and wondered, as a boy would, 
why these great gentlemen, who seemed to 
me so powerful, should submit to such 
wrongs. They spoke also with anger of 
the way in which the colonies were being 
loaded with thieves and women of the 
worst class, sent out as convicts. Of the 
political convicts they spoke with pity, as 
indeed they might, for some of these were 
gentlemen of good families, and in later 
times, being freed, prospered in honourable 
conditions of life. 

There were some singular matters com- 
bined with the condition of indentured 
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servitude. Especially was I one day aston- 
ished to learn that at one time, but earlier 
than this, if the white master of an inden- 
tured man was fined and could: not pay, 
the debt might be satisfied by the whipping 
of one of these bad or unfortunate servants. 

Both Fairfaxes spoke with more free- 
dom of the king than did my brothers. 
Perhaps they inherited some of the liberty 
of thought which made the famous earl of 
their name a rebel to the crown in the 
time of the Commonwealth ; and yet, when, 
at a later day, we had even greater cause 
to rebel, they were, to my sorrow, loyal 
Tories. 

I was not without younger friends, for 
to Belvoir came the Carlyles, cousins of - 
the Fairfaxes from Alexandria, my own 
cousin Lawrence, with my dear cousin 
Robin Washington of Choptank, and many 
more, such as the Carys, Mrs. Fairfax’s 
kindred, the Masons, and my sister Betty, 
a great favourite. But of all these people, 
the Lord Fairfax most affected my life, 
and indirectly prepared me for the career 
of a frontier officer. At this time he was 
fifty-nine years old. Although a heavy 
man, he was a fine horseman; and as I 
never was tired of the saddle, we were 
much engaged in the hunting of wild foxes, 
or, lacking these, of foxes bagged by the 
negroes and let loose for the sport. He 
was a man who disliked women, and 
avoided society, or was inclined to be silent 
in company; but with me he was a most 
lively companion, and would tell me of 
Oxford, and of having written papers in 
the “Spectator,” which I had then begun 
to read. My sister Betty was inclined to 
be merry over his lordship’s fancy to have 
me ride and hunt with him, saying that as 
I never talked except to answer questions, 
and his lordship talked only once a week, 
we were well matched. My brother Law- 
rence considered her wanting in respect, 
and that his lordship might be of much 
service to me. I could talk when occasion 
served, but I had been taught that it was 
for my elders to choose whether I should 
talk or not. There were times when his 
lordship was pleased to encourage me in 
the asking of questions, and at other times 
liked to puzzle me with matters beyond 
my years. 

In this pleasant company of William 
Fairfax and his wife, and my friend George 
William, his son, I saw with profit some- 
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thing of the ways and manners of persons 
of consideration, and, being by nature ob- 
servant, profited accordingly. Indeed, the 
Lord Fairfax more than once commended 
the matter to my attention, saying that 
good and fitting manners to men of all 
classes would often obtain what could not 
be otherwise as easily had. I do not now 
recall the phrase he used, but, if I recol- 
lect, it was out of a letter written to Sir 
Philip Sidney by his father. 

I find it curious to recall how at this 
time I appeared to others, and, concerning 
this, I have found a letter addressed by 
Lord Fairfax to my mother. In one of 
her sudden and often brief ambitions for 
me, she desired to know of his lordship 
whether it would not be well for me, like 
Mr. C and Colonel H , to go to 
Oxford. When riding with the old gentle- 
man the next day, he told me of her wish. 
I was surprised, but even then I knew she 
would, at the last minute, change her mind, 
and I said as much, with due respect. For 
a time he rode on in silence, and at last 
said: “Young man, this ‘is your country; 
stay here. What do you want to do?” I 
said boldly I should like to be a surveyor 
and help in the settling and surveying of 
his lordship’s lands in the valley. He said 
I was young to contend among hostile 
squatters, but he would talk with Lawrence 
of it. I heard no more of Oxford, and this 
is the answer he made my mother. It seems 
to me as I read this letter, after the lapse 
of forty-nine years, that what his lordship 
wrote was very near to the truth; never- 
theless, it greatly displeased my mother. 
But she was always displeased with any 
one who did not agree with her, which, in- 
indeed, was hard to do, as sister Betty Lewis 
once said, because, whenever for peace you 
were on her side, you found that she had 
changed to the opposite opinion. 

He wrote: 








Belvoir. 

HONOURED MADAM: You are so good as to 
ask what I think of a temporary residence for 
your son George in England. It is a country 
for which I myself have no inclination, and 
the gentlemen you mention are certainly re- 
nowned gamblers and rakes, which I should 
be sorry your son were exposed to, even if his 
means easily admitted of a residence in Eng- 
land. He is strong and hardy, and as good a 
master of a horse as any could desire. His 
education might have been bettered, but what 
he has ts accurate and inclines him to much 
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life out of doors. He is very grave for one of 
his age, and reserved in his intercourse; not a 
great talker at any time. His mind appears 
to me to act slowly, but, on the whole, to 
reach just conclusions, and he has an ardent 
wish to see the right of questions—what my 
friend Mr. Addison was pleased to call “the 
intellectual conscience.” Method and exact- 
ness seem to be natural to George. He is, I 
suspect, beginning to feel the sap rising, being 
in the spring of life, and is getting ready to be 
the prey of your sex, wherefore may the Lord 
help him, and deliver him from the nets those 
spiders, called women, will cast for his ruin. 
I presume him to be truthful because he is 
exact. I wish I could say that he governs his 
temper. He is subject to attacks of anger on 
provocation, and sometimes without just cause ; 
but as he is a reasonable person, time will cure 
him of this vice of nature, and in fact he is, in 
my judgment, a man who will go to school all 
his life and profit thereby. 

I hope, madam, that you will find pleasure 
in what I have written, and will rest assured 
that I shall continue to interest myself in his 
fortunes. 

Much honoured by your appeal to my judg- 
ment, I am, my dear madam, your obedient 
humble servant, 

Fairfax. 

To Mrs. Mary Washington. 


My nephew Bushrod Washington, in 
arranging my papers, placed all my Fair- 
fax letters in one packet, and thus it 
chances that lying next to this one is a 
letter from Bryan Fairfax, the brother of 
my older friend, written in 1778 from New 
York. I am pleased to find it here, and 
thus to be reminded of the vast changes 
through which time gives us opportunities. 
I had been able to stop the Whigs in New 
York from offensive attacks upon this gen- 
tleman, and on this he wrote: 


There are times when favours conferred make 
a greaterimpression than at others; for, though 
I have received many, I hope I have not been 
unmindful of them; yet that, at a time your 
popularity was at the highest and mine at the 
lowest, and when it is so common for men’s 
political resentments to run up so high against 
those who differ from them in opinion, you 
should act with your wonted kindness toward 
me, has affected me more than any favour I 
have received ; and such conduct could not be 
believed by some in New York, it being above 
the run of common minds. 


When Lord Fairfax died in his ninety- 
second year, my old comrade, this Bryan 
Fairfax, became the heir to his title, but 
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I believe never allowed himself the use 
of it, and, becoming a clergyman of our 
church, is still thus engaged. 

The finding of these two letters moved 
me more than common. Two matters are 
alluded to in his lordship’s letter to my 
mother which, otherwise, I might not have 
reminded myself of, and yet one of them 
had an important influence on my life. 

I had been told, of a Sunday morning, 
of a great flock of ducks, of the kind called 
canvasback, and much esteemed. It was 
against our habits to shoot on this day, 
but towards evening, the temptation being 
great, I went to the shore and was about 
to push off, when Peter, using the liberty 
of an old family servant, said I should 
make Mr. Fairfax and my brother, then 
like myself at Belvoir, angry if I went. 
When he held on to the prow to stay me, 
I suddenly lost my temper and struck him 
with an oar on the head. He fell down 
and lay ina sort of ashake. I thought he 
was killed, and had he been white I must 
surely have put an end to him; but the 
blacks have thick skulls, and presently he 
got up and staggered away, his head bleed- 
ing. I was both sorry and scared, for he 
would not wait when I called, but walked 
off to the quarters of the slaves. 

I stood still a minute, and then went to 
the house and told Lawrence, and asked 
him to have the man looked after. Law- 
rence, being very angry, said : “ This comes 
of your hot temper. Once our father nearly 
killed a man for a small matter, and that 
cured him; I hope this may cure you.” I 
said nothing, and went to see if the man 
was badly hurt. Peter only laughed and 
said: “Master George, you hit mighty 
hard.” I liked the man, and, although no 
one else spoke of the matter again, it had 
more effect on me than the many good 
resolutions I had written or made as to 
keeping my temper. I have rarely lost it 
completely since that time: once at Mon- 
mouth, once after Edmund Randolph’s 
treachery, and once when General Knox, 
then of my cabinet, showed me a vile cari- 
cature of myself being guillotined. 

Like other men, I have had my times 
of being irritable, but open anger is with 
me like to a tornado, and if I give way I 
am as isa ship in a storm when no anchors 
hold. General Hamilton, on one occasion, 
observed to me that there were some tal- 
ents which it was good that men should 
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know you to be possessed of, because once 
they were aware of this, you were not so 
apt to be called upon to use them, and 
this may be true of that rage of anger I 
now speak of. But I cannot think it a 
thing of value, nor of any real use; for if 
it follow another’s actions, it can do no 
good, and there are better ways of showing 
disapprobation. 

The other matter to which his lordship 
alludes is that I was; at this time, the vic- 
tim of one of those attachments to a lady 
older than myself from which lads are apt 
to suffer. It was not the last, for in the 
composition of the human frame there is 
a good deal of inflammable matter. My 
fancy lasted for some months, but was 
cured at last by hard work and life in 
the saddle. It was full time that I got 
away from the easy hospitality of Bel- 
voir and Mount Vernon. A masterful na- 
ture amid slaves is not so well situated as 
among scenes where he has to contend 
with those who can resist. Since I became 
a man I never approved of human slavery, 
and surely the worst thing ever done to the 
colonies was the act of England in forcing 
upon us an endurance of the trade inslaves. 
The evil results of this tyranny I do not 
propose to discuss fully, but sure I am 
that the continuance of this form of servi- 
tude will some day give rise to troubles. I 
find myself, however, inclined to believe 
that the habit of mastery, also the aristo- 
cratic turn which society acquired in Vir- 
ginia, had a certain value in our war with 
the mother country. In Virginia the minor 
officers, such as captains, were of a higher 
class than their privates, and for this rea- 
son, and on account of being from youth 
upward accustomed to command obedience 
and exact discipline, were in this respect 
well fitted for warfare. In New England, 
especially, under more democratic circum- 
stances, and also because there were few 
slaves, the officers, such as captains and 
lieutenants, were unused to control men 
who, being of their own class, acknow- 
ledged of late years no such differences of 
position as in Virginia, and were very in- 
subordinate. I found in this state of things 
a serious obstacle to discipline when I first 
took command at Cambridge. 

On the other hand, it is worthy of remark 
that no general officers of great distinction 
were of Southern birth. All of those on 
whom I learned to depend most largely 

















were born in the North, or had lived long 
in the colonies north of Maryland. Of 
these were the generals Knox, Morgan, 
Wayne, Hamilton, Montgomery, Schuyler, 
Greene, and, alas! Arnold; and generally 
these were men who were not of the upper 
classes. This is a matter which I once had 
occasion to mention to Mr. Edmund Pen- 
dleton, who was of opinion that, as the 
first open warfare was at the North, and 
the first army there collected, it was natu- 
ral that the early opportunities and high 
commissions should have fallen to men of 
the North. I was unable to deny this, but 
upon reflection it does not present to me 
a satisfactory explanation, since the actual 
war lasted seven years and afforded many 
chances to men of all sections. I find my- 
self naturally drawn into these reflections 
by the events of my early life, but such 
interruptions are of no moment, because I 
am endeavouring, for my own satisfaction 
and with no thought of others, to consider 
rather how certain steps in life prepared 
me for larger tasks, than with a view to 
any connected narration. 

There lived near Mount Vernon at this 
time a man named Van Braam, a Dutch- 
man, who, having served under my brother 
Lawrence at Cartagena, was used at times 
asaclerk. He was aslight, wiry little man, 
and dependent in those days on my bro- 
ther’s aid. He spoke French, but whether 
well or ill I was too ignorant to know; yet, 
because of his supposed knowledge, he 
came later to be the innocent means of 
getting himself and me into unpleasant 
difficulties. Like Lawrence, he was an ac- 
complished swordsman; and I received 
from him lessons in the small sword, and 
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became myself expert in this, as 1 have 
usually been in all exercise involving 
strength and accuracy, being more quick 
of body than of mind. 

This talent of the sword was an accom- 
plishment which I never had to use per- 
sonally, nor have I ever been so unfortunate 
as to have needed it in the duel. Experi- 
ence has proved that chance is often as 
much concerned in these encounters as 
bravery, and always more than the justice 
of the cause. I felt regret that my friend, 
General Cadwalader, should have ex- 
posed a valuable life to the pistol of a 
man like General Conway, especially since 
the real cause of the quarrel was, I am 
assured, language used by the latter which 
my friend knew I could not resent. 

Indeed, in an affair like that of these 
two generals, it would have been reason- 
able to decide by lot which was wrong; 
for a farthing was tossed as to who should 
be first to fire, and both were good shots. 
Happily, my friend was fortunate, and 
the other, who had considered his honour 
wounded, was now in addition wounded 
in his tongue—the organ which made all 
the mischief, 

This lamentable manner of settling dis- 
putes was the occasion, while we lay at 
the Valley Forge, of our losing valuable 
officers. I have always discouraged it. 
Many of the duels in the war might have 
been avoided by the help of judicious 
friends. When Captain Paul Jones desired 
to call out Mr. Arthur Lee, I dissuaded 
him from asking my friends, the two 
Cc s, to be his advisers, on account of 
the too pugnacious tendencies of these 
gentlemen of Welsh blood. 





(To be continued) 

















HISTORY BY CAMERA 


WITH EXAMPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS FROM THE 
EXHIBIT TO BE MADE IN THE LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE EXPOSITION OF THE WORK 
OF SIR BENJAMIN STONE 


BY GEORGE F. PARKER 


Formerly United States Consul in Birmingham 


Ee URING the coming summer and 
-| autumn there will be on view, in 
/ g2| 2 room thirty-four feet square, 
Mi==3 assigned to them alone, in the 
Louis, a 


Laer Arts Building at St. 
collection of three hundred beautifully 


executed photographs, the work of Sir 
John Benjamin Stone, M.P., of The 
Grange, Erdington, a town near Birming- 
ham. They comprise, of themselves, one 
third of the British official exhibit in pho- 
tography, and have been chosen from the 
most complete and varied collection ever 
made by any photographer not a profes- 
sional. 

Theyare not snap-shots, taken at random 
in the course of vague or idle tours, but 
careful, studied exposures which give a 
large and-accurate knowledge of the his- 
tory, politics, antiquities, social life, cus- 
toms, and traditions of Great Britain. 

In this, as in the almost numberless 
scientific researches in which, during all 
his mature years, Sir Benjamin has been 
engaged, the commercial side has been 
entirely absent. His studies have been 
pursued for pure love of knowledge, his 
own amusement, or the instruction of his 
friends and the public. 

The bent of his mind was revealed 
when, at sixteen, he found a rare fossil. 
From that time geology became a pursuit 
never entirely satisfied either by the study 
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of books or by delving in the earth: He 
became, also, a recognized expert in dia- 
monds and other precious stones, and even 
as recently as 1895 he was asked, while 
on a visit to South Africa, to examine and 
report upon the celebrated diamond de- 
posits at Kimberley. In 1891 he visited 
Japan and made exhaustive studies and 
elaborate reports of the great earthquakes 
at Bandai San and on the island of Oshima. 

He has made himself an expert in bot- 
any, has kept up his microscopic research, 
knows the mysteries of spectrum analysis, 
and has done deep-sea dredging in the 
waters about Japan. In 1892 he went to 
Brazil, at his own cost, to observe and pho- 
tograph the total eclipse of the sun,.and 
later to Cape Town to acquaint himself 
with what Sir David Gill had done in the 
photographing of the invisible stars. In 
1895 he entered Parliament as one of the 
members for Birmingham. 

In the early seventies Sir Benjamin be- 
came interested in photography. As he pro- 
ceeded, he began to collect photographs of 
the costumes, manners, and customs of the 
people in uncivilized or outlying countries 
or islands, then less well known than now, 
and in due time employed a professional 
photographer to carry out his projects. As 
early as 1889, however, he took his camera 
on his trips through England, and traveled 
through Norway and Sweden in 1890. In 
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1891 he went to China, Japan, and the 
Malay Archipelago, a journey which was 
succeeded in the following year by one to 
Brazil, in the course of which he ascended 
the Amazon a thousand miles to the Rio 
Negro. 

Finding himself in Parliament, it soon 
became evident that this was to be the 
open sesame to opportunity. Despite late 
sittings in Parliament, there were early 
morning visits to interesting and semi- 
public places where no photographer had 
ever before been admitted. Then one after 
another came the studies of customs, some 
of them reaching back in unbroken suc- 
cession to pagan times. 

No one man, whatever his energy or 
opportunity, could do all the necessary 
work. Upon his initiative and by his 
efforts, the Photographic Survey was first 
organized in Warwickshire, his own county, 
which was divided up and allotted to dif- 
ferent persons. County and neighborhood 
exhibitions were held, and the codperation 
of the great reference libraries was secured. 
Other counties imitated the exainple until 
the entire work was well under way. Then, 
as a finishing stroke, the National Survey 
was organized, and the British Museum 
undertook to house, arrange, and exhibit 
the photographs to be chosen for this pur- 
pose by the new organization, with Sir 
Benjamin as its president. 

Sir Benjamin’s entire collection now 
numbers between twenty-five and thirty 
thousand, of which from ten to twelve 
thousand are from negatives taken by him- 
self. 

Concerning photographic work Sir Ben- 
jamin has written: 


Of the vast number of photographs which 
are daily brought into existence, extremely few 
will be of any value even within the short limit 
of asingle generation hence. All silver prints 
are fleeting, whilst bad workmanship and in- 
different chemicals bring with them sure and 
early decay. Well-finished bromide prints have 
a longer life, and carbon and platinotype may 
be called permanent. The latter, in my opin- 
ion, is the best of all processes, for reasons 
which it would be too technical to enter into 
here. They may be held to last as long as 
the paper upon which they are printed, and, 
as this is selected by paper-makers from the 
best raw materials and is free from bleach 
and other chemicals, presumably its products 
will compete with any other paper documents 
for a time-existence. 
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In addition to the several processes men- 
tioned or implied, there is another, and, it may 
be contended, the best form of permanently 
recording photographic results, that is, in 
printers’ ink, by one or other of the many re- 
producing processes. There is, however, a 
great deal yet to be accomplished in this direc- 
tion before perfection is reached. In order to 
obtain illustrations and to meet the demand, 
all kinds of tricks and devices are resorted to. 
Tenth-rate negatives are doctored, better ones 
are altered, and two or more are used for 
“double ” printing; absent friends are suitably 
introduced in a picture, and when, by good 
fortune, faithful history has not been recorded 
in a photograph, a black-and-white picture is 
painted to look like one, and this is copied by 
photograph process and passed for the genuine 
production of the camera. 

But this is not the whole of the misfortune 
attaching to such “records.” Usually the 
paper used is the merest rubbish and carries 
in itself the elements of early decay. What 
with phosphates, bleaches, and other chemicals 
used in making the wood-pulp papers for 
modern newspaper and book-making enter- 
prise, it will be wonderful indeed if, centuries 
hence, any of our modern literature shall sur- 
vive. Worse than all this, however, is the 
“making up” of such materials with clay and 
other minerals, which scarcely allow the small 
amount of fibrous material they contain to 
hold together, notwithstanding the bright, 
glossy, and admirable picture-printing surface 
presented to the eye. 

Yet, in spite of these drawbacks, I am cer- 
tain, from experiments I have myself made, 
that the possibilities of reproductive methods 
are great and almost incalculable. They are no 
doubt costly, but, with good paper, the best 
processes, the absence of all tampering with 
negatives or prints, and the highest excellence 
in printing, I feel sure that in no way can 
history be so faithfully preserved for future 
generations. 


OLD BRITISH CUSTOMS, FESTIVALS, 
CEREMONIALS 


AND 


Ir remains to describe some of those an- 
cient customs, ceremonies, and festivals 
of Great Britain which will be illustrated 
at St. Louis by more than a hundred pho- 
tographs. In some instances these are so 
elaborate that in order fairly to.illustrate 
them it has been necessary to use from six 
to twelve pictures. Sir Benjamin has gone 
to all the writings in which reference is 
made to these customs or games, and the 
following descriptions are taken from his 
full notes. 
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MAY-DAY FESTIVAL IN KNUTSFORD, 
CHESHIRE 


Tuis is the most distinctive celebration 
known to the present time of the old May- 
day festival, which, in one form or another, 
has been kept since the early Roman period. 


SANDING IN KNUTSFORD, CHESHIRE 


ALTHOUGH now celebrated on May-day, 
because this is the most conspicuous local 
festival, the custom of sanding the streets 
has no direct relation to it. Early in the 
eighteenth century, the Chapel of Ease in 
the Lower street had a small tinkling, 
cracked bell, the tones of which jarred on 
the joyous feelings of the community, but 
specially upon those of a bride called to 
her wedding. So, in order to obviate this, 
the plan was adopted of announcing such 
a ceremony by sweeping the street before 
the door of the bride’s father’s house and 
sprinkling it with sand. Later, the same 
process was extended to the houses of her 
friends, so that everything in the village 
was made clean and bright. 


THE CORBY POLE FAIR 


In order to commemorate a charter granted 
by Queen Elizabeth in 1585, and confirmed 
by Charles II in 1682, the people of Corby, 
in Northamptonshire, held on May 19, 
1902, the Pole Fair, a ceremony cele- 
brated only once in twenty years. The 
parishioners had been preparing several 
months for this event. Two sets of stocks 
were set up, arches erected at entrances 
and station, the village streets ornamented 
with bunting and flags, and the houses of 
leading residents decorated. Visitors com- 
ing through the station or other entrances 
passed under archways of evergreens or 
flowers, each paying a toll to the keepers. 
The fair was proclaimed at a quarter past 
four on Whit-Monday morning, after 
which, headed by a band, a procession 
was formed, the leaders among the orga- 
nizers being seated in chairs placed on 
poles, and carried round the village. At 
the principal entrances and at the stocks 
a halt was made, when the ancient charter 
was duly read. This done, the gentlemen 
who had been carried with so much of 
ceremony and respect were put into the 
stocks, from which they were not liberated 
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until they had paid toll. The visitors were 
then seized by the carriers, mounted on 
poles, and borne away to the stocks. Each 
victim, while undergoing punishment, was 
entitled to a mug of beer duly served out 
by an official whose duty this was. 

The pole, known as a“ stang,”’ is borne by 
two persons. Even as late as 1862, resort 
was had to it, while the punishment known 
as “riding the stang”’ was formerly used in 
the north of England when a husband beat 
his wife or permitted himself to be hen- 
pecked, or when either party to a marriage 
was known to be unfaithful. The victim was 
ridden astride of the pole, from which the 
rude pioneer American custom of “ riding on 
a rail” is perhaps a survival. Inthe south 
of England it was called “rough music,” 
and the ceremony was accompanied by the 
discordant sounds formerly part of a chari- 
vari to a newly married couple. 


QUINTAIN 


THIS game survives only in the village of 
Offham Green in Kent. It is so named 
from an instrument used in tilting on horse- 
back with the lance. It consisted of an 
upright post, surmounted by a cross-bar 
turning on a pivot, which had at one end 
a flat board and at the other a bag of sand. 
The object of the tilter was to strike the 
board at such a rate of speed that he 
would be past and out of the way before 
the bag of sand, as it whirled round, could 
hit him in the back. It was not a national 
game, but was used in local fairs. 


THE WELSH EISTEDDFOD 


THE Eisteddfod, or “The Session of the 
Bards of the Isle of Britain,” which meets 
annually in August, is known to have been 
held in Wales before the Norman Con- 
quest. Prizes are offered for compositions 
in poetry, art, or literature, after proclama- 
tion for a year-and a day has been made 
by a meeting of the bards. It is customary 
to hold this meeting in an open and well- 
known spot covered with turf. A circle of 
stones is made, outside of which three other 
stones are erected, over which, from the 
center, the rising sun can be seen on the sol- 
stices and the equinoxes. An additional 
circle of nineteen stones is then erected, out- 
side the first one, strictly in accordance with 
ancient plans. The Archdruid, upon arrival 















































From a photograph 
SIR BENJAMIN STONE, M.P. 


at the circle, is presented with a bouquet of 
plants in a horn, which gift is supple- 
mented by others of meal, mead, fruits, 
etc., symbolizing welcome. After prayer, 
he calls the roll of the bards from the 
earliest times, after which the ceremony 
of swords is performed. In ancient times 
the bardic circle was not to be broken by 
armed men, so a ceremony symbolic of 
a truce was performed. The Archdruid 
holds a half-sheathed sword in his hands, 
and, while the attendant bards touch the 
hilt and the scabbard, he cries out three 
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times in Welsh, “Is it peace?” to which 
the answer is thrice returned, “It is 
peace.” The sword is then sheathed, 
speeches are made, and poems recited. 


TYNWALD DAY IN THE ISLE OF MAN 


Amonc the Norse people it was the cus- 
tom to read and proclaim the laws once a 
year. It survived Jonger in Iceland than 
in any of the larger of these countries, but 
even there it has been abandoned, leaving 
the “little Manx nation” the only one to 


preserve it. 
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On old Midsummer day, July 5, the 
governor goes in military state to the 
Church of St. John, near the famous Tyn- 
wald Hill, where he is duly received by 
the bishop, the clergy, the keys, deemsters, 
coroners, and people. After the church 
service, all march to the mound, the sword 
of state being borne before them. ‘The 
deemsters recite the acts of Tynwald, after 
which all enter into church again to sign 
and attest the laws. As these were handed 
down orally from deemster to deemster, 
this ceremony was a necessity until the 
second Earl of Derby induced Manxmen 
to have their laws committed to writing. 
The oath of the deemster as judge is as 
quaint as the custom of which it still forms 
a part. It runs as follows: “ By this book 
and by the holy contents thereof, and 
by the wonderful works that God hath 
miraculously wrought in heaven above and 
in the earth beneath in six days and seven 
nights, I do swear that I will, without re- 
spect or favor or friendship, love or gain, 
consanguinity or affinity, envy or malice, 
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execute the laws of this isle justly between 
our Sovereign Lord the King and his sub- 
jects within this isle, and betwixt party and 
party, as indifferently as the herring’s back- 
bone doth lie in the midst of the fish.” 
THE GUY FAWKES SEARCH 

EarLy in the morning of the day upon 
which Parliament is to meet, generally in 
February, a body of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, who are the King’s body-guard out- 
side the Tower, with halberds in one hand 
and lighted lanterns in the other, go in 
procession through the lower stone pas- 
sages of the Parliament building, returning 
through the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords to their first rendezvous. 
After the party has completed its labors, 
it is entertained at a neighboring house 
with bread, cheese, and beer by an old 
family named Bellamy, whose ancestors, 
in the days when the “search” had its 
beginning, supplied refreshment to mem- 
bers of Parliament. 














THE ANCIENT CUSTOMS OF CORBY POLE FAIR: PUBLIC OFFICIALS PLACED 
IN THE STOCKS, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 



































THE “GUY FAWKES” SEARCH-PARTY ON THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT, 


THE COURT OF ARRAY AT LICHFIELD 
In early times many acts of Parliament 
were passed calling upon towns and citizens 
toarm themselves for defense, a special law, 
enacted in the reign of Philip and Mary, 
specifying what arms were to be provided. 
Justices of the peace were empowered to 
make inspections from time to time. They 
were “to take view of armor,” and to assign 
what harness and armor should be provided 
to carry out this act. In accordance with 
this regulation, the city of Lichfield was in- 
stituted a Court of Array and Viewof Arms, 
and the ceremonies incident to the annual 
inspection are still held there, probably the 
only survival of this quaint custom. ‘By 
law they were held on Whit-Monday, but 
in 1903 adjournment was had to the first 
day of June. All the antique forms of 
opening and closing the court are observed, 
and certain of the younger citizens don the 
armor, which, owing to physical changes, 
is now too small for the average man. 
THE 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON MOP 


THE word “mop” is often referred to such 
a simple origin as the sale at county fairs 
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of the household utensil bearing that name. 
However this may be, it now means a 
hiring fair, of which several are still to be 
found in the midland counties. Here, for 
time out of mind, men-servants and maid- 
servants had come to engage themselves 
for the ensuing year. The men wore whip- 
cords in their coats, or carried straws in 
their mouths, to show that they were free 
and open to engagements, while the women 
stood in rows to negotiate with masters or 
mistresses. The best known of the sur- 
vivors of these ancient fairs is that at 
Stratford-on-Avon, held each year during 
the second week in October. Its original 
purpose has been almost wholly aban- 
doned, its chief surviving feature being the 
barbecue, in which oxen and swine are 
roasted whole. 

PUBLIC EXECUTIONER IN THE 
TOWER OF LONDON 


THE 


THE last beheading in the Tower was in 
1746, so that the office of public execu- 
tioner, which is still maintained, has ceased 
to be onerous. It is now conferred upon 
the most esteemed of the warders.. On 
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DISPLAY OF THE ANCIENT CHAIN-ARMOR, PRESERVED BY THE CITY OF LICHFIELD, 


AT THE “COURT OF ARRAY’”—AN ANNUAL CEREMONY 


certain ceremonial occasions he carries 
the execution ax, which is carefully kept 
in the. office of the lieutenant of the 
Tower. In early days, when a prisoner 
was conveyed down the river to West- 
minster Hall for trial, the executioner car- 
ried the ax with its edge turned away 
from the prisoner. On the return to the 
‘Tower, the edge was still turned away if 
the accused had been acquitted; but if he 
had been condemned and sentenced to 
death, the edge was turned toward him. 
By this means the people along the river 
learned his fate. 


LOCKING THE GATES OF THE TOWER 


THROUGHOUT the long reign of the late 
Queen the following ceremony took place 
every night at the time of locking the 
Tower gates: The Yeoman porter, with 
an escort from the Guard, proceeded to 
lock the gates. When he returned with 
the keys, the sentry at the guard-room 
challenged : 

“Who comes there?” 

“The keys.” 
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“Whose keys?” 

“Queen Victoria’s keys.” 

The Yeoman porter then placed himself 
in front of the Guard, the Guard presented 
arms, the Yeoman porter said, “ God pre- 
serve Queen Victoria!” and the whole 
Guard answered, “ Amen! ”’ 

‘The keys were then carried by the Yeo- 
man porter to the Queen’s house, to be 
delivered into the charge of the officer of 
the ‘Tower in command. This ancient 
ceremony has been performed nightly 
without intermission since Edward III’s 
reign, as is confirmed by entries in the 
‘Tower books. 


BEATING THE BOUNDARIES OF THE 
LIBERTIES OF THE TOWER 
THISs is a picturesque and historic function, 
in which all who reside within the boun- 


daries of the Tower take part. ‘ It is held 
in May of every third year, 


HELSTON “FURRY DAY” 


Tuis is a flower-festival celebrated on the 
8th of May of each year at the village of 
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Helston in Cornwall. With music the 
townsmen troop through the village, and 
if they find any person at work, he is 
haled down to the river and bidden to 
leap across. They demand and secure a 
holiday for the school-children, and at 
noon go “fadding” into the country, 
whence they return with oak branches and 
flowers in their hats and caps. While the 
daylight remains, they dance, hand in hand, 
down the street and through any house, in 
at one door and out at another. After dark 
they continue their festivities indoors. 


PANCAKE-TOSSING AT WESTMINSTER 
SCHOOL 


In the days when Lent was rigorously ob- 
served it was customary to use up all the 
dripping and lard on hand in making pan- 
cakes to celebrate the resumption of the 
usual fare after forty days. This survives in 
Westminster School, when, on Shrove Tues- 
day, the cook, bearing the frying-pan with a 
pancake, is conducted by a verger from the 


college kitchen to the great school-room, 
where all the boys are gathered. ‘The cook 
tries to toss the pancake over an iron bar 
which runs across the room near the ceiling. 
If it goes over, the boys make a rush to 
catch it without breaking it, the successful 
boy being paid a guinea, with due cere- 
mony, by the Dean of Westminster, who 
also gives the cook ten shillings for his 
dexterity in throwing it. 


THE HORN DANCE AT ABBOTS 
BROMLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE 


Tuis is a festival commemorating the grant- 
ing of the “Charta de Foresta,” under 
which vast tracts unjustly devoted to forests 
were restored to the people, and the pun- 
ishments for offenses against the amended 
laws were somewhat mitigated, mutilation 
and death being forbidden. It is still cele- 
brated at Abbots Bromley. The horns are 
those of reindeer, although why this should 
be so is not susceptible of explanation. 
They are preserved year after year in the 

















LOCKING THE GATES OF THE TOWER OF LONDON AT MIDNIGHT. THE CLOSING 
SCENE: “GOD PRESERVE QUEEN VICTORIA” 


























tower of the church. The vicar takes a lively 
interest in the festivities, the villagers enter 
into the spirit of the holiday, and on that 
September day absent natives visit their 
birthplace. ‘There is no certainty as to 
when it was instituted, but it is known that 
the ceremonies are the same now as when 
they were first described two hundred 
years ago. 


THE TRIBUTE OF 
KNIGHTLOW 


WROTH-MONEY AT 
HILL, WARWICKSHIRE 


In the days when the tillers of the soil 
were bound to military service, many privi- 
leges, which finally became rights, were 
compounded by the payment of a small 
annual tribute. Among these, the owners 
of lands in Warwickshire, now held by the 
Duke of Buccleugh, made certain conces- 
sions in respect to the pasturage of cat- 
tle. This was called “ wroth-money,” and 
means Cattle tribute-money. According 
to the ancient charter, the tribute-money 
must be paid at Knightlow Hill half an 
hour before sunrise on St. Martin’s day. 
The agent reads out the names of the par- 
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ishes and hamlets and the amounts due, 
which range from one penny to some- 
thing over two shillings, which their repre- 
sentatives deposit in the hollow of a large 
stone, once the base of a wayside cross. 
This solemn ceremony concluded, the 
company adjourns to the neighboring inn, 
where a breakfast at the duke’s cost is 
given the assembled contributors. 


DRESSING THE WELLS AT TISSINGTON, 
DERBYSHIRE 


As the pure water supplied at Tissing- 
ton has been inexhaustible for centuries, 
a day is set apart for decorating the 
wells and rendering thanks for the bless- 
ings vouchsafed to the inhabitants. For 
some time before Ascension day, the in- 
habitants busy themselves in scouring the 
country for flowers with which to decorate 
the frames that, in the form of grotto, 
temple, or chapel, have been erected over 
each of the five wells. The whole festival 
is religious in character. To look at the 
wells before going to church is a serious 
offense against hallowed traditions. 
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THE WAX EFFIGIES IN WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY 


It was formerly the custom at the funeral 
of a great man to dress up an effigy repre- 
senting him while in life, and then to carry 
it before his hearse to the grave. After the 
burial it was set up in the church, some- 
times under a temporary monument, to 
which a laudatory poem or an epitaph was 
affixed. The royal effigies in the Abbey 
can be traced back to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but the oldest original one is that of 
Charles II. 


MISCELLANEOUS CUSTOMS AND 
CEREMONIALS 


AMONG others of interest are “Garland 
day,” on old May-day, at Abbotsbury in 
Dorsetshire, the survival of an ancient fes- 
tival of Neptune; the festival of “pipe 


music” held in Aberdeen during the au- 
tumn; the ritual of the “pynours” at 
Aberdeen, a body of laborers, correspond- 
ing to the term “longshoremen,” who 
commemorate in the autumn customs 
known to have been in vogue since 
the fourteenth century, and perhaps long 
before, thus making it, no doubt, the 
oldest of continuous trade-unions; the 
custom at St. Bartholomew’s Church in 
London, on Good Friday, of twenty-one 
widows picking up sixpences from the 
tombstone of the founder of a charity with 
this peculiar feature; and the ceremony 
of “clipping the church” at Painswick in 
Gloucestershire. In brief, every photo- 
graph in the collection throws a strong 
light upon some feature in the life of hu- 
manity, and is of deep interest in the only 
half-written, ill-understood history of insti- 
tutions. 
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NHAPPY Korea is having a 
hard time between the conflict- 
ing ambitions of powerful Rus- 
S88 sia and Japan. For the Koreans 
it is a case of “under which king, Bezo- 
nian?” Too weak to be independent, and 
with subjugation to a foreign nation in- 
evitable, the outlook is not cheering. 
: Still, the future under either Japanese 
or Russian domination can hardly be worse 
than the present. The government lacks 
the moral fiber needed at such a critical 
\ time, and official corruption is well-nigh 
absolute. The people are taxed beyond 
all reason. Any man suspected of having 
property is in danger of being thrown into 
a filthy prison on some trumped-up charge 
and held or perhaps tortured until he dis- 
gorges. Offices are sold to the highest 
bidder, or given to dissipated favorites, 
who divide the proceeds. The courts give 
no redress, for the plunderer himself is 
usually both judge and jury. So rotten is 
the entire system that one marvels that the 
nation has not fallen to pieces before this. 
Only the stolid apathy of the Asiatic and 
the rival claims of foreign powers have 
held it together at all. 
The financial problem is as bad as the 
political. Oppression and robbery destroy 
all incentive to accumulate property. A 
man has no motive to toil when he knows 
that an additional ox or a better house 
would probablysimply result ina “ squeeze” 
from some lynx-eyed potentate. So he 
i raises only a little rice and devotes the 
ie remainder of his time to resting. 

The introduction of foreign goods is 
4 making the situation worse instead of bet- 
is ter. The Koreans formerly grew their own 
3 cotton, and wove from it on hand-looms 
aq the cloth for the ubiquitous flowing white 
| garment of the common people, while the 
silk worn by the better classes was also 
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produced at home. Now English cotton 
and Japanese silk are flooding the country, 
and the indolent people find it easier to 
buy them than to make their own. In like 
manner they are buying other foreign goods 
—pipes, tobacco, lamps, and more and 
more of the utensils which they used to 
manufacture for themselves. But they have 
nothing to export to balance these imports. 
They are not an energetic or a manufac- 
turing people like the Japanese. There are 
some mines and forests, but concessions to 
work the one and cut the other have been 
granted to American, British, and Russian 
companies, and the product goes to foreign 
owners, while the price of the concession 
is squandered by corrupt officials. Thus 
Korea is being drained of her money. 

The condition of the country is reflected 
in the chaotic state of the currency, which 
is enough to give a foreigner nervous pros- 
tration. It is of two kinds, Korean and 
Japanese. The Korean coins are a large 
copper one, called a cash, with a square 
hole in the middle, and considered as one 
cash in the country and five cash in Seoul, 
but having the same purchasing power in 
both city and country; a smaller copper 
coin of the same value; a one-cent piece, 
also copper, and worth five country cash 
and twenty-five Seoul cash ; and a five-cent 
nickel piece worth twenty-five country cash 
and a hundred and twenty-five Seoul cash. 
Many commodities, however, are estimated 
by the yang, which is supposed to be one 
hundred cash of either kind. There is no 
Korean coin larger than the five-cent piece, 
and at the present rate of exchange one 
hundred cents Korean are worth thirty- 
seven cents gold. 

The Japanese pieces in circulation are 
a halfpenny, a penny, and a two-cent 
piece, all copper; a five-cent nickel piece, 
twenty- and fifty-cent silver pieces, a dollar 
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in both silver and paper, and five-, ten- 
and twenty-dollar pieces in both paper and 
gold, though the last mentioned is so far 
beyond the range of ordinary transactions 
that one is almost as helpless with it as if 
he had nothing at all. The gold value of 
all Japanese currency is one half its face 
value; that is, the dollar, or yen, as it is 
called, is equal to fifty cents gold. But 
when I traveled among the country villages 
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I found that no bills of any denomination 
were accepted. “ How cana piece of paper 
be worth anything ?”’ queried the simple- 
minded villagers. So we had to take a 
supply of copper cash which nearly loaded 
a donkey. Silver, however, was readily 
accepted, and was so eagerly desired that, 
in Pieng Yang, I had to pay two and a half 
per cent. premium to get a supply of dol- 
lars. But when I returned to Chemulpho 























the railway officials preferred bills, and 
would take my silver yen pieces only at 
ten per cent. discount, while in Seoul the 
Japanese bank accepted them at ninety- 
seven cents each. Sometime before I 
die I hope to have leisure to figure out 
just what my expenses in Korea really 
were. 

The general poverty appears in the 
architecture. In the more pretentious 
buildings, as in the imperial palace and 
the yamens of the governors and magis- 
trates, it follows Chinese lines. But how- 
ever wonderful they may be in the eyes of 
a Korean, to a foreigner they are humble 
enough. Many a country merchant in 
America lives in a better house than does 
the Emperor of Korea, while hundreds of 
stables at home are as attractive as the 
official residence of the governor of a prov- 
ince. The buildings are not only plain, 
but dilapidated in appearance. It never 
occurs to a Korean to make repairs, and 
so on every side and even in palaces and 
temples one sees crumbling walls and dirty 
courtyards. The houses of the people are 
usually a rude but strong framework of 
poles,—always crooked, for straight trees 
are rare,—with walls of millet stalks, fas- 
tened together with straw ropes and plas- 
tered with mud. The roofs in cities are 
covered with ponderous curved tiles, but 
in the villages they are thickly thatched 
with rice straw. The doors and windows, 
if there are any, are covered with tough 
paper, which admits a dim light but no 
air. The floor is of dirt, covered with oiled 
paper and matting. Under the floor are 
trenches which serve as flues for the cook- 
ing-fire in a separate room. There are no 
beds in Korea, and the unhappy traveler 
who has failed to bring a cot must sleep, 
as the natives do, on the floor, half broiled 
by the heat and plentifully bitten by the 

(swarming vermin. 
~ The prevailing wretchedness is so great 
and the impoverishment of the land so 
hopelessly increasing that one wonders 
how long human nature can endure such 
a state of society. Anglo-Saxons would 
_not tolerate ita month. But these Oriental 
grown-up children eat their rice and take 
their hard lot as easily as they can, while 
the Emperor borrows and the officials filch 
to keep up appearances. Few of the higher 
classes appeared to discern the coming 
storm, and those who did shrugged their 
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shoulders in the spirit of “after us the 
deluge.” 

Our American treaties, except in the 
“most favored nation clause,” do not recog- 
nize the right of Americans to reside per- 
manently or to own property outside of 
theplaces which have been formally opened 
to trade. But by Article IV, Section 6, of 
the treaty with England, it is stipulated 
that “ British subjects are also authorized 
to travel in Korea for pleasure, or for pur- 
pose of trade to transport and sell goods 
of all kinds, except books and other printed 
matter disapproved by the Korean govern- 
ment, and to purchase native produce in 
all parts of the country, under passports 
which will be issued by their consuls and 
countersigned or sealed by the Korean 
local authorities. These passports, if de- 
manded, must be produced for examination 
in the districts passed through.”’ Violation 
of this provision involves a penalty of one 
hundred dollars. The most favored na- 
tion clause, of course, extended this privi- 
lege to Americans. But asrecently as 1890 
an American desiring to travel in the in- 
terior could securea passport only by taking 
oath that he would not proselyte, and that 
his object was simply travel and study. 
France, however, obtained a more liberal 
treaty, and our United States minister, by 
taking advantage of the ever-convenient 
most favored nation clause, secured re- 
lease from this oath for American citizens 
and the right to reside wherever any other 
foreigners reside. As the Japanese are 
ubiquitous in the Land of the Morning 
Calm, as they boldly acquire property 
wherever they please, and as Korea does 
not attempt to expel them, that old 
stand-by, the most favored nation clause, 
enables us to claim for Americans the 
toleration which is perforce accorded the 
belligerent Japanese. Korea, therefore, is 
virtually an open country. There is no seri- 
ous probability that our present privilege 
of free residence and ownership will be 
curtailed. Korea can never again be a 
hermit nation. 

But whatever may be thought of the 
official classes, we should not fail to do 
justice to the many good qualities of the 
Korean people. They are undoubtedly a 
weaker race than the Japanese and Chi- 
nese ; but the weakness is chiefly the result 
of subjection to foreign domination and of 
despairing acquiescence in misgovernment 
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and oppression. The superior power of 
neighboring nations has taught them de- 
pendence. The cruel exactions of tax- 
gatherers have fostered deceit, and the 
certainty that they would not be allowed 
to enjoy the fruits of toil has naturally 
begotten indolence. But the Koreans are 
not lacking in intelligence, and with a good 
government and a fair chance they would 
develop into a fine people. 

The anti-foreign feeling is far less strong 
than in China. True, only a generation 
ago (1866) there was a furious anti-foreign 
outbreak, and about twenty thousand 
Roman Catholic Christians were killed. 
But now the overt dislike of foreigners is 
virtually confined to a few officials and the 
old conservative Confucian scholar class, 
which is naturally more or less sullen under 
the spread of new ideas. The attempt to 
create an anti-foreign crusade in the winter 
of 1900-1 resulted in an inglorious fiasco. 
There was, indeed, a temporary commotion 
when it was discovered that, on November 
20, 1900, a secret circular edict had been 
issued ordering an uprising against foreign- 
ers on the 6th of December following. 
Even in the most peaceable of civilized 
lands there are lawless characters who are 
ready for violence, and Americans who 
recall the readiness with which a mob forms 
in our own cities will understand how 
easily trouble might have followed such 
an edict in Korea. But our always alert 
and efficient representative in Seoul, the 
Hon. Horace N. Allen, took such prompt 
and decisive measures that the plot resulted 
in “nothing more than a palace intrigue” 
by two corrupt schemers. Soon afterward 
(March 18, 1901) one of them, the no- 
torious Kim Yung Chun, was executed. 

And yet trouble is always a possibility 
in an Oriental country. Extortion and 
misgovernment will occasionally goad even 
a patient people to deeds of unreasoning 
fury, and when they once begin to “run 
amuck”’ they are not apt to distinguish 
between friend and foe. For example, in 
1901, because the Roman Catholic priests 
of Quelpart allowed some of the convents 


to serve as collectors of the increased taxes, ° 


the populace arose in a frenzy and mur- 
dered the whole Christiancommunity. The 
__ Tingleaders were being tried during my visit. 

Of animosity toward the foreigner as 
such there is very little. On the con- 
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trary, the Koreans look to the foreigner 
for help. I had some opportunity to test 
the feeling of the people, for I not only 
visited the cities of Fusan, Chemulpho, 
Seoul, and Pieng Yang, but I made a jour- 
ney of three hundred and fifty miles 
through the interior in chairs, on ponies, 
and afoot. We passed through scores of 
villages far from the beaten track of travel, 
ate in native huts and slept in native inns, 
with our luggage and supplies piled in the 
open courtyard. The people manifested 
great curiosity, following us in crowds 
through the streets, forming a solid wall of 
humanity about us at every step, and peer- 
ing at us through every door, window, and 
crevice. But not once was the slightest 
insolence shown, and not a penny’s worth 
was stolen on all that trip. Everywhere we 
were treated respectfully and with a kindly 
hospitality which quite won our hearts. 
The best that a village afforded was gladly 
placed at our disposal, and while prices 
were never excessive, in several places the 
people refused to receive any compensation 
whatever. We usually sent word ahead, 
so that accommodations might be ready 
for us, and whenever we did so, groups 
would walk out several miles to meet us, 
sometimes ina heavy rain. The invariable 
salutation was a smiling inquiry, “Have 
you come in peace?” and when we left, 
the people would escort us some distance 
on our way, and then politely bid us 
good-by in the words, “ May you go in the 
peace of God!” 
Y As I journeyed through the country, 
! facing crowds of Christians from Fusan to 
Pieng Yang, it was difficult to realize that 
Protestant missions in Korea date only 
from 1884 and that the nearly twenty-five 
thousand communicants and adherents in 
the Pieng Yang field alone began with the 
baptism of several men in January, 1894. 
“Will it be permanent?” some in other 
lands are asking. Well, I can only say 
that the present signs of permanence are as 
manifest as in any other mission I visited, 
and that I do not see any adequate reason 
for our joining the prophets of evil who 
falsely allege that all missionary effort is 
a failure. I do not wonder that Mrs. Isa- 
bella Bird Bishop, after her journey through 
Asia, said that the mission work in Korea 
was the most impressive she saw in any 
\part of the world. 
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OTHING encourages the 
study of geography like 
war. It was in 1871 that 
Americans began to look up 
Korea on the map, for at 
that time we were at war 

with her ; but there was only one battle, and 

in that battle only one man was killed—on 
our side. So the geographies were soon 
put back on the shelf. In 1894 Korea 
again came to the front, but the Chinese 
fled so precipitately before the Japanese 
that before the geographies were fairly 
open the tide of war swept across the Yalu 
and left Korea again the “ Land of Morn- 
ing Calm.” And now again in this year of 
grace she is to be made, though much 
against her will, the chess-board for an- 
other game. In 1228 she was swept from 
north to south by the Mongols in their 
effort to get at the Japanese. In 1592 she 
was swept from south to north by the Japa- 
nese in their effort to get at the Chinese. 

She has been verily the pathway of nations, 

trodden of every foot. 

To be quarreled over brings a certain 
modicum of fame, but to-day the Korean 
people wish that they were again a Hermit 
People, secure in the possession of their 
tight little kingdom. Their sole wish is to 
be let alone. Entrance into the family of 
treaty powers laid them open to competi- 
tion with the feverish enterprise of the 
Japanese on the one side and the tireless 
thrift of the Chinese on the other; and 
between the two the good old days of 
Korea are gone forever. Time was when 
rice was so abundant in this country that 
travelers on the road ate free of cost at 
any house. Now the rice is exported, and 








of Seoul 


in the spring the people pull up their barley 
sprouts to eat the roots. And yet, hard as 
the conditions are, it was inevitable that 
Korea should pass through the ordeal. The 
competition will develop greater energy 
and thrift in the Korean people themselves, 
and finally result in a strong and enlight- 
ened nation. 

What does Japan want of Korea and 
what does Russia want of her? The in- 
terests of these two powers in the peninsula 
are quite different. Japan demands that 
Korea shall have a clean and enlightened 
government which will lead the people to 
a peaceful development of the resources 
of the country. gIt demands a good 
monetary syne APewad police system, a 
good system of taxation. All these things 
will benefit Japanese trade in Korea and 
at the same time will be of equal value to 
the Korean people themselves. These 
conditions are the only ones that will help 
Korea tide over the transition period and 
finally become a genuinely civilized power. 
Russia, on the other hand, cares nothing 
about reform in Korea. ‘The stronger 
and the cleaner the government of Korea 
becomes, the greater obstacle she will be 
in the way of Russia’s ambitions. It is 
not Korean trade or Korean development 
or Korean welfare that Russia wants, but 
Korea herself. Japan has not demanded 
a port in Korea which she can arm and in 
which she can intrench herself, but the 
whole Russian press is evidence that this 
is what Russia wants, and the whole trend 
of her policy in the far East during the last 
century confirms it. 

The matter is summed up in the one 
statement that Japanese demands in Korea 
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lie parallel with the interests of the Korean 
people, while Russian aspirations are di- 
rectly opposed to them. Take one glaring 
instance. Japan secured a concession for 
building a railway from Fusan to Seoul. 
This will perhaps pay a fair dividend after 
years of work, but its value to Korea is be- 
yond estimate. {It opens up the whole in- 
terior of the country and quadruples the 
value of every foot of land within twenty 
miles of its line. A foreigner in Taiku 
wrote the other day that the coming of the 
Seoul-Fusan railway had already raised 
the price of property in that town three 
hundred per cent., although the road will 
not be in use for another year. Take, on 
the other hand, the Russian timber con- 
cession on the Yalu River. This was 
arranged secretly with a bribed foreign 
minister who divided with the government 
the proceeds of the deal. By this act there 
was put into the hands of Russia property 
to the value of at least fifty millions of 
dollars. The government of Korea re- 
ceived possibly a quarter of a million. 
These two transactions illustrate perfectly 
the attitude of the contestants. 

Korea is like a maiden being sought by 
two men in marriage. One purposes to 
marry her in Western style, where marriage 
means coérdinate privileges and responsi- 
bilities, while the other intends to place her 
in a harem. In the one case her higher 
needs will be recognized and met; in the 
other her identity will be lost, and, like 
Poland and Finland, she will forfeit all 
the incentive to self-improvement which 
comes with responsible, autonomous gov- 
ernment. 

The Koreans have been called an un- 
patriotic people. This may be true if pa- 
triotism means a passionate desire for the 
welfare of one’s country; but if a con- 
suming desire for the preservation of 
national identity is patriotism, then the 
Koreans are indeed patriotic. The one 
thing they fear is national extinction, 
whether such extinction would mean better 
government or not. They would rather 
live without equitable government, without 
sanitation, without education, without any 
of the concomitants of civilization, if with 
these they must also accept foreign domi- 
nation. 

One of the evidences of this feeling is 
found in the prophetic element in Korean 
literature and folk-lore. One of their pro- 
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phecies is that “when white pines grow in 
Korea all the northern half of the peninsula 
will go to the Tatar and all the southern half 
totheshrimp.”’ The people saythat the white 
pines are the telegraph poles, and that the 
Tatars are the Russians and the shrimp is 
Japan. Another prophecy declares that 
when the cost of a bullock reaches a million 
cash the end is near. For this reason Ko- 
reans were greatly agitated a few days ago 
to hear that a man in a distant town had re- 
fused nine hundred thousand cash for his 
animal. Korean prophecy also declares 
that the land may survive an insurrection 
of the soldiers, of the scholars, of the com- 
mon people, but that an insurrection on 
the part of the ajuns, or hereditary tax- 
gatherers, will spell ruin. Hence it is that 
the people look with the utmost appre- 
hension upon the proclamation just issued 
by the ajuns that they will lead an insur- 
rection in the spring. Again, prophecy says 
that the time will come when the govern- 
ment will not be able to complete a royal 
funeral ceremony. Because of this, the 
funeral of the late queen dowager is to 
take place two months earlier than the full 
ceremonial time. 

But prophecy is not the only thing that 
makes the Korean dread the intervention 
of a foreign power. History speaks to him 
more persuasively than the smoothest diplo- 
mat; and as, in time past, Korea has 
received nothing but rapine from her 
neighbors, so to-day the people believe 
that foreign domination from whatever 
source will bring forth the same bitter 
fruit. The world has underestimated the 
virility and the determination of the true 
Korean. If this kingdom were brought 
face to face with the possibility of political 
extinction, it would be found that, while 
they could not meet an army in the field, 
they would make life a burden for those 
aliens whose unhappy duty it might be to 
attempt to govern them. 

What is there to-day to make Koreans 
think that their interests, their traditions, 
their personal rights, would be respected in 
case some foreign power should adminis- 
ter the government of the peninsula? The 
answer to this question demands plain 
speech. The agents of one foreign power 
have, by bribery, obtained control of the 
magnificent timber districts of the north, 
which formed one of the best assets of the 
Korean government. They have seized a 
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port, and, to all appearances, mean to hold 
it until driven out by superior force. They 
hold the central government in fear by 
threats, and they uphold officials who are 
working directly against the best interests 
of the people. 

Capitalists of another nationality ob- 
tained valuable mining rights in Korea, and 
then took advantage of a weak and pen- 
niless central government to compound for 
the payment of an annual percentage of 
their profits by handing over a lump sum 
which was ridiculously inadequate. An- 
other foreign power demands that, be- 
cause subjects of other nationalities receive 
mining concessions, its subjects must be 
treated likewise, and when the Korean 
government refuses, threatens to withdraw 
its legation from Seoul. Another power 
allows its subjects to take advantage of 
the unthrift of the Korean people by fore- 
closing mortgages on their houses the hour 
they become due. 

There is no doubt that the foreign powers 
in many instances sincerely desire to deal 
fairly by Korea, but it is not this desire 
which the Koreans see on the surface. 
They have only concrete instances to judge 
from, and in a majority of cases these in- 
stances go to show that foreign govern- 
ments have at heart only the helping of 
their own people to paying investments or 
salaried positions in Korea. The Korean 
sees himself outwitted at every turn, his 
resources exploited to the advantage of 
some one else, and when he protests he 
is met with the smiling rejoinder that he 
has himself.to blame if the bargain is a 
bad one. 

During the last twenty years the Ko- 
rean government has spent millions on 
enterprises suggested by foreigners, but 
from which it has derived no profit either 
in money or by way of experience. In 
many of these enterprises the foreigner 
doubtless believed that the government 
would derive a benefit, but that does not 
in any way affect the hostile judgment of 
the Korean people.! It is true that almost 
all these enterprises might have been of use 


1Three years ago the French urged upon the 
government the starting of a large porcelain-fac- 
tory, though there is no kaolin in Korea suitable 
for porcelain. The officials assented, and the French 
sent to Limoges and brought out an expert. When 
he arrived the government asked him to go to 
work. He replied, ‘‘Where is your factory?” 
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to Korea if properly carried out, but care- 
lessness and vacillation on the part of 
Koreans appointed to direct them brought 
disaster. This the Korean does not re- 
member. He only knows that at the in- 
stigation of the foreigner these enterprises 
were undertaken, and that they have eaten 
up millions of the public money. Even 
the railroads, actual and prospective, are 
looked upon with great suspicion by a 
majority of the people, who believe that 
they will result in extensive colonization 
by Japanese in Korea. Whether these fears 
are well founded we do not know, but 
certain it is that a society was formed in 
Japan for the purpose of colonizing differ- 
ent parts of Korea with Japanese subjects. 
There can be no doubt that the building 
of the railroad from Fusan to Seoul will be 
of untold value to the Koreans, but they 
see in it only a veiled threat. This railway 
and the electric road in Seoul are two of 
the really useful enterprises undertaken in 
Korea by foreigners, but they are not 
enough to counterbalance the evil impres- 
sion caused by other costly failures. 

It is obvious to any one who studies the 
welfare of Korea as well as of her neigh- 
bors and friends that the interests of all 
concerned would be best conserved by 
keeping Korea intact ; but sufficient guaran- 
ties should be required to insure adminis- 
trative reform. If at the present time she 
could be freed from fear of foreign domi- 
nation and could be assured that, were a 
good clean administration set up, she would 
remain permanently unmolested, the men 
and the measures would be forthcoming, 
and a new era in the life of the Korean 
people would begin. 

As Americans we naturally ask how 
the success of either side would affect 
our interests in the peninsula and in the 
whole far East. Japan stands for the 
“open door’ everywhere, for perfect 
freedom of religion, for the opening up 
of the agricultural, mineral, and industrial 
resources of the Eastern world. Not one 
plank in her platform suggests a policy 
that would be inimical to American enter- 


The government said, ‘‘ You have come out to 
start one, have n’t you?” ‘*Oh, no,” was the man’s 
answer ; ‘‘ lam an expert in designing the porcelain, 
but I know nothing about the establishment of a 
factory.” 

That man is there still, on a salary of something 
like five hundred dollars a month. 
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prise in any of its many forms. Americans 
have not done very much in Korea as yet, 
but this war means more than Korea: it 
means Manchuria and all northern China. 

The Russian minister in Seoul recently 
told a journalist that the Russians did not 
see why Americans should be playing Ja- 
pan’s game, since she is a commercial rival. 
He affirmed that Americans would be wel- 
comed anywhere in Manchuria by the 
Russians to-day, but that if Mukden and 
the other ports were opened, it would allow 
the influx of a thousand Japanese, and 
trouble would be inevitable. If this is so, 
how does it happen that American firms 
in Port Arthur, Dalny, Vladivostok, and 
other Russian centers find it absolutely 
necessary to carry on their business through 
Russian agents? The local ‘manager of 
the firm must be under Russian control, or 
he can do no business. An independent 
American firm in Vladivostok recently 
found that it must close its doors. It would 
not come under Russian jurisdiction, and 
it soon found that when its goods from 
America arrived they were kept in the cus- 
toms warehouse from four to six months 
before the authorities would release them. 

In one respect the Americans would 
become more obnoxious to the Russians 
than the Japanese. The American mer- 
chant is always pushing for a leading 
place; he develops a large policy and 
seeks to become a commercial and finan- 
cial power in whatever community he may 
be placed. On the other hand, the Japa- 
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tail trade. A hundred of them handle the 
same amount of goods that a single Ameri- 
can or English firm handles. 

What have Japan and Russia to lose 
in the impending struggle? Russia can 
lose nothing that she has not taken by force 
and in violation of solemn engagements. 
Japan, in the event of failure, would lose 
in time, if not immediately, the flourishing 
trade which she has established with Korea. 
She would find a hostile and unscrupulous 
power established in southern Korea by 
which the whole of Japan would be con- 
tinually threatened. Herimmense merchant 
marine would be at the mercy of Russia. 
Those who cannot see in this the speedy 
fall of the Island Empire must be ‘blind 
indeed. Japan knows it very well, and her 
struggle is not for additional markets or 
territorial aggrandizement, but for the pres- 
ervation of her life, her national identity. 

But Korea stands as the core of a wider 
and more vital question even than this. 
The defeat of the Japanese would sweep 
from the path of Russia the only real ob- 
stacle to the conquest of China. In this 
there would be no question of navies. A 
border-line thousands of miles in length 
would give easy access to the territory of 
China, and constant pressure from the 
northwest would inevitably push Chinese 
sovereignty south and east until it disap- 
peared in the sea. The question at issue 
is as vital to the United States and to 
western Europe as it is to Japan. 
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ST. LOUIS AND HER FESTIVAL 
OF PEACE 
yw the opening of the gates of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. 
Louis becomes the liberal hostess of a cos- 
mopolitan function which cannot be more 
appropriately described than as a Festival 
of Peace. To it she has invited all the 
nations of the earth for rivalry in the lists 
of commerce and the arts. 
At the moment of opening, this Peace 
Festival cannot but provoke comparison in 





motive and human benefits with the Peace 
Conference held five years ago at The 
Hague. The former celebrates the ac- 
quirement by purchase of over a million 
square miles of the fairest realm ever won 
for the extension of a progressive people, 
while, by a curious anticlimax, the Peace 
Conference was the prelude to the seizure, 
by the originator of the conference, of ter- 
ritory belonging to a weaker nation, but 
wanted by the peace-promoter in order to 
satisfy the commercial aspirations of his 
subjects, 


nese almost always push for the small re- - 
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These provinces of Manchuria contain 
three hundred and sixty-five thousand 
square miles, or one third as much territory 
as that comprised within the limits of the 
Louisiana Purchase; but as against the 
sixteen million dollars which the latter cost 
in friendly barter, the Manchurian transac- 
tion, whether it stands or falls, is sure to 
cost Russia a thousand millions of dollars 
and possibly a quarter of a million lives, 
not to mention the loss to her antagonist. 

If Napoleon had not with wise states- 
manship urged all of the Louisiana terri- 
tory upon our government, which was at 
first reluctant to purchase more than the 
portion about the mouth of the Mississippi, 
doubtless, in time, the United States, obey- 
ing the natural promptings of ambition and 
commerce, would have acquired the region 
west of that river, either by political per- 
suasion or by the more usual sacrifice of 
blood and treasure. 

But happier fates prevailed, and in this 
year of grace a hospitable city, the natural 
capital of that vast domain of valley, plain, 
and mountain once known as Louisiana, 
invites a fortunate people to the worthy 
celebration of one of the happiest events 
of peace and time. 

With matchless energy and prodigal 
expense St. Louis has provided an exhibi- 
tion greater in extent than the successful 
expositions which have preceded it, natu- 
rally profiting by previous experience. The 
leading nations of the world have re- 
sponded liberally with exhibits of manu- 
factures, curiosities, and pictures, and our 
own people are in a position to outdo any 
previous display of their energy, ingenuity, 
and activity in every branch of manufac- 
ture, and of their progressive mastery of 
the higher arts. To crown the success of 
this patriotic undertaking, it only remains 
for the people of all sections of the coun- 
try to take advantage of the offered chance 
to feast their eyes and enlarge their minds. 


PROGRESSIVE ITALY 


[" is curious that there are many who 
consider themselves broad-minded and 
tolerant in matters of personal prejudice 
who reserve to themselves the provincial 
foible of violent racial or national antago- 
nisms. These are not necessarily those 
who have not traveled: they are often 
those who have traveled a little; oftener 
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those who have traveled much, but without 
sympathy, just as they would have stayed 
at home without sympathy. Occasionally 
they are those who are accustomed to re- 
gard life on its seamy side and who lose 
its charm in a cynical point of view. Car- 
lyle, it will be remembered, could see only 
the dead dogs in the Thames. 

Modern Italy has lately come into some 
public consideration through an article 
setting forth violent views of its bad char- 
acter, which, it is assumed, is reflected, if 
not established, by the work of a certain 
morbidly unmoral Italian author. The 
writer of the article fails to take into ac- 
count the fact that in a country of large 
traditional tolerance a single author is less 
representative than in countries of stricter 
view. Moreover, no account is taken of 
the hostile attitude toward the author in 
question which prevails among the culti- 
vated class of his own people. For the 
rest, the opinion of a writer of such intelli- 
gence as this critic of Italy shows how 
little we in America really know of the 
true greatness of a land with the sentiment 
of which, as travelers, we find ourselves 
singularly sympathetic. 

If any one wishes to know something of 
the making of a great nation out of a 
parcel of discordant states, and to learn 
what a continuity of heroism and sacrifice 
goes into the gradual process, let him take 
up that charming historical study “The 
Liberation of Italy,” by the Countess 
Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco. The au- 
thor, an accomplished Englishwoman, 
allied to one of the noble and patriotic 
families of Brescia, prompted by love of 
her adopted land, has here produced, by 
virtue of a large and sympathetic mind, an 
admirably candid, entertaining, and in- 
spiring—well-nigh a model—piece of his- 
tory ; not a series of barren abstractions, but 
a rich and familiar visualization of the men 
and events of a great progressive era. We 
see in her pages the martyrs, heroes, and 
defenders of the idea of Italian unity, in 
one long record of sacrifice, despair, hope, 
dissension, defeat, reaction, and reunion, 
leading to final triumph in the founding 
of a great nation following normal lines of 
development—a nation the very diversity 
of whose elements is an indication of its 
strength. It was a masterly work to fuse 
into one political identity the half-dozen 
or more provinces, including Sardinia, 
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Florence, Venice, Rome, Naples, and 
Sicily ; and the Countess Martinengo does 
justice not only to Cavour, Victor Em- 
manuel, Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Ricasoli, 
but to the innumerable patriots of minor 
prominence, each of whom contributed 
something significant, if not determinative, 
to the great cause of liberation. We defy 
any one to speak lightly of Italy’s great- 
ness after reading this exceptional book. 
What was then done politically to unify 
the kingdom is now being done socially 
with remarkable success under a wise and 
devoted sovereign, whose short reign has 
already witnessed great reforms, based on 
intelligence, tolerance, and a firm regard 
for public order. The finances have been 
conservatively managed (the king himself 
setting an example of retrenchment) till 
exchange has turned in Italy’s favor. 
One of her foremost statesmen, when re- 
cently asked if Italy would follow the 
example of France in expelling the con- 
gregations, said, with a shrug: “ Oh, we are 
more liberal than France.’ Another, on 
being reminded that the Jesuits were 
largely extending their teaching among 
the youth of Rome, replied imperturbably : 
“Yes; but do you realize that nearly 
every one of the founders of modern Italy 
was a pupil of the Jesuits? ”’ The breaking 
up of the opposition to the government on 
the part of more than half of the old 
“black” families, whose younger members 
are taking office under it, and the special 
courtesies and honors shown by the gov- 
ernment to visiting cardinals on the death 
of Pope Leo XIII and on the election of 
his successor, bear witness to its attitude 
of toleration and conscious strength. And 
signs are not wanting that under an ex- 
terior of formal estrangement lies a friend- 
lier attitude of response from the Vatican. 
This rapprochement eventually will make 
for the greatness of the entire kingdom. 
Commercially, Italy apparently has en- 
tered upon a new era. In the north par- 
ticularly the most casual observer can see 
that it is prosperous. Of course much 
remains to be done in the way of enlight- 
ened development, especially in the south, 
where water-power is scarce, and in Sicily, 
where feudal conditions still survive. But 





despite the poverty of the peasantry, a 
country with such resources of soil and 
cheap labor must ultimately attract the 
idle capital of other countries, increasing 
its manufactures and installing new meth- 
ods of agriculture. An American in Italy 
involuntarily wonders why the abounding 
wealth of his own country does not find an 
opportunity in the necessities of this awak- 
ening land. “The investment of a few 
millions of dollars in the production of 
wine and oil, not to say tobacco,” said 
Mr. Marion Crawford recently, “would be 
likely to produce great results.” 

In invention, scholarship, scientific re- 
search, and large enterprise, and in national 
pride (without which no country can claim 
the respect of foreigners), Italy has an en- 
viable distinction. It honors its intellectual 
men intelligently, not by an ignorant noto- 
riety, and money does not take precedence 
of mind. If its plastic art has suffered a 
commercial eclipse, Italy is not unique in 
this experience, while in dramatic art it still 
leads the world with Tommaso Salvini and 
Eleonora Duse. In music and literature 
there is much activity and a far from com- 
plaisant public opinion. 

Economically considered, Italy is con- 
tributing greatly to the prosperity of 
America. A large part of her surplus 
population is digging our tunnels, building 
our railways, and supporting a multitude 
of our industries. This element has its 
vices, —usually the inheritance of dynasties 
of misrule,—and coming chiefly from the 
south of Italy, sometimes fails to show us 
the more lovable and gentle side of the 
people. But it is a hard-working, frugal, 
and fairly law-abiding race, even here, and, 
however it may be misled for a time, has 
no menace for free institutions beyond any 
other ignorant foreign population. It will 
be sad for Italy if her children shall take 
back from America to that democratic land 
lessons of oppression and inequality drawn 
from the purchase of favors before the law. 
Until we are sure that we are not teaching 
them such lessons, we should do well to 
speak more softly of the degeneracy of 
the country they have left or of the dan- 
gers to our civilization involved in their 
coming. 
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How to Tell the Wild Animals 


F you should ever go by chance 
To jungles in the East, 

And if there should to you advance 
A large and tawny beast, 

If he roars at you as you ’re dyin’, 

You ’ll know it is the Asian lion. 


If when in India loafing round 
A noble wild beast meets you, 
With dark stripes on a yellow ground, 
Just notice if he eats you. 
This simple rule may help you learn 
The Bengal tiger to discern. 


When strolling forth a beast you view 
Whose hide with spots is peppered, 
As soon as it has lept on you, 
You ’Il know it is the leopard. 
’T will do no good to roar with pain; 
He ’Il only lep and lep again. 


If you are sauntering round your yard, 
And meet a creature there 

Who hugs you very, very hard, 
You ’ll know it is the bear. 

If you have any doubt, I guess 

He ’ll give you just one more caress. 


Whene’er a quadruped you view 
Attached to any tree, 
It may be ’t is the wanderoo, 
Or yet the chimpanzee. 
If right side up, it may be both; 
If upside down, it is the sloth. 


Though to distinguish beasts of prey 
A novice might nonplus, 
Yet crocodiles you always may 
Tell from hyenas thus: 
Hyenas come with merry smiles ; 
But if they weep, they ’re crocodiles. 


The true chameleon is small, 
A lizard sort of thing; 

He has n’t any ears at all, 
And not a single wing. 

If there is nothing on the tree, 

’T is the chameleon you see. 


If you should meet a beast of girth, 
Unpleasantly bespattered, 

Before whom pearls of wondrous worth 
Are opulently scattered, 

Instinctively you may divine 

That you are gazing on a swine. 


Carolyn Wells. 


The Education of a Butterfly 


FoR years I had read the animal stories of the 
various writers who gain their bread and butter 
from the beasts and birds of the forest and 
field, even as Elisha of old was fed by ravens, 
but I did not really believe all they told me 
until I came to know Papillon. 

Papillon was the name I gave to a small 
yellow butterfly who one day emerged bash- 
fully from a cocoon that was hanging on one 
of the slats of my window-blind. 

I had never seen a butterfly come into being 
before, and I was lost in admiration as the 
little thing crawled out of her case like an 
ocean voyager from his traveling-rug. After 
gently waving her wings to and fro to get the 
wrinkles out of them, she gave a pretty little 
yawn, opened her scarlet eyes, and gazed in 
rapture on the world before her—a world that 
consisted of city back yards. 

I had no idea just what to feed the beautiful 
creature that had come to cheer my bachelor- 
hood, but I felt that milk would not be out 
of the way, so I put a few drops on the win- 
dow-sill, and the intelligent insect, scarce ten 
minutes old, began to lap the milk with a 
sucking noise that I could not have heard if 
theair had not been strangely still. I remem- 
ber it was about noon of a July day, and the 
stillness that precedes a thunder-storm held 
all the air mute. 

I do not know what put it into my head,— 
perhaps the fact that I had that morning been 
reading a delightful account of howa naturalist 
had taught a grizzly bear to wait on table and 
carve the roasts for him,—but certain it is that 
I determined to see what I could do in the 
way of educating my little butterfly. 

Across the way from my apartments was 
the home of Rosalie, a young lady who in- 
terested me greatly. I had met her in society 
and I knew her parents, and I hoped for the 
day to come when I could woo and win her; 
but Iwas recovering from typhoid,and it would 
be weeks before I could leave my room. Every 
morning she came to her window and bowed 
cheeringly to me, and every morning I waved 
my hand to her; but there it rested. If we had 
been ten years younger, we would have rigged 
up a thread telegraph wire and sent notes to 
each other; but even had I felt like doing such 
a boyish thing, I should have lacked the ability, 
for I could do no more than move feebly about 
my room. 
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But when, on the second day in the life of 
little Papillon, I discovered that the creature 
knew me and would eat from no hand but 
mine,—as was proved conclusively when my 
landlady attempted to give her a drop of honey 
and the graceful little fleck of sunshine flut- 
tered awayfrom it in affright,—I determined to 
teach her to be my carrier-pigeon, that she 
might convey messages to Rosalie in the house 
across the yards. 

It was wonderful how intelligent Papillon 
showed herself. She soon learned to under- 
stand a number of simple words. For in- 
stance, I held a sweet-pea blossom to her little 
nose and said softly, “Flower, flower, flower.” 
I never held it to her without saying the word, 
and after a time she understood that the sweet 
pea was a flower and avery fragrant one. My 
next step was to carry the sweet pea to the 
mantelpiece, and then, as the butterfly poised 
and swayed on the leaf of a honeysuckle that 
climbed near my window, I said to her: 

“Go to the flower, Papillon.” 

I had to repeat the phrase many times, but 
each time I went over to the sweet pea, and 
at last her little scarlet eyes gleamed with 
intelligence, and she left the honeysuckle-leaf 
and flew to the flower. 

I then believed the story of the grizzly bear 
who had acted as waiter. 

My next step in little Papillon’s education 
was to take the sweet pea to the window and 
throw it into the yard below. 

“Go and smell it, Papillon,” said I, “go 
and smell it, Papillon,” at the same time 
sniffing vigorously myself and pointing down 
to where the sweet pea lay on a bed of violets. 

Little Papillon was plainly troubled. Her 
expression showed it. She knew I wanted her 
to do something, she felt that it was to me 
that she owed the continuance of her existence, 
but she did not quite understand my gesture. 

So I took another sweet pea, held it to her 
nostrils, told her to smell it, cast it out of the 
casement, and said, “Goand smell the flower, 
Papillon,” and the intelligent little beauty flew 
down into the yard (an absolutely Zerrva incog- 
nita to her) and smelled the sweet pea. Not 
only that; she tried to pick it up in her little 
paws and bring it back to me; but it was be- 
yond her strength,and she soon returned to 
her human friend in the window. 

Rosalie was plainly interested in my en- 
deavors, and smiled from her window. “Ah,” 
thought I, “if your smiles were solely for me, 
and not merely a betokening of interest in 
what I am doing, how happy should I be!” 

But I felt that if she did not care for me at 
all she would not sit in the window with her 
embroidery, watching every step of my edu- 
cation of Papillon. 

There was one peculiar thing about the little 
butterfly, I never could get her to make her 
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home with me. I prepared a little nest in an 
abandoned bird-cage, but she would never 
enter its doors. Her nights were spent in a 
maple-tree in the neighboring back yard. She 
made herself a nest out of bits of grass, some 
threads which she stole from my landlady, and 
a little horsehair that a kindly wind had blown 
to the tree. 

That butterflies built nests was a revelation 
to me. If I had been asked about it before 
her advent, I should have said that they slept at 
the pl&ce where they took their last meal; but 
Papillon built a nest something like that of a 
mud-swallow, but more like that of an oriole. 

Honey she liked, but milk even more, and 
no matter how far away she might be, if I cried 
out, “Papillon, come and get your milk,” she 
would flutter through the air to the window- 
sill and sip the tasty fluid with avidity and 
with an expression of gratitude on her face 
that many a human might emulate. 

It was noised abroad that I was educating 
a butterfly, and for six or seven houses around 
on both sides of the yards people used to watch 
me and my little pet. 

Butterflies are notoriously volatile, but I 
taught Papillon to stay in one position for 
half an hour together by holding upa warning 
finger whenever she showed signs of flying 
off. I never punished her in any way, as I do 
not believe in harsh educational methods. 

One day I noticed that Rosalie had a glass 
of sweet peas on her window-sill, and I seized 
the opportunity at once. I said to Papillon, 
“Go to the sweet peas at Rosalie’s.” She knew 
who Rosalie was, for every morning when I 
sent my love a greeting, I pointed to her and 
said her name, so that the butterfly might 
associate the two ideas. So when I told her to 
go to Rosalie, she went over on as straight a 
course as a bee would have taken; and as she 
fluttered over the flowers or buried her nose 
in their sweet convolutions, Rosalie offered 
her milk on the end of her finger, and the 
gentle Papillon sipped it fearlessly. 

Animals know who are their friends. 

In a few minutes the little creature winged 
its yellow flight back to the lonely bachelor, 
who in the meantime had written an ardent 
message of love and a declaration in the small- 
est characters readable on the finest tissue- 
paper. 

The day was a golden one in July. All the 
breezes sang of love. The time was propitious. 
None of my neighbors was at his window save 
Rosalie. I folded my love-letter up into small- 
est. compass, tied it with a thread, and then, 
talking softly to the butterfly that she might 
not be alarmed, I said: 

“Bear this message to Rosalie and the sweet 
peas.” 

I tied a loop in the thread and carefully 
yoked it over the head of the delicate Papillon, 
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half fearing that the thread would abrade her. 
Still the paper weighed but the fraction of a 
grain, and Papillon had been well nurtured. 

Over the abyss she flew to the fair one in 
the house beyond. She had accomplished 
four fifths of her journey when she wavered, 
and I thought she would have fallen to earth; 
but Rosalie said something cheering, and Pa- 
pillon made the rest of the way in safety. I 
saw the fair girl take the yoke from where it 
rested, open the paper, and read the message. 

Then she stooped over and whispered some- 
thing in the ear of my little butterfly. I hastily 
caught up a pair of field-glasses, and through 
them I saw the little creature wave her wings 
—with her, a gesture of assent. Then I saw 
Rosalie give her a drop of refreshing milk, 
and the brave Papillon flew back across the 
low-lying yards to my window. Why had she 
not waited for an answer? Why had my love 
not sent a message to me? 

I was soon to receive a proof that butterflies 
are almost human, for Papillon, after resting 
a moment, flew up to my lips and touched 
them delicately with her antennz three times. 
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She had understood what Rosalie had whis- 
pered to her. She had brought me love’s 
message. 

But that was not all. Papillon felt that her 
mission was not yet accomplished. What fol- 
lowed would have been marvelous in an ordi- 
nary butterfly. I hesitate to give this final 
proof of her sagacity, yet it is better to tell the 
whole truth and be doubted than to hold back 
any facts important to natural history. 

Little Papillon had often watched me writ- 
ing letters, and she knew that the black fluid 
in my writing-case made marks on paper that 
were full of meaning. I say she knew it. 
How else can I account for her flying to the 
ink-well, dipping one tiny foot in the vessel, 
and slowly and laboriously drawing upon the 
window-sill the crude representation ofa heart? 
As a drawing it had nothing to commend it; 
as the work of an insect not two months old 
it was remarkable. 

When I thought of its purport, I threw a 
kiss to Rosalie at the window. 


Charles Battell Loomis. 


From a Steamer Chair 
A MONOLOGUE 


WITH PICTURES BY FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN 











“OH, GOOD MORNING! | HARDLY RECOGNIZED YOU" 


HERE, steward, please tuck me up. My 
shoulders are warm enough; just see that my 
feet are covered. No, thank you, no broth for 
me. No,lam not hungry. Yes, I don’t doubt 
it would do me good, but I do not wish for 
any. That is very nice; thanks. Oh, steward, 
will you go down to my state-room, No. 72, 
and bring me the book that is on the 





——— Wotan Prone “Finn -—— 


sofa? “The Power of Silence” is the title. 
And, steward, my gloves are in the little rack 
above the sofa— gray gloves with large pearl 
buttons. Oh, and, steward, you might bring 
me a hat-pin, too. If you open the door of 
the cupboard you will see a hat—a large brown 
hat with wings on it—hanging there, and it 
has three hat-pins in it. Please bring me the 
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silver one with the fleur-de-lis on it. Yes, that 
is all now. Oh, steward, bring me the blue- 
and-white pillow with the ruffle on it. It is 
on the sofa. These chairs never fit my back 
properly. (Turning to her neighbor.) Oh, 
good morning! I hardly recognized you, you 
are looking so pale. Of course I only saw you 
once, the first night at dinner, but I remem- 
bered you at once, you remind me so much 
of a cousin of my hus- 
band. I don’t suppose 
you are really related. 
She lives in Philadel- 
phia; Miss Miller is 
her name. Maybe you 
have met her. She is 
a maiden lady, dread- 
fully set in her ways, 
and rather peculiar- 
looking, but she means 
well. Thank you, stew- 
ard. Put the pillow 
here, a little farther 
down; thank you. I 
will take the hat-pin. 
That’s all. (Draws on 
her gloves.) Oh, no, 
I have n’t been ill; not 
abit. I got so tired out 
before I left home that 
I made up my mind 
to rest in my room 


for a few days, and 
then one of my dread- ° 
ful headaches came 


on. I have them so 
often—our family on 
mother’s side are sub- 
ject to them. Why, 
how do you do, Mr. 
Willoughby? I hear 
—that is, the doctor 
tells me—that you have been frightfully ill. 
It must be dreadful. Now,I don’t know what 
seasickness is. Oh, dear, no! I have had a 
dreadful headache, as I was just telling this 
lady. Mother’s family are all subject to them. 
Walking your mile, are you? They tell me 
that means eleven times around the deck. 
Well, don’t let me detain you; au revoir. 
Seems queer, does n’t it, for a big strong man 
to succumb, when a delicate creature like me— 
Oh, that was a roll, was n’t it? Steward, 
just tuck my feet up again, will you? And, 
steward, do you think the boat will roll any 
more? Youcan’ttell? Well,I think if I lived 
on the water all the time I should know some- 
thing about boats. I am afraid that you are 
not very observing. By the way, steward, have 
you heard the captain say when we shall get 
in? You don’t think he knows? How absurd 
that is! Of course he knows. If he does n’t, 
it is his business to find out. Will you ask 
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him to let me know as soon as he makes up 
his mind? Of course Friday or Saturday, but 
that is not very definite. Well, just ask him 
to let me know as soon as he can—Mrs. Beale, 
state-room No. 72. 

Have you planned your itinerary yet? Oh, 
my, yes! I always do. I have been studying 
Baedeker all winter, even though I have been 
over so many times before and know all the 

: ropes. I do envy any- 
bodywhois makingher 
first trip. I can always 
tell the uninitiated. 
There is an expectant, 
excited air about them 
that one can’t mistake. 
Oh, I do envy you. 
Yousee, I knewat once 
that this is your first 
trip. My dear, don’t 
deny it! Iam sure itis 
nothing to be ashamed 
of, even to an old 
traveler like me. I shall 
never forget to my dy- 
ing day how killing 
funny the people on 
the pier at Liverpool 
looked to me the first 
time that I landed 
there. My dear,I never 
saw sO many misfit 
sailor-hats in all my 
life—never! Oh, you 
will enjoy those hats! 
I told my husband 
that I had lost all in- 
terest in the heroines 
of English novels, for 
if they look like that, I 
have no use for them. 
I never could be fond 
of a girl with frizzes and a sailor-hat down 
over her ears. Never! It destroys every bit 
of sentiment for me. I don’t wonder that the 
English noblemen marry our girls. 

My dear, don’t stay at Liverpool if you 
can help it. It is a horrid place—like Bridge- 
port or Jersey City. You go right on to Ches- 
ter. That is a dream of a place! You ’ve 
heard of it,'of course—walled town,Gladstone’s 
house, Eaton Hall, cathedral, and all that, you 
know—Cheshire cheese, Cheshire cats—oh, 
I know you will love Chester. You will have 
to get used to marmalade for breakfast, yes, 
and tea, too. My dear, don’t try the coffee; 
itisatrocious! Ugh! Did you feel that lurch? 
My nerves are so unstrung that I notice every 
motion. My family on my father’s side are 
just a bunch of nerves. Oh, that was dreadful, 
was n’t it? Steward, tuck me up again, will 
you? And, steward, will you go down to my 
state-room, No. 72, and get my soda-mints? 
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You will find them in the right-hand drawer 
in the cabinet—yes, a little flat glass bottle 
that says “Soda-mints.” You can’t mistake it. 

My dear, I have consumed three bottles 
of those things already. They are the only 
thing that saved my life. No, indeed; the sea 
had nothing to do with it. I should have felt 
exactly the same on land. Thank you, steward. 
Here—steward! You have brought me my 
potash tablets, when I 
distinctly said “soda- 
mints.” Well, maybe 
you are right. I remem- 
ber now that I put 
them in the little rack 
above my berth. These 
men are so_ stupid. 
Who is the girl with 
the doctor? You don’t 
know? Well, I should 
like to find out. He 
seems devoted to her, 
does n’t he? I should 
say that she likes him 
pretty well, too. I am 
sorry for her, though I 
do love to watch these 
romantic steamship af- 
fairs; don’t you? I shall 
never forget the girl 
who wastrotting around 
with the doctor the last 
time that I crossed. 
She was dead in love 
with him. My dear, 
everybody was talking 
about it. There cer- 
tainly is a fascination 
about a uniform, is n’t 
there? You wait until 
you see the English 
soldiers. Thank you, 
steward; these are all 
right. (Unscrews the bottle.) Won’t you have 
one, my dear? It can’t hurt you, and I know 
it would do you good. Oh, no; it is n’t bad; 
you just put it on your tongue and let it dis- 
solve—just tastes of peppermint, you know. 
(Puts lozenge in her mouth.) 

Shall you stay long in England? You 
should. My dear, the cathedrals are simply 
stunning. You ought not to miss them. And 
don’t fail to go to Canterbury. You must see 
the archbishop. My dear, his leggins are 
the sweetest things! I read a paper on the 
English cathedrals before our club the last 
time I came home, and the ladies just loved 
it. I made quite a point of the archbishop’s 
leggins, and, do you know, the Episcopal 
minister’s wife was so impressed that she went 
home and made her husband a pair! Cut them 
out by his golf-stockings. But, after all her 
trouble, the horrid man would n’t wear them. 
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He said that he was n’t high enough in the 
church to wear leggins. As if that mattered 
in America! He said that no one short of an 
archbishop would dare face the world in legs 
like those his wife made for him. I have no 


patience with such nonsense myself; don’t 
understand it, and don’t want to. I am a 
Unitarian myself, so I don’t goin much for 
robes and leggins and ready-made prayers. 


“THE HORRID MAN WOULD N’T WEAR THEM” 


Our family on both sides are orthodox, but 
the Unitarians have such nice children’s parties 
that I go there on account of the children. I 
mean to do my duty by my children. They 
are with mother now, and no doubt running 
wild. 
Excuse me, but who is that young lady 
that you just bowed to? No, really! Well, 
now isn’t the world small? I have friends who 
know intimate friends of hers in Buffalo. I 
must speak to her, being sort of connected in 
a way. It isstupid having to talk to strangers 
for eight days, don’t you thinkso? You never 
can tell who they are or where they come from, 
and it is kind of risky, don’t you think so? 
Oh, excuse me; I don’t mean you, of course. 
You look so much like my husband’s cousin 
that I don’t look upon you as a stranger at 
all. I met alady the last time that I was over 
—at Brighton—this shows that one can’t be 
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too careful—there, that reminds me! You 
must go to Brighton. It ’s like Long Branch, 
you know. Ostend? My dear, you were n’t 
going to Ostend? Don’t do it! It is a horrid 
place, and horrid cheap people go there. 
Brighton is much more swell. Why, you meet 
real lords and ladies at Brighton. Take the 
advice of an old traveler, and don’t go to 
Ostend. Well, no, I never really went there; 
but I have read about it in Baedeker, and I 
am sure it is horrid. Don’t thank me. I am 
always glad to give others the benefit of my 
experience. Oh,I do envy you those first im- 
pressions! There’s the bugle forlunch. Well, 
Idodeclare, he is playing“ The Vacant Chair” ! 
He does play the most appropriate tunes, 
does n’the? No,thank you; I will have mine 
here on deck. The air is so close in the din- 
ing-room that I know it would make my head 
ache again. I should n’t advise you to go, but 
I suppose every one must learn from her own 
experience; but when you have traveled as 
much as I have, you will be more cautious. 
Steward, bring me some toast and tea and 
an orange, please. Why, how do you do, Miss 
—now, I can’t recall your name. Oh, yes, of 
course, Miss Fellows. Are n’t you going in 
to lunch? Won’t you sit down here a minute? 
The lady who sits there has gone to lunch. 
By the way, do you know who she is? Tall, 
with reddish hair and a blue suit and the 
cutest little smile! Any one can see that she 
is just bubbling over with fun. She seems so 


interested in everything, and so anxious to 
learn, We have had sucha nice chat together. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE 


This is her first trip across, and I have been 
giving her points. Mrs. Bradford! My dear, 
not Ze Mrs. Bradford! House at Ostend! 
Spends her summers there! New York in the 
winter! Then she has crossed before! I call 
that deceit, pure and simple! Why did n’t 
she say so? My dear, she never said a word; 
just sat thereand smiled! Yes, indeed, I have 
crossed before. Oh, my, yes! I have crossed 
three times now. By the way, where is your 
home? Salem? Why, I havea sister in Salem 
—Mrs. Colby. Do you know her? Really, do 
you? Lives right next door! She told you 
about my going across last year, and how 
frightened I was of my first trip? Well, yes; 
it was my first trip. I said that I had crossed 
three times. I meant over and back last year, 
and over this time; that makes the three, you 
see. Must you? You are traveling with Mrs. 
Bradford! Well, I am sure I hope I have n’t 
said anything. Sheseems to be such a lovely 
lady, and looks so much like a cousin of— 
Must you? Au revoir! 

Steward— Oh, dear me! What a lurch! 
Steward, who is the lady with the blue veil 
reading the yellow-covered book? Do you 
know anything about her? She crossed with 
you before? Goes over for her health? No; 
I only noticed that there was room for a chair 
beside hers, but I am afraid that won’t do. 
Steward, can you find a nice cozy place for 
my chair on the other side of the boat? This 
glare hurts my eyes. And, steward, move me 
now, will you, before the people come up from 
lunch? 

Elene Foster. 


“THE UNITARIANS HAVE SUCH NICE CHILDREN’S PARTIES” 
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